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Dzan Bxexrony, = Naples, May 14, 1770. 


1 REMEMBER to have heard you regret, that in all 
your peregrinations thro' Europe, you had ever 


neglected the iſland of Sicily; and had ſpent much 


of your time in running over the old beaten track, 
and in examining the thread-bare ſubje&s of Italy 
and France; when probably there were a variety of 


objects, not leſs intereſting, that ſtill lay buried in 


oblivion in that celebrated iſland. We intend to 


profit from this hint of yours. —Fullarton has been 
urging me to it with all that ardour, which a new. 


proſpect of acquiring knowledge ever inſpires in 


bim; and Glover, your old acquaintance, has pro- 


* 


miſed to accompany us. 1 15 
The Italians repreſent it as impoſſible: as there 


are no inns in the iſland, and many of the roads are 
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2 A TOUR THROUGH 


over dangerous precipices, or through bogs and 
foreſts, inſeſted by the moſt reſolute and daring ban- 
ditti in Europe. However, all theſe confiderations, 


formidable as they may appear, did not deter 


Mr. Hamilton“, his lady, and Lord Fortroſe}. They 
made this expedition laſt ſummer ; and returned 1 


much delighted with it, that they have animated us 
with the ſtrongeſt deſire of enjoying the ſame plea- 


ſure. 


Our firſt plan, was to go by land to Regium, and 


Trom thence, croſs over to Meſſina; but on making 


exact enquiry, with regard to the ſtate of the coun- 


try, and method of travelling, we find that the 
danger from the banditti in Calabria and Apulia 1s 
ſo great, the accommodations ſo wretched, and in- 
conveniencies of every kind ſo numerous, without 
any conſideration whatever to throw into the oppo- 
ſite ſcale, that. we ſoon relinquiſhed that ſcheme; and 
in ſpite of all the terrors of Scylla and Charybdis, 


and the more real terrors of ſea-ſickneſs (the moſt 


formidable monſter of the three) we have determin- 
ed to go by water: And that no time may be loſt, 


we have already taken our paſlage on board an Eng- 
is ready to fail with the firſt fair 


Iſh ſhip, , which 
n 


Now as this little expedition has never been con- 
ſidered as any part of the grand tour; and as it will 
probably preſent many objects worthy of youratten- 
tion, not mentioned in any of our books of travels; 


I kflatter myſelf that a ſhort account of theſe will not 


be unacceptable to you; and may in ſome degree 
make up tor your having neglected to viſit them. 


Lou may therefore expect to hear of me, from every 
town where we ſtop; and when I meet with any 


thing deferving of notice, I ſhall attempt to deſcribe 


it in as few words as poſſible. We have been wait- 


Ih Now Knight of the Bath; : 
11 5 Now Earl of Seaforth, - 


ing 
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ing with impatience for a fair wind, but at preſent 
there is little proſpect of it. The weather 1s exceed- 


| ingly rough, and not a ſhip has been able to get out 


of the harbour for upwards of three weeks paſt. 
This climate is by no means what we expected to 
find it; and the ferene {ky of Italy, fo much boaſted 
of by our travelled gentlemen; does not altogether 
_ deſerve the great eu logiums beſtowed upon it. It 
is now the middle of May, and we have not as yet 


had any continuance of what may be called fine 


- weather: It has, indeed, been abundantly warm, 
but ſeldom a day has paſled without ſudden ftorms 


"TEC 3, . . 5 - 
of wind and rain, which render walking out here to 
the full as dangerous to our invalids, as it is in 


England. 


I am perſuaded that our phyficians are under ſome 


miſtake with regard to this climate: It is certainly 
one of the warmeſt in Italy, but it is as certainly 
one of the moſt inconſtant ; and from what we have 
obſerved, diſagrees with the greateſt part of our va- 
letudinarians; but more particularly with the gouty 
people, who have all found themſelves better at 
Rome; which though much colder in winter, is, I 
believe, a healthier climate. Naples to be ſure is 
moſt eligible in ſummer, as the air is conſtantly re- 
freſhed by the ſea-breeze, when Rome is often ſcorch- 
ed by the moſt inſupportable heat. Laſt ſummer, 
Farenheit's thermometer never roſe bigher at Naples 
than 76: At Rome it was at 89. The difference is 
often ſtill more conſiderable. In winter it is not 
leſs remarkable. Here our greateſt degree of cold. 
was in the end of January; the thermometer ſtood. 
at 36; at Rome it fell to 27 ſo that the diftance 
between the two extremes of heat and cold laſt year 


at Naples, was only 40 degrees; whereas at Rome 
it was no leſs than 62. Yet, by all accounts, their 


winter was much more agreeable and healthy than 
ours: For they had clear froſty weather, whilſt we 
— BR A . were 


— 
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were act ged with rains, accompanied wich · very 
high Fit The people here aſſure us, that in ſome 
ſeaſons it has rained every day ſor ſix or ſeven weeks. 
But the moſt diſagreeable part of the Neapolitan. 
climate is the ſirocc or ſouth-eaſt wind, which is 


very common at this ſeaſon. It is infinitely more 


relaxing, and gives the vapours in a much higher 
degree, than the worſt of our rainy Novembers. It 


has now blown for theſe ſeven days without inter- 


miſſion; and has indeed blown away all our gaiety 


and ſpirits; ; and if it continues much longer, I do 


not know what may be the conſequence. It gives a 

degree of laſſitude, both to the body and miud, that 
renders them abſolutely incapable: of performing 
their uſual functions. It is not perhaps ſurprizing, 


that it ſhould produce theſe effects on a phlegmatic 


Engliſh conſlitution; but we have juſt now an in- 
ſtance, that all the mercury of France. muſt ſink 


under the load of this horrid; leaden atmoſ phere. 


A ſmart Pariſian marquis came here about ten days 8 


ago: he was fo full of animal ſpirits that the people 


thought him mad. He never remained a moment in 


the ſame place; but, at their grave converſations, 


uſed to ſkip from room to room with ſuch amazing 


_ Elaſticity, that the Italians ſwore he had got ſprings 


in his Woer⸗ I met him this morning, walking 
with the ſtep of a philoſopher; a ſmelling bottle in 
his hand, 100 all his vivacit extinguiſhed. 1 aſked- 
what was the matter? * Ah! mon ami,“ faid he, 


6 je m'ennui à la mort; — moi, qui wai jamais {cu 
© Pennui. Mais cet execrable vent m'accable; et 
© deux Jours de plus, et je me pend.” 


The natives themſelves do not ſuffer leſs: than 


ſtrangers: and all nature ſeems to languiſh during 


this abominable wind. A Neapolitan lover avoids 
his miſtreſs with the utmoſt care in the time of the 

ſiroce, and the indolence it inſpires, is almoſt ſuffi- 
> Cent to extinguiſn every Paſſion. All works of 


genius 


5 


-genius are Laid aſide, during its continuanee; and 
when any thing very flat or inſipid is produced, the 
ſtrongeſt phraſe o diſapprobation they can beſtow 
is, Era ſeritto in tempo del ſiroceo; that it was 
writ in the time of the ſiroce. I ſhall make no 


* other apology for this letter; and whenever I hap- 


pen to tire you, be kind enough to remember (pray 
do) tbat it is not me you are to blame, but the 
ſiroce wind. This will put me much at my eaſe, 
and ſave us a world of time in apologies. 8 
I have been endeavouring to get ſome account of 
the cauſe of this very fingular quality of the firocc; 
but the people here ſeldom think of accounting for 
any thing, and I do not find, notwithſtanding its 
remarkable effects, that it has ever yet been an ob· 
ject of enquiry amongſt them. 
I have not obſerved that the firoce makes any re- 
markable change 1 in the barometer. ; When it firſt ſet 
in, the mercury fell about a line and a half; and has 
continued much about the ſame height ever ſince; 
but the thermometer was at 43 the morning it be. 
gan, and roſe almoſt immediately to 65 ; and. for 
theſe two days paſt it bas been at 70 and-7 1. How 
ever, it is certainly not the warmth of this wind, 
that renders it ſo oppreſſive to the ſpirits; it is ra 
tber the want of that genial quality which is ſo en- 
livening; and whichever renders the weſtern breeze 
ſo agreeable; the ſpring aud elaſticity; of the air 
ſeems to be loſt; and that active principle which 
- animates all nature, appears to be dead. This prin- 
'ciple we have ſomeitates ſuppoſed to be nothing 
. elſe than the ſubtle electric fluid that the air uſually 
contains; and indeed, we have found, that * 
this wind, it appears to be almoſt annihilated, or 
at leaſt, its activity exceedingly reduced. Yeſterday,, 
and to-day, we have.been attempting to make ſome 
electrical experiments; but I never beſore found the 
air ſo unfavourable for them. 
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Sea bathing we have found to be the beſt antidote | 


Againſt the effects of the firocc; and this we cer- 
taivly enjoy in great perfection, Lord Fortroſe, 
whois the ſou] of our colony here, has provided 
a large commodious boat for this purpoſes We 
meet every morning at eight o'clock, and row 
about halt a mile out to fea, where we ſtrip and 
Rook into the water; Were it not for this, we 
ould all of us have been as bad as the French 

marquis. My lord has ten watermen, who are 
1 2 reality a fort of am phibious 5 ee as they 
Jive one half the une in the ſea.—— Three 
or four of theſe generally go in with us, to pick 
up ſtragglers, and ſecure us from all - accidents. 
They dive with caſe to the depth of forty, aud 
ſometimes of fiity-feet; and bring up quantities 
of excellent ſhel-tiſh during the fummer months; 
but ſo great js their devotion, that every time 
they go down they make the fign of the cxols, and 
mutter an Ave Maria, without which they think 
the ſhould certainly be drowned; and were not 


a little ſcandalized at us for qmitting this cere- 


_mony: To accuſtom us to ſwimming in all cir- 


cumſtances, my lord has provided as ſuit of clothes, 


which we wear by turns; and from 2 very ſhort 
practice, we have found it almoſt as commodious 
to ſwim with as without them; we have likewiſe 
tearned'to ſtrip in the water, and find it no very 
difficult matter i And I am fully perſuaded, from 
being accuſtomed to this kind of exerciſe, that in 
caſe of ſhipwreck we ſhonld have greatly the ad- 
vantage over thoſe who had never practiſed it; for 
it is by the embarraſſment from the clothes, and the 
agitation that people are thrown into, from finding 
themſelves in a feustzen they had never experienced 

before, that ſor many lives are loft in the water. 
After bathing, we have an Engliſh breakfaſt at his 
lordſhips; and after breakſaſt a : delightful little con- 
| cert 
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cert which laſts for an hour and a half. Barbella, 


the ſweeteſt fiddle in Italy, leads our little band. 


This party, I think, conſtitutes one principal part 


of the pleaſure we enjoy at Naples. We have like- 


wiſe ſome very agreeable ſociety amongſt ourſelves, 
though we cannot boaſt much of that with the in- 
habitants. There are to be ſure many good people 
amongſt them; but in general there 1s lo very little 


analogy betwixt an Engliſh and a Neapolitan mind, 


that the true ſocial harmony, that great ſweetner 
of human life, can ſeldom be produced. In lieu of 
this, (the exchange you will ſay is but a bad one) 
the country round Naples abounds fo much iu eve- 
ry thing that is curious both in art and nature, and 
affords ſo ample a field for ſpeculation for the natu- 
raliſt and antiquary, that a perſon of any curiglity 
may ſpend ſome months here very agreeably, and 
Beſides the diſcoveries of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peia, which, of- themſelves, afford a great fund of 


entertainment, the whole coaſt that ſurrounds this 
beautiful bay, particularly that near Puzzoli, Cuma, 


Micenum, and Baia, 1s covered with innumerable 
monuments of Roman magnificence. But, alas! 
how are the mighty fallen: This delightful coaſt, 


once the garden of all Italy, and inhabited only by 


the rich, the gay, and luxurious, 1s now abandon- 


ed to the pooreſt and moſt miſerable of mortals. 


Perhaps, there 1s no ſpot on the globe, that has un- 
dergone ſo thorough a change; or that can exhibit 
ſo ſtriking a picture of the vanity of human gran- 
deur. Thoſe very walls that onde lodged a Cæſar, 
a Lucullus, an Anthony, the richeſt and moſt vo- 
luptuous of mankind ; are now occupied by the 
very meaneſt and moſt indigent wretches on earth, 
who are actually ſtarving for want in thoſe very 
apartments that were the ſcenes of the greateſt luxu- 


ry. There we are told that ſuppers were frequently 


given 
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given chat coſt fifty thouſand pounds; and ſome, 
that even amounted” to double that ſum. 
The luxury indeed of Baia was ſo great, that it 
became a proverb, even amongſt the luxurious Ro- 
mans themſelves; | and at Rome, we often find 
them upbraiding with effeminacy and epicuriſm, 
thoſe who ſpent 'much of their time in this ſcene 
of delights; Clodious throws it in Cicero's teeth 
more than once: And that orator's having pur- 
chaſed a villa here, hurt bim not a little in Nane 
opinion of the graver and more auſtere part o 
the ſenate. The walls of theſe palaces till remain, 
and the poor peaſants, in ſome places, have built 
up their miſerable huts within them; but at pre- 
ſent, there is not one gentleman or man of fa- 
ſhion reſiding in . part of this country; the 
former ſtate of which, compared with the preſent, 
certainly makes the moſt ſtriking contraſt imagina- 
ple. Veſterday we rode over the greateſt part of 
it a ſhooting . a new ſpecies of diver- 
fion, which I had never heard of before. Ps 
killed ſeveral of theſe animals on the Monte 
baro, the place that formerly produced the Faler- 
man wine, but now a barren waſte, I don't know 
if you are acquainted with this kind of ſport. To 
me, I own, its novelty was its greateſt merit; and 
I would” not at any time give à day of partridge 
for a month of porcupine ſhooting.” Neither in- 
deed is the fleſh of theſe animals the moſt delicious in 
the world, though to-day moſt of us have dined upon 
it. It is extremely luſcious, and ſoo palls upon 
the appetite. 
Me are now going to lay in our ſea- ſtore, as there 
is ſome probability that we ſhall fail in a day or 
two. —Farewel—you ſhall hear from me again 


at Meſſina, af we are. not ſwallowed up by 
Charybdis. | | 
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5 ES 1 o, Board the Charm man ag ay, af 
1 Band of Capre, May 1 


| We ave now -— Iii our expedition a. every 
auſpicious omen. This morning the melancholy 
ſirocc left us; and in place of it we have gotten 
a fine briſk tramontane (or N. wind) which in a 
few hours blew away all our vapours; and made 
us wonder how much the happineſs of ' mankind 
depends on a blaſt of wind. After eating a hearty 
dinner with many of our friends at Mr. Walter's, 
and drinking plentifully of his excellent burgundy, 
we took leave in the hjgheſt ſpirits. Had the 
ſiroce blown as yeſterday, we ſhould probably have 
been in tears; and not one of us would have ſuſ- 
pected * that we were crying, only becauſe the 
ind was in the South. We are not apt to ſup- 
Poel it; but probably a great part of our pleaſures 
and pains depend upon ſuch trivial cauſes,” though 
always aſcribed to ſomething elſe; few people 
being willing to own themſelves like a weather- 
cock, affected by every blaſt. Indeed we ſhould 
have naturally imputed it to the grief of parting 
with” chat excellent family whom you know ſo 
well; which no perſon could ever leave without 
regret, or ſee without pleaſure; but the agreeable 
proſpe& of ſoon meeting again, (probably better 
qualified to amuſe and entertain them) abſorbed 
all melancholy thoughts; and even added to that 
alacrity, which the delightful tour W us had 
already infpired. | 
We failed at five; and aſter Reid our firewel 
ſignals to our friends on ſhore; - (whom we difcover- 
80 with our glaſſes at lome diſtance) we ſoon found 
| ourletves - 
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ourſelves in the middle of the bay of Naples, ſur- 
rounded by the moſt beautiful ſcenery in the world. 
It fell calm for an hour, on purpoſe to give us 
time to contemplate all its beauties. 
The bay is of a circular figure; in moſt places 
upwards of 20 miles in diameter; ſo that ineluding 
all its breaks and inequalities, the circumference 
FO conſiderably more than 60 miles. The whole of 
this ſpace is . wonderfully diverſified, by all the 
riches both of art and nature, that there is ſcarce 
an object wanting to render the ſcene compleat; and 
it is hard to ſay, whether the view is more pleaſing 
from the fingularity. of. many of theſe objects, or 
from the ineredible variety of the whole. You ſee 
an amazing mixture of the antient and modern; 
ſome riſing to fame, and ſome ſinking to ruin. Pa- 
laces reared over the top of other palaces, and an- 
tient magniticence trampled. under foot—by modern 
folly.— Mountains and iſlands, that were celebrated 
for their fertility, changed into barren waſtes; and 
barren waſtes into ſertile fields and rich vineyards 
Mountains ſunk into plains, and plains ſwelled 5h 
to mountains, Lakes drunk up by volcanos, and 
extinguiſhed volcanos turned into lakes. The 
earth {till ſmoaking in many places; and in others 
throwing out flame.——ln ſhort, nature ſeems to 
have formed this coaſt in her moſt capricious mood 
for every object is a luſus natur. She never ſcems 
to have gone ſeriouſly. to work ; but to have de- 
_ voted this ſpot to the moſt unlimited indulgence of 
caprice and frolick. 7 
The bay is ſhut out from the Mediterranean by 
the iſland of Caprè, ſo famous for the abode of 
Auguſtus, and afterward, ſo infamous for that of 
Tiberius. A little to the welt he thoſe. of Iſchia, 
Procida, and Niſida; the celebrated promontory 
of Miczaum, where Eneas landed; the claſſe 
helds of Baia, Gans, and Puzzoli; 7 with all the 
variety 
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variety of ſcenery that formed both the Tartarus 

and E yſium of the ancients; the Campi Phlegrei, or 
burning plaius where Jupiter overcame the giants; 
the Monte Novo, formed of late years by fire, the 
Monte Barbaro ; the pictureſque eity of Puzzoli, 
with the Solfaterra ſmoaking above it; the beautiiul 
promontory of Paufillipe, exhibiting the fineſt 
ſcenery that can be imagined, the great and opu- 
lent city of Naples, with its three exiles; its bar- 
bour full of ſhips from every nation, its palaces, 
churches, and converts innumerable. The rich 
country from thence to Portici, cov ered with noble 
houſes and gardens, and appearing only a conti- 
nuation of the. city. Tbe palace of the king, with 
many others ſurrounding it, all built over the roofs 
_of —_ of Herculaneum, buried near a hundred 
feet, by the eruptions of Veſuvius. The black 
fields of Lava that have run from that mountain, 
intermixed with gardens, vineyards, and orchards. 
Veſuvius itſelf, . in the back ground of the ſcene, 
diſcharging volumes of fire and ſmoak, and form- 
ing a broad track in the air over our heads, extend- 
ing without being broken or diſfi pated to the utmoſt 
verge of the horizon. A variety of beautiful towns 
and villages round the baſe of the. mountain, 
thoughtleſs of the impending ruin that daily 
threatens them, Some of theſe are reared over the 
very roofs of Pomeia and Stabia, where Pliny pe- 
riſhed; and with their foundations have piérced 
through the ſacred abodes of the antient Romans; 
thouſands of whom lie buried here, the victims of 
this 1nexorable mountain. Next follows the exten- 
five and romantic coaſt of Caſtello Mare, Sorren- 
tum, and Mola; diverſified with every pictureſque 
object in nature. It was the ſtudy of this wild and 
beautiful countrythat formed our greateſt landſcape. 
painters. This was the ſchool of Pouſſin and Sal- 
vator ER, but more particularly of the laſt, who 
| compoſed 
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eompoſed many of his moſt celebrated * from 
the bold eraggy rocks that ſurround this coaſt; and 
no doubt it was from the daily contemplation of 
theſe romantic objects, char they ſtored their minds 


with that variety of ideas they have communicated 


to the world with ſuch elegance in their works. 
No, ſhould 1 tell you that this extenſive coaſt, 


5 his prodigious wariety-of mountains; valleys, pro- 


-montories and iflands, covered with an everlaſting 


__ verdure,” and loaded 8 the richeſt fruits, is all 


the produce _ ſubterraneous fire; it would require, 


Lam afraid, too great a ſtretch of faith to believe 


me; yet the fact: is certain, and can only be doubted 
by rhoſe who have wanted time or curioſity to exa- 
mine it. It is ſtrange, vou will day, that nature 
mould make uſe of the ſame agent to create as to de- 


troy; and that what has only been looked upon as 
«the conſumer of countries, is in fact the very power 


that produces them Indeed, this part of our earth 
ſeems already to have undergone the ſentence pro- 
nounced upon the whole of it: But, like the Phoe- 
nix, has riſen again from its own aſhes, in much 


greater beauty and ſplendour than before it was 


conſumed.” The traces of theſe dreadiul confla- 
- -grations are ſtill conſpicuous in every corner; they 
have been violent in their operations, but in the end 
have proved ſalutary in their effects. The fire in 


many places is not yet extinguiſhed, but Veſuvius 


is now the only ſpot where 1 it es: with any de- 
gree of activity. | 215 

Mr. Hamilton, our winter het, Who is no leſt 
- diſtinguiſhed: 5 in the learned, than in the polite 
World, has lately examined it with a truly phi- 


loſophic eye, and this is the reſult of all his ob- 


ſervations; however, at preſent, I only fit down to 

give you an account of the proſpect of this fin- 
Ger country, and not to Write its natural hiſtory 

en OO lead me into too valt a field: I hail 

i FIVE 
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reſerve ahinv curious ſubject till our return, when 
TI ſhall have more leiſure to make you acquainted 
with it. Il beg therefore you Would at leaſt ſuſ- 


pend your judgment for the , and * not 


condemn me beſore I am heard. 
After contemplating this. delightful p . 


till ſun-ſet, the wind ſprung up again, and we have 


now almoſt reached Ca pre, 30 miles diſtant from 
Naples. We have juſt, ſpoken with an Engliſh | 
ſhip. : They tell us, that the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, Lord Fortroſe, and Mr. Hamilton obſerving - 
the calm, took a boat to make us a viſit; but 
unfortunately miſtaking their vellel for ener 
have had the mortification to miſs lbem. 

The night is very dark, and mount Veſuvius is 
flaming at a dreadful rate. We can obſerve the 


red- hot ſtones thrown to a vaſt height in the air; and, 


after their fall rolling down the fide of the moun- 
tain. Our ſhip is going fo. ſmooth, that we are 
ſcarce' ſenſible of the motion ; and if this wind con- 
tinue, before to morrow nig ht we ſhall be in ſight 


of Sicily. Adieu. The A is making a bowl 


of grog, and promiſing us a happy voyage. 
16, All wrong Sick to death—Execrable ee 
wind, and directly contrary—Vile heaving waves 
A plague of all fea voyages That author 
was ſurely right, who ſaid, that land voyages were 
much to be preferred. 
17 in the morning. For theſe 24 hours paſt we 


have been groaning to one another from our beds; 


execrating the waves, and wiſhing that we had 
rather been at the mercy of all the banditti of 


Calabri. We are now beginning to change nr; 


tune. The firocc is gone, and the wind is com- 
ſiderably fallen; however, we are ſtill three woe 
ful figures. Our fervants too are as ſick and as 


helpleſs as we. The captain lays; that Klip 


* See Tour to the Eat. 
OUr 
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our Sicilian man, was frightened out of his wits; 
and has been praying to St. Januarias with all 
his might. He now thinks he has heard bim, 
and imputes the change of the weather * 
to his intereſt with his ſaint. 

17th. Three o'clock.” Weather pleaſant and 


 favourable.—A fine breeze ſince teu;—bave 5 


come in ſight of Strombolo . Our pilot fps 
is near 20 leagues off. We have likewiſe a view of 
the mountains of Calabria, but at a very great diſ- 
tance. Ship ſteady; and ſea- ſickneſs alinoſt gone. 
Eleven at night. The weather is now fine and 
we are all well. After ſpying Strombolo, by de- 
grees we came in fight of the reſt of the Lipari 
Hands, and part of the coaſt of Sicily, Theſe 
Hands are pictureſque, and ſeveral of them ſtill 
emit ſmoak, particularly Volcano and Volcanello; 
but none of them, for ſome ages paſt, except 
Strombolo, have made any eruptions of fire: We 
are juſt now lying within about three miles of 
that curious iſland, and can ſee its operations diſ- 
tinctly. It appears to be a volcano of a very difle- 
rent nature from Veſuvius, the exploſions of which 
ſucceed one another with ſome degree of regularity, 
and have no great variety of duration. Now 1 
have been obſerving Strombolo, ever ſince it fell 
dark, with a good deal of pleaſure, but not with⸗ 


out ſome degree of per plexity, as I cannot account 


for its variety. Sometimes its exploſions reſemble 
thoſe of Veſuvius, and the light ſeems only to be 
occaſioned by the quantity of fiery ſtones thrown 
into the air; and as ſoon as theſe have fallen down, 
it appears to be extinguiſhed, till another explo- 
ſion cauſes a freſn illumination: This I have ob- 
ſerved always tb be the caſe with Veſuvius; ex- 

be lava has riſen to the ſummit of the 
mountain, and continued without variety to illu- 


minate the air around it.— The light ſrom Strom- 


bolo 
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bolo evidently depends on ſome other eſs) Some- 
times a clear red flame iſſues from the crater of 


the mountain, and continues to blaze without 


interruption, for near the ſpace of half an hour. 
The fire is of a different colour from tbe explo- 
ſions of ſtones, and is evidently produced from a 
different cauſe. It would ſeem as if ſome inflam- 


ma ble ſubſtance were ſuddenly kindled up in the 


bowels of the mountain. It is attended with no noiſe, 
nor exploſion that we are ſenſible of. It has now 
fallen calm, and we ſhall probably have an oppor- 


tunity of examining this volcano more minutely to- 


morrow. We were told at Naples that it had lately 
made a violent eruption, and had begun to form a new 
iſland at ſome little diſtance from the old; which 


piece of intelligence was one of our great induce- 


ments to this expedition. We think we have diſ- 


covered this ifland, as we have obſerved ſeveral 


times the appearance of a ſmall flame ariſing 


out of the ſea, a little to the ſouth-weſt of Strom- 


bolo; and ſuppoſe it muſt have iſſued from this 


new ifland; but it is poſſible this light may come 


from the low er part of the iſland el Strombolo 
itſelf, We ſhall ſee to-morrow. _ 


18th. We are ſtill off Strombolo, but unfortu- 


nately at preſent it intercepts the view of that ſpot 


j 


from whence we obſerved the flame to ariſe, and 


we can ſee no appearance of any new Iſland, nor 


indeed of any lava that has of late ſprung from. 


the old one. We have a diſtinct view of the crater 
of Strombolo, which ſeems to be different from 


Veſuvius and all the old volcanos that ſurround 


Naples. Of theſe, the cyaters are without ex- 


ception in the center, and form the higheſt part. 
of the mountain, That of Strombolo is on its 
. fide, and not within 200 yards of its ſummit. . From 
the crater to the ſea, the iſland is entirely com- 


poſed of the ſame fort of aſhes and burnt matter 
as 


f. 
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as the conical part. f engt and the quantity 
of this matter is perpetually increaſing from the 
uninterrupted diſeharge from the mountain; ſor 


of all the volcanos- we read of, Strombolo ſeems 


to be the only one that burns without ceaſing. 
Etna and Veluvius often lie quiet for many 
months, even years, without the leaſt appearance 


of fire, but Strombolo is ever at work, and for 
ages paſt has been looked upon as rbe great light- 


houſe of theſe ſeas. 
It is truly wonderful, bow ſuch a conſtant and 


: immenſe fire is maintained for thouſands of years, 


in the midſt of the ocean That of the other Lipa- 
ri iſlands ſeems now almoſt extinct, and the force of 
the whole to be concentered in Strombolo, which | 


acts as one great vent to them all. We till obſerve _ 


Volcano and Volcanello throy ing out volumes of 

ſmoke, but during the whole night we could not 
rceive the leaſt ſpark of fire {from either of them. 
It is probable, that Strombolo, as well as all the, 


reſt of theſe iſlands, is originally the work of ſub- 


terraneous fire. The matter of which they are com- 
poſed; in a manner demonſtrates this; ; and many of 
the Sicilian authors confirm it. There are now; 

eleven of them in all; and none of the antients 


mention more than ferret. Fazzello, one of the beſt; . 


Sicilian authors, gives an account of the producti- 
on of Volcano, now one of the moſt conſidera ble 
of theſe iſlands. He ſays it happened in the early 


time of the republick, aug is recorded by Euſebius, 


Pliny, and others. He adds, that even in his N 
in the beginning of the- 16th. c century it ſtill dif- 

charged quantities of firg and of pumice-ſtones; but 
that in the preceding century in the year 1444, on 


> the 5th of F ebruary, there had been a very great 


eruption of this iſlaud, which ſhook all Sicily, and 
alarmed the coaſt of Italy as far as Naples. He 


py the fea boiled all Town the Hand, and rocks of 


a vaſt 


— 


\ 
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7 SOON 3 
a vaſt ſiae were diſcharged from the crater; that fire 
aud ſmoke in many places pierced through the 
waves, and that the nav igation amongſt theſe iſlands 
was totally changed; rocks appearing where it was 
formerly deep water; and many of the Araits and 
ſhallows were entirely filled up. 

He obſerves that Ariſtotle, in his book on meteors, c 
takes notice of a. very early eruption of this iſland, 
by which not only the coaſt of Sicily, but likewiſe 
many cities in Italy were covered with aſhes: It has 
probably been that very eruption which formed the 
iſland, He deſcribes. Strombolo to have been, in 
this time, pretty much the ſame as at this day ; 
only that it . produced a great quantity of cot- 
ton, which is not now the caſe. The greateſt part 
of it appears to be barren. On the 8 ſide there 


are a tew vine- yards; but they are very meagre! 


Oppoſite to theſe, there is a rock at ſome diſtance 
from land; it ſeems to be entirely of lava, and is 


not leſs than 50 or 60 feet above the water. 


The whole ifland of Strombolo is a mountain 
| that riſes ſuddenly from the ſea; it is about ten 
miles round, and is not of the exact conical form, 
ſuppoſed common to all volcanos. We were deter- 
mined to have landed on the iſland, and to ha ve at- 
tempted to examine the volcano; but our Sicilian 
pilot aſſures us, that the crater is not only inac- 
ceſſible (which indeed I own it appears to be) but 
that we ſhall likewiſe be obliged to perform a qua- 
E rantine- of 48 hours at Meſſina; and that beſides; 
we ſhould run a great riſk of being attacked by the 


natives, who are little better than ſavages, and al- 


ways on the alarm againſt the Turks. —On weigh- 
ing theſe reaſons, and putting the queſtion, it was 
carried, To proceed on our voyage. 

I own it is with much regret that I leave this eu- 
rious iſland; without being better acquainted with 
it. I have beeu * wi ith. a good glaſs all round, 

Vor. I. but 
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but can ſee no marks is the eruption we heard ſo 
much of at Naples; indeed, the ſouth-welt part. 
{where we ſaw the 4ppearauce of fire, is ſtill hid 
from us by the interpoſition of the iſland ; and if 
there has been an eruption, it was certainly on that 
ſide: It is probable we ſhall never be able to learn 
whether chere has been one or not; or, at lèaſt, to 
make ourſelves maſters of any of the particulars re- 
lating to it, for events of that kind do not make 
ſuch a none in this ignorant and iudolent country, 


as the blowing of an aloe, or a goofeberry-buſh at 


| Chriſtmas, does in England. Strombolo riſes to a 


great height; our pilot fays, higher than Vefuvius; 
but I think he is miſtaken. Both the captain and 
| he agree, that in clear weather it is diſcoverable at 
the diſtance of 25 leagues; and that at night its 
flames are to be ſeen ſtill much farther; ſo that its 
vVifible borizon cannot be leſs than 500 miles; which 


vom require a very conſiderable elevation. 


Ihe revenue theſe iſlands bring to the king of 
Naples is by no means inconfiderable. They pro- 


duce great quantities of alum, ſulphur, nitre, ein- 


nabar, and moſt ſorts of fruits, particularly raiſins, 
currauts and figs in great perfection; ſome of their 
Wines are likewiſe much eſteemed; particularly the 
Malv alia, well known all over Europe. 61181 

The iſland of Lipari (from Which all the 
reſt take the name) is by much the largeſt, as well 


as the, moſt fertile. By the deſcription of Ariſtotle 


it appears that it was in bis time, what Strombolo 
is in ours, conſidered by failors as a light-houſe, as 


: ab its fires were never extinguiſhed. It has not fuffer- 


ed from ſubterrancous fires for many ages, paſt, 
though it every where. bears the marks of its for- 
mer ftate. This is the. ifland ſuppoſed by Virgil 

who' is one of our travelling companions) to be 


the habitation” of Tolus; but indeed all of them 


were formerly called Zolian, As EY: were full of 
vaſt 
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vaſt caverns, roaring with internal fires, the poets 
feigned that Aolus kept the winds” priſoners here; 
and let them out at his pleaſure." This allegorical 
fiction is of great uſe both to Virgil and Homer; 
when they want to make a ſtorm, and forms no in- 
conſiderable part of their machinery. A goddeſs 
bas nothing to do but take a flight to the Lipari 


iſlands, and XAolus, who was the very pink of 


courteſy, has always a ſtorm ready at her command. 
Homer, indeed, departing ſadly from his aſual 


diguity, ſuppoſes that olus whe the winds here 


each tied up in their reſpective bags; and when 
any particular wind was demanded, he made them a 


preſeut of a bag full of it, to uſe at diſcretion. 
= Some of the ancient hiſtorians (Diodorus I think) 
= ſays that this fable took its riſe from a wiſe king 
named Xolus; who, from obſerving the ſmoke of 
' theſe burning iſlands, and other phænomena attend- 


ing them, had learned to foretel the weather; and 


from thence was ſaid to have the command of the 
winds. 


The forge of Vulcan too bas been fu ppoſed by the 
poets to be placed in Hiera, one of theſe iſſands- 


Virgil ſends him here, to make the celeſtial armour 
for Aneas, and gives a noble deſcription of this 
gloomy habitation *, where he found the Cyclops 


| buſy forging a thunderbolt for Jupiter; the ac- 


count of which is very ſingular f. This iſland is 


* Amid the Heſperian and Sicilian R 
All black with ſmoak, a rocky iNland flood, l | 
*- The dark Vulcanian land, the region of th ego. 
- Here the grim Cyclops ply, in vaults ater F 
T he huge Folian forge, that thunders round, 
7. 42 eternal anwvils ring the dungeon over; 
From fide to fide the fiery caverns roar, &c. 
+ Beneath their hands, tremendous to ſurvey, 
Half rough, half form'd, the dreadful engine lay. 
Three points of rain; three forks 0 hail conſpire. 2 /, 
r hree arm'd with wind and three wwere barb'd 5000 #2 | 
The maſs they temper' d thick with livid rays, 
Fear, wrath, and terror, and the light” nings blaze. 


now | 


* 
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now called Volcano, the Tame that is NE] to 
have been produced by fire in the time of the repub- 
lic, So that Virgil commits here a very great ana- 
chroniſm, in ſending Vulean to a place which at 
that time did not exiſt, nor for many ages after. But 
this bold poetical licence he amply repays us for, 
by the fine deſcription he gives of it. Theſe iſlands, 
he fays, were called Volcanian as well as Lolian: : 


6 vilceni domus, et Potcania nomine all- 


8⁰ Fes whe change of thename Ain Hierw to Vol- 
cano was a very natural one. This is the ifland that 
Pliny calls Terafia ; and both Strabo and he gives 
an account of its production. 3385 
igth. Found ourſetves within half x mile of the ; 
_ coaſt of Sicily, which is low, but finely variegat- | 
ed. The oppoſite coaft of Calabria is very high, 
and the mountains are covered with the fineſt ver- 
dure. It was almoft a dead calm, our ſhip ſcarce 
N moving half a mile in an hour, ſo that we had time 
to get 4 complete view of the famous rock of Scylla, 
on the Calabrian ſide, Cape Pylorus on the Sicilian, 
and the celebrated Straits of the Faro that runs be- | 
teen them. Whilſt we were ſtill ſome miles diſtant 
from the eutry of the Straits, we heard the roaring 
of the eurrent, like the noife of ſome large impetu- 
ous river confined © between narrow banks. This 
increaſed in proportion as we advanced, till we ſaw 
the water in many places raiſed to a conſiderable 
| height, and forming large eddies or Whirlpools. The 
ſea] in every other Fae was as fmooth as glaſs. Our 
old pilot told us, that he had often Teen ſhips caught 
in theſe eddies, and whirled about with great ra- 
pidity, without obeying the helm in the ſmalleſt 
degree. When the weather is calm, there is little 
danger; but when' the waves meet with this violent, 


88 it makes & dreadful ſea. He fays, there 
were 
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were five ſhips em in this ſpot laſt winter- 
We obſerved that the current n for the rock 
of Seylla, and would infallibly Hows carified- any 
thing thrown into. it againſt that point; ſo that it 
was not without reaſon 1he ancients have painted it 
as an object of ſueh terror. It is about a mile from 
the entry of the Faro, and forms a ſmall promonto- 
xy, Which runs a little out to fea, and meets the 
Whole force of the waters, as they come out of the 


narroweſt part of the Straits: The head of this pro- 


montory is the famous Scylla. It muſt be owned 
that it does not altogether come up to the formida- 
ble deſcription that Homer gives of it; the reading 
of which (like that of Shakeſpear's Cliff) almoſt 
makes one's head giddy. Neither is the paſſage fo 
wondrous narrow and ditheult as he makes it. In- 

deed it is probable that the breadth of it is greatly 
increafed ſince his time, by the violent impetuoſity 
of the current. And this violence too muſt have 
always diminiſhed, in nn as the breadth os 
the channel enereaſed. 

Our pilot ſays, there are many fmabl 1 0b chat 
ſhew. their heads near the baſe of the large one. 
Theſe are probably the dogs that are deſcribed as 
howling. round the monſter Seylla. There are like- 
wiſe many caverns that add greatly to the noiſe-of 
the water, and tend ſtill to enereaſe the horror of 
the ſeene. The rock is near 200 feet high, - There 
is à kind of caſtle or fort built on its ſummit; and 
the town of Scylla or Seiglio, containing three or 
four hundred inhabitants, ſands on its fouth fide, 
and gives the title of prinee to a Calabreſe family. 

As the current was directly againſt us, we were 
obliged to lie to for ſome houxs,: till it turned. The 
motion of the water. ceaſed for ſome time, but in a 
few minutes it began in the oppoſite direction, 
though not with ſuch violence. We lay juſt op- 
Pu to . N en the * houſe is 

now 


— 
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now built. ) It is faid to have been thus named by 
Hannibal, in recompence to Pelorus his pilot, for 
having put him to death on this ſpot, on a falſe ſuſ- 
picion of his wanting to betray him: For ſeeing 
himſelf land- locked on all ſides, he thought there 
was no eſcaping, and that Pelorus had been bribed 
to deliver him up; but as ſoon as he diſcovered the 
Straits, he repetited of his raſhneſs, and ſome years 
| afterwards erected a ſtatue here, in atonement to tbe 
manes of Pelorus. Pomponius Mela tell this ſtory; 
from whence he draws two very wiſe inferences: 
That Hannibal muſt have been extremely paſſionate; 
and that he knew nothing at all of Geography. 
Others deny this authority, and ſay it was named 
Pelorus from Ulyſſes's pilot, - who was drowned 
near to this place: but there can be no ſort of foun- 
dation for this conjecture; for Ulyſles's whole crew 
were drowned at the ſame time, and he himſelf was 
driven through theſe Straits, mounted on the broken 
maſt of his ſhip. It is like moſt diſputes amongſt 
antiquaries, a matter of mighty little conſequence; 
and I leave you at full liherty't to chulc which 1 the 
two accounts you - pleaſe, '- 
From hence we had an opportunity of et 
a pretty large portion of Calabria, which formerly 
conflituted a conſiderable part of. that celebrated 
country, known by the name of Great Greece, and 
looked upon as one of the moſt fertile in the empire. 
'Theſe beautiful bills and mountains are covered 
with trees and bruſh-wood to the very ſummit; and 
appear pretty much in the ſame ſtate as ſome of the 
wilds of America, that are juſt beginning to be 
cultivated. Some little ſpots where the woods are 
cleared: away, juſt ſerve to ſhew the natural fertility | 
of the ſoil, and what this country might ſoon be 
brought to, were induſtry and population encourag- 
ed; but it ſtill remains a good deal in the fame ſitua- 
tion 2 as when the barbarous nations 4 it; and ; be- 
i nee 
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lieve it 1s hard to ſay, whether their tyranny or that 
of Spain has been the moſt, oppreſſive. After the 
invaſion of thoſe nations, and during tbe time of 
the dark and barbarous ages, this country, (like 
many others) ſrom the higheſt ſtate of culture and 
civilization, became a wild and barren wilderneſs, 
overgrown with thickets and foreſts; and, indeed, 

ſince the revival of arts and agriculture, perhaps of. 
all Europe, this is the country that has profited. 
the leaſt; retaining ſtill, both in the wildnels of its 
fields and ferocity of its inhabitants more of the 
Gorhic barbarity than is to be met with any where 
elſe. Some of theſe foreſts are of a vaſt extent, and 
abſolutely impenetrable, - and no doubt conceal i in 
their thickets many valuable monuments of its an- 
cient magnificenge. Of this iudeed we have a very 
recent proof iu the diſcovery of Peſtum, a Grecian 
city, that had not been heard of for many ages; till 
of late, ſome of its lofty temples were ſeen, peeping 
over the tops of the woods; upbraiding mankind 
for their ſhameful neglect; and calling upon them 
to bring it once more to light. Accordingly curio- 
ſity, and the hopes of gain, a ſüill more powerful 
motive, ſoon opened a paſſage, and expoſed to view 
theſe valuable aud reſpectable relics.—But here it 
would be out of place to give you an account of, 
them; I ſhall reſerve that till my 1 return. 

As ſoon as our ſhip, entered tne. current, We 
were carried along with great velocity towards 
Meſſina, which is twelve miles ſrom the entry of the. 
Straits. However, as the. paſſage v idens in, pro- 
portion as you advance, the current of conſequence , 
becomes leſs. rapid. At Meſſina it is four miles 
broad. At the mouth of the Straits, betwi ixt. the 
promontories of Pelorus in Sicily, and the Coda. 
de Volpe (or the Fox's: tail) in Calabria, it ap- 

pears: ſcarcely to be a mile. Moſt of the an- 


cient . are of, opinion chat Sicily Was for- 
merly 
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b joined to continent i in this ſpot, an that 
| the ſeparation muſt have been made by ſome vio- 
| tent (eonvulſion' of the earth. If this is true, 

which. indeed does not appear improbable, it muſt 
| Have happened far beyond the reach of all hiftori- 
ats, as none of thend, at leaſt that 1 bave ſeen, 
pretend any thi Ing but conjecture for the foundation 
of their opinion. Indeed Claudi an (were __ to 


* por to Poets) toys: 1681510 4 


Heere garden Bali part una 5 uit. as 


Md Virgil too, in his third Excid, tells the ſame 
Hory? ry 


8 Hee loca wh quandams, of vaſe coral ruina, Ges 


Pliny y, Grabe Diodoras, and many otbers; beth a 
hiſtorians and philoſophers, are of the fame fſenti- 2 
ments, and pretend that the ſtrata in the oppoſite 
ſides of the Straits perfectly correſpond: Like the 
white rocks near Dover and Boulogne, Which 
have given riſe to an opinion of the ſame kind. 
However, the ſimilarity in that eaſe, is much more 
ſtriking to the eye at leaſt than in this. 5 
The approach to Meſſina is the fineſt that ean be 
imagined; it is not fo grand as that of ae 
but it is much more beantifad, and the key ex- 
ceeds any thing I have ever yet ſeen, even in Hol- 
land: It is built in the form of a ereſcent, and 
is ſurrounded by a range of magnificent buildings, 
four ſtories high, and exactly uniform, for the 
ſpace of an Italian mile. The ſtreet betwixt theſe 
and the ſea is about an hundred” feet wide, and 
forms one of the moſt delightful walks in the 
world. It enjoys t he freeſt air, and commands the 
moſt beautib ul profpect: It is only ex poſed to the 
Rofning ſun, being ſhaded all the reſt of the 5 
| * 2 


3 
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1 theſs buildings. 75 Tarr 18 ; beſides conſtantly re- 
freſhed by the cooling breeze from the Straits; 
tor the current of the water produces likewiſe a 


current in the air, chat renders: this one of a 


eooleſt habitations in Sicily. 

We caſt anchor about — this Ames; — 
the center of this enchanted ſemi- circle, the beauty 
of which greatly delighted us; but our pleafure 
was ſoon interrupted by a diſcovery that the name 
of one of our ſervants had been omitted in our 
bills of health; and an aſſurance from the captain 
that if he was diſcoveredewe ſhould certainly be 
obliged to perform a long quarantine. - Whilſt 
we were deliberating upon this weighty matter, 
we obſerved a boat with the people of the health- 
office approaching us. We had juſt time to get 
bim wrapped up in a hammock, and ſhut down 
below tbe hatches; with orders not to ſtir in 
caſe of a ſearch, and not to appear again above 
deck till he ſhould be called. The poor fellow 
. was; obliged to keep in his hole till it was dark, 
as our conſul and ſome people of the health-office 
ſtayed on board much longer than we could have 
withed, and we are talk obliged to conceal: him; 
for if he be diſcoyered,, we ſhall probably get in- 
to a very bad ſcrape, They are . ſtrict 
here in this reſpe&; and indeed they have great 
reafon to be ſo; ſinoe this beautiful city was al- 
moſt annihilaiec by the plague. in the year 1743, 
when upwards of 79,900 people are ſaid to have 
died in it and Us, Gier! in che ſpace of a few 


months. 


We have now got on ſhore, and are ledged inte 
moſt wretched, of inns; although ſaid to be a fixſt- 

rate one for Sicily: but we are contented; for 

ſurely after bad ſhip, aceommoda tion and ſea-ſick- 

— any houſe will appear a e and any bit 
of 285 and a paradiſe. 

; 1 ſhall 
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1 ſhall ſend this off, by the poſt, which goes to- 


morrow for Naples; and ſhall continue from day to 
day to give you ſome” account of our tranſactions; 
_ tritling as they are, there will probably be ſome- 


thing new; and it will add greatly to the pleaſure 


of our expedition, to think that it has eee 


10 . er entertainment. We e 
. r ee Ever your's. 
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promontory or neck of land that runs off from 


the eaſt end of the city, and ſeparates that beau- 


tiful baſon from the reſt of the Straits. The ſhape 
of this promontory is that of a reaping- hook, the 
curvature of which forms the harbour, and ſe- 
cures it from all winds. From the ſtriking re- 
ſemblance of its form, the Greeks who never gave 
a name that did not either deſcribe the object, or 


expteſs ſome of its molt remarkable properties, 


called this place Zancle or the Sickle, and feign. 
ed that the ſickle of Saturn fell on this ſpot, and 
gave it its form. But the Latins, who were not 


quite ſo fond of fable, changed its name to Meſſina 


| Crom = 0 a har veſt) becauſe of the great ſertility 
of its fields. It 1s certainly one of tlie ſafeſt har 
bours in the world after ſhips have got in; but 


* 


it is likewiſe one of the moſt difficult of acceſs. 


The celebrated gnlph or whirlpool of Charybdis 
. hes 


- \ * 
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lies near to its entry, and often occaſions ſuch an 
inteſtine and irregular motion in the water, that 
the helm loſes moſt of its power, and ſhips have 
great difficulty to get in, even with the faireſt 
wind that can blow. This whirlpool,” I think, 
is brobably formed by the ſmall promontory I 1 
have mentioned; which contracting the Straits 
in this ſpot; muſt neceſſarily increaſe the velocity 
of the current; but no doubt other cauſes of 
which we are ignorant, concur, for this will by 
no means account for all the appearances which 
it hath produced. The great noiſe occaſioned by 
the tumultuous motion of the waters in this place, 
made the antients liken it to a voracious ſea- 
monſter perpetually roaring for its prey; and 1t 
has been repreſented by their authors as the moſt 
tremendous paſſage in the world. Ariftotle gives 
a long and a formidable deſcription of it in his 
125th chapter De Admirandis, which I find trauſ- 
lated in an old Sicilian book I have got here. 
It begins. Adeo profundum, horridumque ſpec- 
5 taculum, &c.” but it is too long to tranſcribe. 
= It is likewiſe deſcribed by Homer, 12th of the | 
Fo Odyſſey; Virgil, f 3d Anerid; Lucretius, Ovid, Sal- 
5 | 7 pen . | luſt, 


* Dife Scylla there a ſcene of horror forms, 
And here' Charybdis fills the deep with florms: 
_ When the tide ruſhes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waves; 
They toſs, they \ foam, a 26.14 confuſfton raiſe, 
Like waters bubbling oer the fiery blaze ; 
Eternal miſts obſcure th' aereal plain, 
And high above the roch ſhe ſpouts the main. 
When in her gulphs the ruſhing ſea ſubſides, 8 
She drains the ocean w.th the refluent tides, tn ag 
The roch re-bellows with a thund' ring ' found ; | 
Deep, wondrous deep, below appears the ground. 


ſhade] PER Porr. 

+ That realm of old, a ruin huge was rent, 

In lengtſi of ages from the continent.” ke 
With force ' convulfive burſt the ifle aar,; e 
ro tne dread opening broke the thund ring ſea. EP bs. 

| 1 A. 
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luſt, Seneca, | as alſo by many of the ald Italian and- 
Sicilian poets, who all ſpeak of it in terms of horror; 
and repreſent it as an object that inſpired terror, even 
when looked on at a diſtance. It certainly is not 
now ſo formidable; and very brobably, the vio- 
1 of this, motion, continued for ſo many ages, 
bas by degrees worn ſmooth the rugged rocks, and 
Jutting ſhelves, that may have intercepted: and 
Di the waters. The breadth of the Straits 
in this plaee, 1 make no doubt is conſider- 
2 — — Indeed, from the nature of things 
it muſt be fo; the perpetual friction occaſioned by 
the current muſt wear away the bank on each fide, 
aud enlarge the bed of the water. 
The veſſels in this paſſage were e 16 
28 near as poſpble to the coaſt of Calabria, in or- 
der to avoid the ſuction occaſion by the whirling 
of the waters in this vortex; by which means when 
they eame to the narroweſt and moſt ra pid part 
of the Straits, betwixt- Cape Pelorus and Scylla, 
they were in great danger of being carried upon 
that rock. From whenee the proverb, ſtill ap- 
40 thoſe, who in rr war to n one 
evit fan inte nacher, eee, 


ny - Incidit i in Scyllam, eupiene evitare Charybaim.® 


There is a fine fountain of white: miayble on the key 
* N N eptune holding Seylla and cee 


. once wth that ring fo Sitilia. , 

And ſunder d from Hie fair  teſperian ore; STS 
And fill the neightring coaſts: and to tune dinides 

bo. With ſcanty channels and-contratted tides. 

Fierce to the right: txemendans Seplla'roars,. 

 Charybdis on the left the lan deqrurs: © 
Thrice fenallow'd in ſier womb ſubſides the ſea, 
Deep, deep as hell; and. thrice e ſpouts an ä 
From her black bellowing gulplis diſgvr g d on high 
Waves after waves, * N againf * 8. 


Nrn. 
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dis Siken. under the mblsmäkical grun of two 
ſea-monſters, as repreſented by the poets. . 

The little neck of land, forming the harbour of 
Meſſina, is ſtrongly fortified. The citadel, which 
is indeed a very fine work, is built on that part 
which connects it with the main land. The far- 
thermoſt point, which runs out to fea, is defend- 
ed by four ſmall forts, which command the eutry 
into the harbour. Betwixt theſe lie the lazaret 
and a light-houſe to warn failors of their approach 
to Charybdis, as that other on Cape Pelorus is in- 
tended to give them notice of Scylla. 

It is probably from theſe light-bouſes (by the 
Greeks called Pharoi) that the whole of this cele- 
brated Strait has been denominated the Faro of 
Meſſina. 

There are a number of callies and gallots in this 
beautiful harbour, which ftill add greatly to its 
beauty. Three of theſe ſailed this morning, in or- 
der to cruize round the iſland, and to protect it 
from the ſudden: invaſion of the Barbarians, who 
are often very troubleſome on the ſouth· coaſt. Theſe 
veſſels made a very pictureſque appearance as they 
went out of the harbour; their oars moving all to- 
_ gether, with the greateſt regularity. I thiuk there 
are nine or ten men to each oar; and indeed it ap- 
pears to be the hardeſt work you can imagine. They 
all riſe every ſtroke of the oar, and when they pull, 
they almoſt throw themſelves on their backs, and 
ſeem to exert their utmoſt force. Theſe wretches 
are chamed to their oars, and fleep every night on 


'the bare benches, without any thing to throw over... _ 


them.. Yer, what is ſtrange, notwichſtanding all 
the miſery they ſufler, I am told there was never 
known anmſtanceof any of them putting themfelves 
to death. They often, indeed, confer that favour 
upon one another, but it is only in their quarrels, 
* no means out of kindnefs. In a 
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of Engliſh in the ſame. circumſtances, -profiirion: 
would probably go on much ſaſter, as there would 
be no want of er provided ooly ropes and 
knives were to be had. 4 
We intended this morning to bare paid our re- 
ſpecs to the prince of Villa Franca, the goveruor, 
and to have delivered our letters; but he is gone to 
his country-houſe, and as there are no carriages to 
be had, we are obliged to wait his arrival in town, 
W will probably be to-morrow or next day. 
Me are ſtill under a good deal of uneaſineſs about 
our ſervant, and are obliged to conceal him careful- 
ly from the people of the bealth- office, who ſeem to 
haunt us, as we have met them this morning in all 
our walks. Were he to be diſcovered, perhaps 
ſome of us might have the pleaſure of making a lit- 
tle voyage on board one of thoſe gallies, for our 
amuſement. Indeed the captain of the ſhip, poor 
fellow, would run the greateſt riſk, who is obliged 
to anſwer for every perſon on board. We ſhall 
leave this place as ſoon as poſſible; for I do not be- 
lieve there is much more to be ſeen about it. 
20th at night. After dinner our depute conſul (a 
Sicilian) carried us to ſeveral conveuts, where we 
were received by the nuns with great politeneſs and 
affability. We converſed with them for ſome hours 
through the grate, and found ſome of them by no 
means deficient, either in point of knowledge or 
ſprightlineſs: but none of them bad ſincerity 
enough (which we met with i in Portugal more than 
once) to acknowledge the unhappineſs: of their 
ſituarion. All pretended to be happy and con- 
tented, and declared bey would not change their 
riſon for the moſt brilliant ſituation in lite. 
; cow ſome of them bad a ſoft melanchol 
in their countenance which gave the lie to their 
words; and I am perſuaded, in a tete-tete, and on 
a more intimate acquaintance, they would have 
told a very different ſtory. Several of them are 
extremely 
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extremely b but indeed, I think they al- 


ways appear ſo; and am very certain, from ſre- 
quent experience, that there is no artificial orna- 
ment, or ſtudied embelliſhment whatever, that can 
produce half ſo ſtrong an effect, as the modeſt and 
ſimple attire of a pretty young nun, placed be- 
hind a double iron grate. To ke an amiable, un- 
affected, an unadorned perſon, that might have been 
an honour and an ornament to ſociety, make a vo- 
luntary reſignation of her charms, and give up the 
worlq and all its pleaſures, for a life of taſting and 
petafication, it cannot fail to move gur pity; ; 


Legals And pity melts the mind to love.” 4 


. dog 18 Ati conſideration whicks tends 
much to inereaſe theſe feelings; that is our total in- 
capacity ever to alter her ſituation.— The pleaſure 
of relieving an object in diſtreſs, is the only re- 
fuge we have againſt the pain which the ſeeing of 
that object occaſions; but here, this is utterly 
denied us, and we ſeel with ſorrow, that rar 18 
all we can beſtow. 


From theſe, and the like relleftiooncs a man ge- 


nerally feels himſelf in bad ſpirits after conver- 


ſing with amiable nuns. Indeed, it is hardly poſ- 
{tble, without a heavy heart, to leave the grate; 
that inexora ble and impenetrable barrier. At laſt 
we took our leave, expreſſimg our happineſs, in 
being admitted ſo near them; but at | the ſame 
time deploring our miſery, in ſeeing them for ever 
removed at ſo unmeaſurable a diſtance from us. 

They were much pleaſed with our viſit, and beg- 
ged we would repeat it every day during our ſtay 


- at Meſſma; but, this might prove dangerous. 


On leaving the convent, we obſerved a great 
concourſe of people on the top of a high hill, at 
ſome diſtance from the city. The conſul told us, it 
Was 


Wo. 


vas the celebration of a great feſtival in honour of 
St. Francis, and was worth our going to ſee. Ac. 
cordingly, we arrived juſt as the ſaint made his ap- 
pearance. He was carried tbrough the croud win 
vaſt ceremony, and rereived the homage of the peo- 
ple with a becoming dignity; after which he was 
| again lodged in his chapel, where be performs a 
= number of miracles every day, to all thoſe who 
have abundance of money and abundance of faith. _ 
| | His miniſters, however, are only a fet of poor greaſy 
if  capuchins; who indeed do not ſeem to have enrich- 
| | | ed themſelves in his ſervice. - In general, he is but 
L a a ſhabby maſter if one may judge by the tattered 
= cloaths of his ſervants; and St. Benedict, who does 
not pretend to half his ſanctity, beats him all to 
nothing. The people continued 16 dance, in ſoft 
Sicilian meafures, till after ſun- ſet, when they retir- 
ed. Many of the country girls ate extremely hand- 
ſome, and dance with à grace. The young 


= fellows were all in their Sunday's choaths, and 
1 made a good appearance. The bly room (was 
. "a fine green plain on the top of the hill. It 
= - pleaſed us very much, and put ub in mind of 
= ſome of Theceritus's defcriptions of the Sicilian 
= pleaſures. But Theocritus, if he could have traif- 
my ed up his head, would probably have been à good 
= deal puzzled what to make of the. ſhabby. figure 
= of St. Franris, marching thre? a mongſt them with 
=_ ſuch majeſty and ſolemmity. Another part of the 


ceremony toe would have greatly alarmed him, 
as indeed it did us. The: whole: court before the 
church was furrvunded with. à triple row of ſmall 
iron eatnen, about fix inches long; thefe were 
©. charged to the muzzle, and rammed very hard; 
after which they were ſet thoſe vo! each. other, and 
a a Iran laid, that oom plered the communication 
through the whole number; which muſt have 
exceeded 2000. Fire was ſet to the tram, and 
| 1 2 in 
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in two or three minutes, the whole was diſ- 
charged, by a running fire; the reports following 
one another ſo quick, that it was impoſhble for 
the ear to ſeperate them. The effect was very 
grand; but it would have been nothing without 
| the tine echo from the high mountains on each 
| ſide of the Straits, which prolonged the .ſound 
for ſome conſiderable time atter. the firing was 
finiſhed. © I VU 

IT be view from the top of this hill, is beautiful 
beyond deſcription. The Straits appear like a vaſt 
majeſtic river, flowing ſlowly betwixt two ridges of 


mountains, and opening by degrees from its nar- 


roweſt point, till it ſwells to the fize of an ocean. 
Its banks, at the ſame time, adorned with 11ch corn- 
fields, vineyards, orchards, towns, villages, and 
WW churches. The proſpect is terminated on each fide 
by the tops of high mountains covered with wood. 
We obſerved in our walks to-day, many of the 


flowers that are much eſteemed in our gardens, and 


others too that we are not acquainted with. Lark- 
ſpur, flos Adonis, Venus' looking-glaſs, hawkſweed, 

and very fine lupins grow wild over all theſe moun- 

| tains. They have likewiſe a variety of flowering 

| ſhrubs; particularly one in great plenty, which I 
do not recollect ever to have ſeen before: It bears. a 
beautiful round fruit, of a bright . ſhining yellow. 
They call it, Il pomo d'oro, or golden apple. All 
the ſields about Meſſina are covered with the richeſt 
white clover, intermixed with a variety of aroma- 
tic plants which perfume- the air; and render their 


walks exceedingly delightful. But what is remark- . -- 


able, we were moſt ſenſible, of this perfume, when 

walking on the harbour which is at the greateſt 
diſtance from theſe fields. I mentioned this pecu- 
liarity to a Meſſineſe gentleman, who tells me that 
the ſalt produced here by the heat of the ſun, 


emits a greatful odour, ſomething like violets; 
> | D-.: W. A 
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and it is that, probably, which perfumes the ſea- 
ſhore. On coufulting Fazzello De: rebus Siculis,” 
I find he takes notice of the ſame ſingularity; an 
likewiſe obſerves, that the water of the Straits 
has a vifcous or glutinous quality, which by; XZ 
who cements the ſand and gravel together, and 
laſt - 3 them to erben ae; of a 
— 3 1 
There are * Hake nike on all ſides of Met. 
fina; ſome of theſe run along the ſea-ſhore, and are 
for ever fanned by the cooling breeze from the 
Straits. The houſes are large, and moſt of the ar- 
ticles of life are cheap and in plenty; particular- 
ly fiſh, which: are reckoned better here, than any iſ 
where elſe in the Mediterranean. The hue of 
lodgings. is next to nothing; -almoſt one half of 
that noble range of buildings I have deſeribed,⁵ 
being abſolutely uninbabited ſince the deſolation 
of 1743; ſo that the proprietors are glad to get 
tenants on any terms. It now occurs to me, that 
ſrom all theſe conſiderations, there is no place! 
have ſeen, fo admirably calculated for the reſi- 
dence of that flock of valetudinarians, whicheverxß 
autumn leave our country with the ſwallows, in 
fearch of warm chmates. I have been enquir- 
ing with regard to their winter feafon, and find 
all agree, that, in general, it is much preferable 
to. that of Naples. They allow they have ſome- 
times heavy rain for two or three weeks; but it 
j never laſts longer; and beſides, they have always 
| 1 ſome fair hours every day, when people can go 


1 
r 


out for exerciſe; for the moment the rata is over 
the walks are dry, the foil being a light gravel. 
The advantages of Meſſina over Naples in other 
reſpects, I think, are confiderable. At Naples 
there are no Walls; and the truth is, they have 
no occaſion for them, no more indeed than t 
have for — lor FR know as well as I, that 
ROE} 
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walking there, is little leſs infamous than ſteal- 
ing; and any perſon that makes uſe of his limbs 
is looked upon as à blackguard, and deſpiſed by 
all good. company. The rides too are all at a 
great diſtance; and you are obliged to go ſome 
nnles on ſtreets and pavement before you get in- 
to the country; beſides paſſing the vile grotto 
ol Paufillipe, where you are in danger of being 
blinded and ſtifled with duſt. There are ſeldom 
any public diverſions here; the attending of which 
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„ 4 at Naples, and complying with their bad hours, 


does often more than counteract all the benefit 
obtained from the climate. That deteſtable prac- 
tiſe of gaming too, is by no means ſo prevalant 
bere; which from the anxiety it occaſions to the 
J mind, and laſſitude to the body, muſt be death 
to all hectic people, weak breaſts or delicate nerves. 
2X 1 could ſay much more on this ſubje&, but as I 
have many of theſe circumſtances only from the 
report of the inhabitants, it makes me more diffi- 
dent than if I had known them from my own 
experience. OTE, | 4 | 
We found our banker, Mr. M, a very ſen- 
ſible man, and ſpent ſome hours with him, both 
W this morning and evening, very agreeably. He 
bas given us ſome account of the police of the 
country, the moſt ſingular, perhaps, of any in the 
world, to ſuch a degree, indeed, that I ſhall not 
venture to tel] it you, till I have talked it over 
with ſome other people, to ſee if the accounts 
agree; though from the character that gentle- 
man bears, both here and at Naples, be ts as good 
authority as. any in the iſland. | ; 
The prince of Villa Franca is arrived; fo that 
we ſhall probably have our audience to-morrow 
morniug. Adieu—We are juſt going to ſup upon 
ſteaks made of the peſce ſpada, or ſwordfiſh, which 
are Caught in great plenty in theſe ſeas. The 
ſword of this one, is upwards of four feet long; 
| D 2 | 
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and a formidable weapon It 1s not unlike a 
Highland broad-ſword. This fiſh, when cut, Bears 
a perfect reſemblance to fleſh; fo much that none 
of us doubted, 1t was beef.ſteaks they were drefling | 
ö for us, and expreſled our ſurprize at HICSS, that 
— diſh in B . Good night. 


— 


„ 


x . 


aft. 


We; are juſt returned from the prince's. He re- 
ceived us politely, but with a good deal of ſtate. 
He offered us the uſe of his carriages, as there are 
none to be hired; and, in the uſual flile, deſired 
to know in what he could be of ſervice to us. 
We told bim, with an apology for our abrupt 
departure, that we were obliged to ſet off to-mor- 
row, and begged his protection on our journey. 
He replied, that he would give orders for guards 
to attend us, that ſhould be anſwerable for every 
thing; that we need give ourſelves no farther trou- 
ble; that whatever number of mules we had oc- 
cafion for ſhould be ready at the door of the i inn, 
at any hour we ſhould think proper to appoint. 
He added, that we might entirely rely ou thoſe | 
guards, who were people of the moſt determined 
reſolution, as well as of the moſt approved fidelity, 
and would not fail to chaſtiſe on the ſpot any per- 
ſon who ſhould preſume io impoſe upon us. 
Now, who do you think theſe truſty guards are 
een of? e of the moſt daring, and 
| moſt 


& 
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mot Wie villains perhaps, that are to be met 
with upon earth, who, in any other country, 
would have been broken upon the wheel, or 


hung in chains; but are here publickly protect- 


ed, and univerſally feared and reſpeged. It was 
this part of the police of Sicily, that I was afraid 
to give you an account of: But 1 have now con- 
verſed with the prinee's people on the fubject, 
and they have confirmed every circumſtance Mr. 
M made me a cquainted with. 

He told me, that in this eaſt part of the iſland 
called Val Demoni, (from the deyils that are ſup- 
poſed to inbabit Mount Etna) it has ever been 
found impracticable to extirpate the banditti, there 
being numberleſs caverus and ſuhterraneous paſ 
ſages in that mountain, where no troops _ 
polſibly purſue them: That, beſides, as they ar 
known to be perfectly determined and lol, 
never failing to take a dreadful revenge on all 


9 who: Bixe: offended. them, the prince of Villa 


Franca has embraced it, not only as the ſaſeſt, 
but likewiſe as the wiſeſt, and . moſt political 
ſcheme, to become their declared patron and pro- 


tector. And ſuch of them as think proper to leave 


their mountains and foreſts, though perhaps only 
for a time, are ſure to meet with good encou- 
ragement, and ſecurity in bis ſervice; they enjoy 

the moſt unbounded confidence, which, in no in- 
ſtance, they have ever yet been found to make an 
improper or diſhoneſt uſe of. They are clothed 
in the prince's livery, yellow and green, with 
filver lace; aud wear likewiſe a badge of their 
Bens ble order, which entiiles them to univer- 


fal tear and reſpect from the people. 


I have juſt been interrupted by an upper ſervant 


of the prince's, who, both by his looks and lau- 


guage, feems to be of the ſame worthy fraternity. 
He tells. us, that he has ordered our mule- -teers, 
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at their peril, to be ready by day break; but that 
we need not go till we think proper; for it is 
' their buſineſs to attend on roſtri eccellenzi. He 
ſays he has likewiſe ordered two of the moſt 
deiperate' fellows in the whole ifland to 'accom- 
pany us; adding, in a fort of whiſper, that we 
need be under no apprehenſion; for if any perſon 
ſhould preſume to impoſe upon us to the value of 
a ſingle baioce, * they would certainly put. them tq 
death. I gave him an ounce, f which I kuew was 
what he expected; on which he redouble his 
bows and his eccellenzis, and declared w re 
the moſt honorabil: Signori he had ever met with, 
and that if we pleaſed, he himſelf ſhould have the 
honour of attending us, and would chaſtiſe any 
perſon that ſhould dare to take the wall of us, 
or injure us in the ſmalleſt trifle. We thanked 
him for his zeal, ſhewing him we had ſwords of 
our own. On which, Rowing reſpęctfully, he re- 
tired. 
I can now, with more aſſurance, give you ſome 
account of the converſation I had with Signior 
M——, who as J ſaid appears to be a very intel- 
ligent man, and has refided here for theſe many 
Fears. 

He ſays, that in ſome einher theſe ban- 
ditti are the moſt reſpeQable people of the iſland; 
and have by much the higheſt, and moſt romantic 
_ notions of what they call their point of honour, 
That, however criminal they may be with regard 
to ſociety in general, yet, with ref pect to one ano- 
ther, and to every perſon to whom they have 
once profeſſed it, they have ever maintained the 
moſt unſhaken fidelity. *The magiſtrates have of- 
ten been obliged to protect them, and even pay 

them court, as they are known to be per ea! 
| determ: ned, 
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determined, and deſperate; and ſo extremely vin- 
dictive, that they will certainly put any perſon to 
death, who has ever given them juſt cauſe of pro- 


vocation, On the other hand, it never was known 


that auy perſon who had put himſelf under their 
protection and ſhewed that he had confidence in 
them, had cauſe to repent of it, or was injured 


by any of them, in the moſt minute trifle; but 
on the contrary, they will protect him from im- 


poſitions of every kind, and ſcorn to go halves 
with the landlord, like moſt other conductors and 
travelling ſervants; and will defend him with their 
lives, if there is occafion. That thoſe of their 
number, who have thus enliſted themſelves in the 


WM kfervice of ſociety, are known and reſpected by the 


other banditti all over the iſland; the perſons of 


0 | thoſe they accompany are ever held ſacred. For 


theſe reaſons, molt travellers chuſe to hire a couple 
of them from town to town; and may thus tra- 
vel over the whole iſland in ſafety. To illuſtrate 
their character the more, he added two ſtories, 


which happened but a ſew days ago, and are fills in 


every body's mouth: 

A number of people were found Hang in a 
place where ſome treaſure was ſuppoſed to have 
been hid during the plague: As this had been for- 
bid under the moſt ſevere penalties, they were im- 
mediately carried to priſon, and expected to have 
been treated without mercy; but, luckily for the 
others, one of thele heroes Dd to be of the 


number. He wrete to the Prince of Villa Franca, 


and made uſe of ſuch powerful arguments in their 
favour, that they were all imm, ſet at 
liberty. 

This will ſerve to ſhew their couſequence with 
the civil power; the other ſtory will give you a 
ſtrong idea of their barbarous ferocity, and the 


horrid. mixture of frubliorn vice and virtue (if I 


FF 
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that name) that ſeems to direct 


may call it by 
1 ſhould have mentioned, that they 


their actions. 


have a practice of borrowing money from tbe 


country people, who, never dare refuſe them; and 
_ If they promiſe to pay it, they have ever been found 


punctual and exact, both as to tbe time and the 
lum; and would much rather rob and murder 
an innocent perſon, than fail of payment at the 


day appointed: And this they have often been 
obliged to do, only in order (as they ſay) to ful fil 
their engagements, and to fave their honour. 
It happened within this fortnight, that the bro- 
ther of one of theſe heroic banduti having occa- 
ſion for money, and not know ing how to procure 
it, determined to make uſe of his brother's name 
and authority, an artifice which he thought could 
not eaſily be diſcovered; accordingly he went to 


a country prieſt, and told him his brother had 


1 occaſion lor twenty ducats, which he deſired he 
would de lend him. 'The prieft aſſured 
bim that hejibad; not then ſo large a ſam, but 


that if he would return in a few days it ſhould 


be ready for him. The other replied, that he was 
afraid to return to his brotber with this anſwer; 
and deſired, that he would by all means take care 
to keep out of his way, at leaſt. till ſneh time 


as he had pacified him; otherwiſe he could not 


de anſwerable for the conſequence. As bad for- 
tune would have it, the very next day the prieſt 
and the robber met in a narrow road; the for- 


mer fell a /trembling, as the latter approached, 


and at laſt dropped on his knees to beg for 
mercy. The robber, aſtoniſhed at this behaviour, 
deſired to know the cauſe of it. 


pou ſhall have it. The haughty robber aſſured 
bim tbat he diſdained taking money of a poor 
e:; 


— 


The trembling 
prieſt auſwered, II denaro, il denaro,” the money, 
the money but ſend your brother to-morrow, and 
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prieſt; adding, that if any of his brothers had 
deen low enough to make ſuch a demand, he him- 
ſelf was ready ro advance the fum. - The prieſt 
then acquainted him with the vilit he had re- 
_ ceived the preceding night from his brother, by 
- 1 this. order; aſſuring bim, that if he had been 
maſter of the ſuni, he . ſhould immediately have 
ſupplied it.— Well, ſays the robber, I will now 
convince you whether my brother or I are moſt 
to be: believed; you ſhall go with me to his 
houſe, which is but a few miles diſtant.—On 
their arrival before the door, the robber called 
on his brother, who never ſuſpecting the diſco- 
very, immediately came to the balcony; but on 
perceiving the prieſt, he began to make excuſes 
tor his conduct. The robber told him, there was 
10 excuſe to be made; and be oaly deſired to 
know the fact, Whether he had gone to borrow 
money of that prieſt in his name or not: — On 
his owning he had, the robber with deliberate 
coolneſs lifted his blunderbuſs to his ſhoulder, and 
ſhot him dead; and turning to the aſtomſhed 
prieſt, Lou will now be perſuaded, ſaid he, that. += 
] had no intention of robbing you at leaft.? 
You may now judge how happy we muſt be 
in the company of our guards. I don't know 
but this very hero may be one of them; as we 
are allured-they are two of the moſt intrepid and 
reſolute fellows in the iſland. I will not cloſe this 
letter, till I give you ſome account of our jour- 
ney. In the mean time, adieu. We are going 
to take a view of the churches and public build- 
ings; but with theſe I ſhall trouble you very 
JJ * 2 % TR 
A2Atſt at night. We have been very well enter- 
tained, both from what we have ſeen and heard. 
We. ufed to admire the dexterity, of ſome of the _ 
divers at Naples, when they weut to the e 
| - 
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of aun or fifty feet, and could not con- 
ceive how a man could remain three minutes un- 
der water without drawing breath; but theſe are 


nothing to the feats of one Cola a native of 


this place, who is ſaid to have lived for ſeveral 


days in the ſea, without coming to land: and 
from thence got the firname of Peſce, or the fiſh. 


Some of the Sicilian authors affirm, that he caught 


filh merely by his agility in the water; and the 
credulous Kircher aſſerts, that he f walk a- 


croſs the Straits at the bottom of the ſea.—Be 


that as it will, be was ſo much celebrated for 


ſwimming and diving, that one of their kings 


(Frederick) came on purpoſe to ſee him perform: 
which royal vifit proved fatal to poor Peſce; for 


the king, after admiring his wonderful force and 
agility, had the cruelty to propoſe his diving near 
the gulph of Charybdis; and to tempt him the 
more, threw in a Barge e golden cup, which was to 


be his prize ſhould he bring it up. Peſce made 
two attempts, and aſtoniſhed the ſpectators by the 
time he remained under water; but in the third, 
it is thought he was caught by the whirlpool, as 


he never appeared more; and his body is ſaid to 


have been found ſome time afterwards near Tau- 
romium (about thirty miles diſtant) it having 
been obſerved, that what 1s ſwallowed up by 
Charybdis is carried ſouth by the current, and 
thrown out upon that coaſt. On the contrary, 
nothing wrecked here was ever carried through 
the Straits, or thrown out on the north ſide of 


Sicily, unleſs we believe what Homer 27 of the 


ſhip "of U tyſles. 

We have been again to take a view of the 
Straits at this famous whirlpool, and are more 
and more convinced, that it muſt be infinitely 
diminiſhed; indeed in compariſon of what it was, 


almoſt reduced to nothing. The ſex appeared to 
1 have 
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have no extraordinary motion there, and ſhips 
and boats ſeemed to paſs'it with eaſe. When we 
compare this its preſent ſtate, with the formida- 
ble defcription of ſo many antient authors, poets, 
hiſtorians, and philoſophers, it appears indeed 
not improbable Tha this ifland has been torn 
from the continent by, ſome” violent cony alfion, 
and that near to this ſpot, huge caverns have 


been opened, which, drinking in the waters in 
one courſe of the current, and throwing them out 
in the other, may perhaps in ſome meaſure ac- 
count for the phænomena of Charytdis.—I find 
it is deſcribed both by Homer and Virgil, as 
| 8 ſwallowing up, and throwing out every 


ject that approached it. Now, is it not pro- 

bable, that theſe caverns in proceſs of time have 
mary in a great meaſure, filled up by the immenſe 
gravel, &c. that were 
perpetually carried in 75 the force of the current? 
—T own I am not quite ſatisfied with this ſolution, 
but at preſent I cannot think of a better The fact, 
however, is certam, that i it muſt have been a dread- 
ful object ever in Virgil's time, elſe he never would 
have made Zneas and his fleet perceive its eflects at 
ſo great a diſtance, and immediately run out to ſea 
to avoid it; nor would he have made Helenus at 
ſuch pains to caution him againſt that dangerous 
gulph, and adviſe him rather to make the whole 
tour of Sicily than attempt to paſs 1 it, Indeed, it is 


fo often mentioned both in the voyage of A:neas and 


Ulfles, and always in ſuch frightſul terms, that 
we cannot doubt of its having. been a very terrible 


object /; After 


* Dextrum Sl latus, læwum implachia Chor ybd.s, 
 Obfidet atque imo barathri ter gurgite waſtos _ 
Sorbet in abruptum fluftus, rurſuſque ſub atras 
Erigit alternos, et fidera werberat unda. 


Fx Seneca gives this account of it in a letter to Lucitlus : 
* Slam ſaxum efſe, et quidem terribile navigart bus optiume 


* cio; 3 
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Aber ſeeing the beautiful harbour of Meſſina, 
we have found nothing much worthy of notice in 
the city. Some of the churches are handſome, and 
there are a few tolerable paintings. One ceremony, 
from the account they give of it, I ſhould like much 


to have ſeen: The N. te of the feaſt of Vara. 


It appears, indeed, to be a very ſingular exhibition, 
and Jam heartily forry it does not happen at this 


ſeaſon. In order to the more dignified, appearance 


of the Virgin Mary on this occaſion, they have in- 


vented a very curious machine, which I am told re- 


preſents heaven, or at leaſt a part of it. It is of a huge 
ſize, and moves through the ſtreet with vaſt pomp 
and ceremony. In the center is the principal figure, 
which repre'ents the virgin; and, a little: higher, 
there are three others to denote the Trinity. e 
theſe, there are a number of wheels, faid to be 
of a very curious conſtruction. Every wheel 
Kontains a legion of angels, according to their 
different * of precedeney; ph ms, che- 


wc "MD Charybdis an e fabulis per ſeribi mihi defiders, 
fac nos certiores, utrum uno tantum vento agatur in vortices, 
an omnis tampeſins, ac mare illud contorqueat, el an verum it 
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rubims, and powers. T beſe are repreſented by 
a great number of beautiful little children, all 
glittering in clothes of gold and filver tiſſue; with 
wings of painted feathers fixed to their ſhoulders. 
When the machine is ſet in motion, all theſe 
wheels move round, and the different choirs of 
angels continue in a conftant flutter, ſinging Hal- 
lelujahs round the Trinity and the Virgin during 
the whole of the proceſſion, and are ſaid to make 
a moſt beautiful appearance. This is all I could 
learn of this ſingular ſhew, neither were we admit- 
ted to ſee the machine; conſcious, I. fuppoſe, of 
the ridicule of which it is fuſcepttble, they did 
not chuſe to unveil ſo ſacred an object to the 
eyes of hereticks. This land has ever been 
famous for the celebration of its feaſts even in 
antient as well as modern times. They fpare no 
expence; as they have a large ſhare both 0 
ſuperſtition and invention, they never fail to pro- 
duce ſomething either very fine, or very ridicu- 
lous. The feait of St. Roſolia at Palermo is faid 
to be the fineſt ſhew in Europe, and  cofts that 
city every year a large ſum. They aſſure us there 
is more taſte and magnificence diſplayed in it, 
than in any thing of the kind in Ttaly; and ad- 
viſe us by all means to attend it, as it happens 
ſome time near the middle of ſummer, when we 
ſhall probably be in that end of the ifland. 

If you rate we ſhall now take leave of Meſ- 
fina.—I did not expect to make ſo much out of 
it.—But it would not be fair neither; without at 
leaſt putting you in mind of the great veneration 
It has ever been held in by the reſt of Sicily, for 

the aſſiſtance it gave to Count Rugiero in freeing 
_ the iſland from the yoke of the Saracens; in con- 
fideration of which, great privileges were granted 
it £4 the ſucceeding Kings; ſome of which are 

| | | laid | 
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| in Rill to remain. It was here that the Nor- 


mans landed; and this city, by the policy of 
ſome of its don inhabitants, was the firſt con- 
queſt they made; after which their victorious 
arms were ſoon extended over the whole i ſland; 
aud a final period put to the Saracen tyrauny. 


Count Kugiero fixed the ſeat of government at 


Palermo; and put the political fyſtem of the 


 Uland upon. a” Folia baſis; of which the form 


(and the form alone) ſtill remains to this day. 


He divided the whole iſland into three parts; 
one he gave to his officers, another to the church, 


aud a third he reſerved for himſelf. Of theſe: 


| three branches he compoſed his parliament, that 


reſpectable body, of which the ſkeleton only now 
exiſts; for it has long ago loſt all us blood, 
nerves, and animal ſpirits; and for many ages 
paſt has been reduced to a perfect ea put mortuum. 
The ſuperſtitious tyranny of Spain bas not only 


deſtroyed the national ſpirit of its own inhabitants, 


but likewiſe that of every other country which 
has _ under i its a Adieu. 
| Ever FORE 8. 


P. 8. A There! is one ig I had almoſt 
forgot, and I never ſhould. have forgiven myſelf. 
Do you know, the moſt extraordinary phano- 
menon in the world is often obſerved near to this 
place? I laughed at it at firſt, as you will do; 
but I am now convinced of its reality; and am 
perſuaded too, that if ever it had been e r 
examined by a philoſophical eye, the natural cauk 
muſt long ago have been afligned. 5 
It has often been remarked, both by the antient 
and moderns, that in the heat of br doc after 
the fea and air have been much agitated by 
winds, and a perfect calm ſucceeds, there appears, 


about the time of dawn, in that part of the 
| \ heavens 
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heavens -over the Straits, a great variety. of ſin- 


gular forms, ſome at reſt and ſome moving about 


with great velociiy. Theſe forms, in proportion 
as the light encreaſes, ſeem to become more aerial; 
till at laſt, ſame time before en they entire- 
ly diſappear. 

Tbe Sicilians repreſent this as the moſt. beau- 
tiful fight in nature; Leanti, one of their lateſt. 
and belt writers, came here on purpoſe to ſee it: 
He ſays, the heavens appear crowded with a va- 
riety of objects: He ment ions palaces, woods, gar- 
dens, &c. beſides. the figures of men, and other 
animals, that appear in moon amongſt them. 
No doubt the imagination muſt be greatly aiding 
in forming this aerial creation; but as ſo many 
of their authors, both antient aud modern, agree 
in the fact, and give an account of it from their 
own obſervation, there certainly muſt be ſome 
foundation for the . There is one Giardini, 
a Jeſuit, who has lately written a treatiſe on this 
phenomenon, but I ec not been able to find 
it. The celebrated Meſſineſe Gallo bas likewiſe 
publiſhed ſomething on this ſingular ſubject; if 
I can procure either of them in the iſland, you 
ſhall have a more perſect account of it. Ihe 
common people, according tocuſtom, give the whole. 
merit to the devil; and indeed it is. by much the 
| ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of accounting for 1t: 

Thoſe who pretend to be philoſophers, and retule 
him this honour, are greatly puzzled. what to 
make of it. They think it may be owing to ſome 
uncommon refraction, or reflection of the rays, 


from the water of the Straits; which, as it is 


at that time carried. about in a variety of eddies 
and vortexes, moſt conſequently, ſay they, make 
à variety, of appearances on any medium where 
it is reflected. - This, I. think, is nonſenſe; or at 
leaſt very near it; and till they can ſay more to 
the pur poſe, I think they had much better have 
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left it in. the hands of the old gentleman. I ſuſ- 


pect it is ſomethihg in the nature of our Aurora 


Borealis; and, like many of the great phænomena 


of nature, depends upon electrical cauſes; which, 
in future ages, I have little doubt, will be found 
to be as powerful an agent in regulating the uni- 
verſe, as gravity is in this age, or as the ſubtile 
fluid was in the laſt. 

The electrical fluid, in n this country 1 volcanos, 
is probably produced in a much greater. quantity 
than in any other. The air ſtrongly impregnated 
with this Batter and confined bet wixt two ridges 


of mountains; at- the ſame time, cxccedingly agi- 


tated from below: by the violence of the curreut, 
and the impetuous whirling of the waters; may it 
not be ſuppoſed to produce a variety of appeat- 
ances? And may uot the lively Sicthan imaginations, 
animated by a belief in demons, aud all the wild 
oft-ipring of ſuperſtition, give theſe appearances as 


great a variety of forms? Remember, I do not ſay 


it is ſo; and hope yet to have it in my power to 
give you a better account of this matter. Ho w- 


ever if you ſhould ſuppoſe me ip this ſtory, or in 


any future one I may tell you, to be inelined to the 


fabulous, you will pleaſe to remember, that I am 
now in the country of. fable; this illand having 
given riſe to more, perhaps, except Greece, than all 


the world beſide. - You have, therefore, only to 


ſuppoſe chat theſe regions are ſtill contagious: and 
call to miud that mount Atna has ever been the 
great mother of monſters aud chimeras both in. the 
antient and the modern, world. However, I-ſhall, 


if poſſible, keep fen of the infection, and enter- 


tain you only with ſuch ſubzects as fall under my 
own obſer vation. But indeed, from what I have 
already beard of that wonderful mountain, the moſt 


moderate account of it would appear bighly fabu- 
lous to all b as are ynacquainted with objects of 
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this kind. Adieu. We think. of ſetting off to- 
morrow by day-break. I am ſorry it has not been a 
ſtorm; that we might have bad a chance of ſeeing 
Pandemonium reared over our heads, _ all the 
devils at work around it. ; 
I ſhall leave this to be ſent by the firſt volt, and 
ſhall write you again from 13 if N 


8 n all the IN of Eu. 3 f 


CHAP T E RV. 


Gundel, near Nein May 22d. 


WI b have: had a delightful journey, and if all 
Sicily be but as agreeable, we ſhall not repent of 
our expedition. We left Meſſina early this morn- 
ing, with fix mules for ourſelves and ſervants, and 
two for our baggage. This train, I aſſure you, 
makes no contemptible appearance; particularly 

when you call to mind our front and rear guard; 

by much the moſt conſpicuous part of it. Theſe 
are two great drawcœanſir figures, armed cap-apie, 


with a broad hanger, two enormous piſtols, and a 5 


long arquebuſe: This they kept cock d and ready 


for action in all ſuſpicious: places; where they re- 


counted abundance of wonderful ſtories of robberies 
and murders; ſome of them with ſuch very minute 
circumſtances, that I am fully perſuaded they them 
ſelves were the principal actors. However, I look 
upon our ſituation as perfectly ſecure ; they pay us 
great 2 and take the utmoſt pains that = 
e "= 
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Nall cating impoſed upon. Indeed Ictbink: - 60 


impoſe, upon every body except us; for thæy tax 
the bills according to their pleaſure; and ſuch | 


. ones I never paid before: To-day's dinner 


for eleven men (our three muletteers included) and 

feeding for ten mules and horſes, did not amount to 
—— And, although we pay them high, 
(an, ounce a day each). 
us at leaſt one half of it on our bills. They enter- 


tained us with ſome of their feats, and/ make no 


ſeruple of owning. their having put ſeveral people 


"65 NN but add, Mas tutti, tutti honorabil- 1 


c menta, — That is to ſay, they did not do it i in A: 5 
daſtardly manner, nor without juſt provocation. 
The ſea-coaſt of Sicily 1 is very rich; the ſides 1805 
ſome of the mountains are highly cultivated, and 1 
preſent the moſt agreeable. aſpect that can be ima- 
gined corn, wine, oil) and ſilk, all mixed toge- 


ther, and in the greateſt abundance: However, the. 


cultivated. part is but ſmall in proportion to what 
is lying watte, and only ſerves to ſnew the great lar, 
tility of this iſland, were it peopled, and in induſ- 
trious hands. The ſides of the road ee ＋ 
with a variety of flowers and of e eee ' 
ſome of them exceedingly beautiful. The incloſures 


are many of them fenced with hedges of the Indian 


fig. or prickly pear; as in Spain or Portugal; and 
our guides aſſure us, that in many of the 1 
ravines round Etna, tbere are plenty of trees 


uV hich produce both cinnamon and pepper; not 0 


ſtrong, they allow, as thoſe of the ſpice iſſands, but 


which are ſeld to the merchants at a low price, by 
a ſet of banditti, Who dreſs; themſel ves like hermits: 


Theſe ſpices are mixed with) the true pepper re 
enen from the. ladies: and tent over kan 


rope, % een »; 280 f 70d rde) toil: 


The road from Meſſina: 10 i place is entreme- 1 
ly romantie. * lies the whole way along the 
{RET %% Ln” he | coaſt, 


I am perſuaded they ſave; 
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the ſouth part of the Straits; eovered with che. 

becks, gallies, galliots, and a quantity of fiſning 

boats. The view on the right-hand is confmed 
5 by higb mountains, on the very ſummits of which” 
they have built ſeveral conſiderable towus and 
villages, which with their churches and ſteeples, 
make a very pictureſque appearance. They have 


— 


double view; to protect them both from their 


This forenoon we found it exceſſive, but had the 
fineſt - ſwimming in the world before dinner; 


the day. We have beſides provided ourſelves 


travelling would be impractieabie. 5 


lie the mountains, formerly called the Nebrodes; 


whence, at particular times, there iſſues an ex 
ceeding cold wind, with ſuch violence that it 
is difficult to approach it. I was ſorry to paſs 


ed us a day or two to vifit it; and we are haſten- 
ing with impatience to a much greater object: It 
is now named Il monte Scuderio, and is ſaid to be 
ſo high that the Adriatic can be ſeen from its 


appears evidently to be an old voleano. The 
Niſſo takes its riſe from this mountain; a river re- 


channel; for which reaſon it was by the Greeks 
called Chryſothoas. It is ſaid, the remains of the 
antient gold mines are ſtill to be ſeen near the 
ſource of this river; but the modern miniſters of * 
A Sicily 


coaſt, and commands the view of Calabria, and 


choſen this elevated fituation, I ſuppoſe, with a 


enemies, and from the violent heat of the climate: 


which kept us cool and freſh for all the reſt of 
with umbrellas, without which, at this ſealong . 

Bet wixt this place and Meſſina, a little to vey right” f 
and likewiſe the mountain of Neptune, which is 


reckoned the higheſt of that chain. It is celebrat! 
ed for a gulph or erater on its ſummit, from 


this ſingular mountain, but it would have delay- 


ſummit. From the deſeription they give of it, it 


nowned in antiquity for the gold found in its 


1 
ap, 
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Sicily dat never been enterpriſing enough to 
explore them. It was on this charming: coaſt, where 
the flocks of Apollo were kept by bis dau .ghters, 
Phathuſa and Lampetie; the ſeizing of which by 
_ Ulyſſes? companions, proved the cauſe of their 
deaths, and of all his ſubſequent misfortunes. I he 
mountain of Tauromina is very high and ſeep, 
and the road up to it exceedingly rugged. | 
I is once famous city is now reduced to an in- 
| ſignificant burgh; yet even theſe ſmall remains 
give a high idea of its former magnificence. The 
theatre, I think, is accounted the largeſt in the 
world. It appears to me greatly ſuperior to that 
| of Adrian's villa, near Rome. It is entire enough 
to give a very tolerable idea of the Roman thea- 
tre, and indeed aſtoniſhes by its vaſtneſs; nor can 
I conceive. how any voice could extend through 
the prodigious number of people it muſt have 
contained. I paced about one quarter of it; over. 
tbe boxes that were intended for the women, 
which is not near the outward circle of all; che 
reſt 18 fo broken, that I could get no farther. 
It meafured about 120 ordinary ſteps, ſo that you 
may conceive the greatneſs of the whole. The 
feats: from mount Etna, which makes a glorious 
appearance from this place; and no doubt has 
often diveriꝭd their attention from the fcene. It 
ariſes from an immenſe baſe, and mounts equally 
on all ſides to its ſummit: It is juſt now throw- 
ing out volumes of white ſmoke, Which do not 
riſe in the air, but ſeem to roll down the ſide of 
the mountain like a vaſt torrent. The aſcent of 
Etna on each fide is computed at about 30 miles, 
and the circumference of its baſe at 150; I think 
it does not appear to be ſo much; but I ſhall pro- 
bably be enabled to you you. a fuller account of 
it afterwards. - : 
After admiring the great timatee of 8 
num, we went to examine the Naumachia, 1 
8 te 


- 
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FE 
the reſervoirs for g it with water. About 
150 paces of one ſide of the wall of the Nauma- 
chia remains; but as this is not complete, there is 

no judging of its original dimenſions. This is 
ſuppoſed to have been a large ſquare, incloſed 
with ſtrong walls, and capable of being filled with 
water on occaſion; intended for the exhibition of 
ſea-fights, and all naval exerriſes: There were 
four i for ſupplying this with water. All 
are upon the ſame grand ſcale. One of theſe is 
almoſt entire; it is ſupported by a great number of 
ſtrong pillars in the ſame manner as thoſe of Titus? 
baths at Rome, and ſeveral others you may have 
ſeen in Italy.—I would dwell longer on obje&s 
of this kind, but I am perſuaded deſcription can 
give but a very imperfe& idea of them; and to 
mark out the preciſe dimenſions with a mathema- 5 
tical exactneſs, where there is nothing very re- 
markable, muſt ſurely be but a dry work, both 
to the writer and reader. I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf (L hope it will content you too) with 
endeavouring to communicate, as entire as poſ- 
füble, the ſame impreſſion I myſelf” ſhall receive, 
without deſcending too much to particulars, or 
fatiguing myſelf or you with the menſuration of 
antique walls, merely becauſe they are ſuch, ex- 
cept where there is indeed ſomething very ſtriking, 
and different too, from what has already been 
deſcribed in Italy. | 
I T ownl1 deſpairof ſucceſs: F 0 things Lhelieve 
in writing being more difficult than thus Gemparer 
e de 'Vimagination,” to ſeize, ——to make our- 
ſelves maſters of the reader's imagination, to carry 
it along with us through every ſcene, and make 
it in a manner congenial with our own; every - 
proſpect opening upon bim with the ſame light, 
and ariſing in the ſame colours, aud at the ſame 


inſtant Wow, * 09; POO: For where n 
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fail in this, the pleaſure of reading ben muſt be 
very trivial. Now, perhaps, this ſame journal 
ſtile is the moſt favourable of any to produce 
thefe effects. It is at leaſt the moſt agreeable to 
the writer; who never has his ſubject to ſeek, but 
needs only recollect what has paſſed ſince he laſt 
laid down. lebe pen, and travel the day over again; 
and if he travels it to good pur poſe, it ought to be 
equally agreeable. to the reader too, who thereby 
becomes one of the party, and bears a ſhare in 
all the pleaſures of the journey without ſuffering 
| from the fatigues of it. 
One of my greateſt difficulties, I ſee, will be 
the finding proper places to write in, for the inns 
are altogether exeerable, and there is no ſuch 
thing as getting a room to one's ſelf: I am juſt 
now writing on the end of a barrel, which I choſe 
rather than the table, as it is farther removed 
from noiſe. I muſt | therefore intreat you, once 
for all, to excuſe incorrectneſs and want of me- 
thod. How can one be methodical upon a bar- 
rell—It has ever been the moſt declared enemy 
to method. Tou might as well expect a ſermon 
from Bacchus, or a coherent ſpeech from our 
friend lord : after he had finiſhed the third bot- 
tle. - Lou will be pleaſed then juſt to take things 
as they occur. Were I obliged to be ſtrictly me- 
thodical, I ſhould have no pleaſure in writing 
you theſe letters; and then, if my poſition is juſt, 
you could have no pleaſure in reading them: _ 
Our guards have procured us beds; though 
not in the town of Taurominum, but in Giar- 
dini, a village at the foot of the mountain on 
which it ſtands. The people are extremely atten- 
tive, and have produced us an excellent ſupper 
and good wine, which now waits—but ſhall wait 
no longer. Adieu. To-morrow we intend to clime 
Mount Ana on this (its et) fide, if we find it 
practicable. | . "Ever yours. 
. . 
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. r 77 | Catania, May 24%. 


1 AM I atreatly'a almoſt t two days in arrears. Yeſter- 
day we were fo much fatigued with the abomi- 
nable roads of mount Etna, that T was not able 
to wield à pen; and to-day I aſſure you, has by 
no means been a day of reſt; however, I muſt not 
delay any longer, otherwiſe 1 ſhall never. be able 
to make up my lee-way. I am afraid you' will 
ſuffer more from the fatigues of the journey thari 
T at firſt apprehended. 

We leſt Giardini at five o'clock. | About half 2 
mile: farther the firſt” region of mount Aitna'be- 
gins, and here they have ſet up the ſtatue of a 
faint, for having prevented the lava from run- 
ning up the mountain of Taurominum, and de- 
ſtroying the adjacent country; which the people 
think it certainly muſt have done, had it not 
been for this kind interpoſition, but he very -wiſe- 
Iy, as well as humanely, conducted it down a 
low valley to the ſea. 

We left the Catania road on the left, and be- 
gan to aſcend the mountain, in order to viſit the 
celebrated tree, known by the name of I Caſtagno 
de Cento Cavalli (The cheſaut tree of an hundred 
horſe;) which for ſome centuries paſt has been 
looked upon as one of the greateſt wonders of 
Atna. We had likewiſe propoſed,” if poſſible,' to 
gain the ſummit of the mountain by this fide and 
to defcend by the fide of Catania; but we were 
ſoon convinced of the im poſſibility of this, and 
obliged, with a good deal of reluctance, to relin- 
1 that part of our ſcheme. 

As we advaneed in the firſt region of Bina; we 


| obſerved. that 2 had — eruptions of fire all 
over 
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over- this country at a great diſtance from the ſum- 
mit, or principal crater of the mountain. On our 
road to the villages of Piedmonte, I took notice 


of ſeveral conſiderable craters; and ſtones. of a 


large ſize, ſcattered all around, that had been diſ- 
cb ged from them. Theſe ſtones are preciſely 
facks as are thrown'out of the crater of mount Ve- 


ſuvius; and indeed the lava too ſeems to be of the 


: fame nature, though rather more porous. 

I ̃ be diſtance from Giardini to Piedmonte is on! 

ten miles, but as the road is exceedingly rough 
and difficult, we took near four hours to travel it. 
The barometer, which at Giardini (on the ſea fide) 
ſtood at 29 inches ten lines, had now fallen to 27: 
3. Farenheit's thermometer, made by Mr. Adams 
in London, 73 degrees. We found the people ex- 


2 


tremely curious and inquiſitive to know our er- 


rand, which when we tald, many of them offer- 
ed to accompany us. Of theſe we choſe two ; 

and after drinking our tea, which was matter of 

great ſpeculation to. the inhabitants, who had 
never before ſeen a breakfaſt of this kind, we be- 
gan to climb the mountain. 

Me directed for five or fix miles of our | road 
by an aqueduct, which the Prince of Palagonia 

has made at a great expence, to ſupply Piedmonte 


with water, After we left the aqueduR, the aſ- 


cent became a good deal more rapid, till we ar- 
rived at the beginning of the ſecond region, call- 
ed by the native Ja Regiane Syluuſa, or the wood 

region, becauſe it is compoſed of one vaſt foreſt, 
that extends all around the 'mountain-- Part of 
this was deſtroyed by a very fingular. event, not 


af the volcano, an immenſe torrent of boiling wa- 
ter iſſued, as is imagined, from the great crater 
of the mountain, and in an inſtant. poured down 
ta its baſe; ; eee aud ruining every 

| thing 
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A it met with in its 1 Our n 
ſhewed us the traces of this torrent, which are {tall 
very viſible; but are now beginning to recover 
verdure and vegetation, which for ſome time ap- 
b to have been loſt, the track it has left, 
eems to be about a mile and a half broad; andi in 
ſome places ſtill more. 
be common opinion, I find, is, that this wa- 
ter was raiſed by the power of ſuction, thro? ſome 
communication betwixt the volcano. and the ſea; 
the abſurdity of which is too glaring to need a 
refutation. The power of ſuction alone, even ſup- 
poſing a perfect vacuum, could never raiſe water 
to more than thirty-three : or thirty-four feet, 
Wbich is equal to the weight of a column of the 
air the whole height of the atmoſpbere. But this 
eircumſtance, I ſhould imagine, might be eafily 
enough accounted: for; eitber by a ſtream of lava 
falling ſuddenly into one of the vallies of ſnow, 


that occupy the higher regions of the mountain, 


and melting it down: or, what: I. think is. till 
more probable, that the melted ſnow, finding vaſt 
_ caverns and reſervoirs in the mountain, where it 
| is: lodged for ſome time, till the exceſſive heat of 
the lava below burſt the ſides of theſe caverns, 
produces this nhænomenon, which: has been mat- 
ter of great ſpeculation to the Sicilian philoſo- 
phers, and has employed the pens of ſeveral of 
them. The ſame thing happened in an eruption 
of Veſuvius laſt century, and in an inſtant ſwept 
away about 500 people, who' were marching in 
pProceſſion at the foot of the mountain, to gore 
| the mediation: of St. Januarius. 
Near to this place we paſſed ibrängh; ſome 
beautiful woods. of : cork-andever-green. oak, grow- 
ing abſolutely out of the lava, the foil having as 
Fe hardly filled the: crevices. of that porous fub- 
ions and not a great way farther, I obſerved 
| ſeveral 
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feveral-little mountains that ſeemed to have been 
formed by a late eruption. diſmounted from 
my mule, and climbed to the top of them all. 
bey are ſeven in number; every one of them 


with ai regular» cup or erater on the top, and in 
: ſome the great gulph Or (as they call it) Voraigne, 


that had dee the burnt matter of which 
theſe little mountains are formed, is ſtill open. 


_ E-tumbled ſtones down into theſe gulphs, and 


beard the noiſe for a long time after. All the 
Helds round to a conſiderable diſtance, are cover- 
ed with large burnt nn from aheſe 
itle volcanos. 8 90 

From this "1550 it is not leſs then 05 br 
eng to the great cheſuut- trees, through foreſts 
growing out of the lava. in ſeveral places almoſt 


umnpaſſable. Of theſe trees there are many of an 


enormous ſize; but the Gaſtagno de Cento Cavalli 
is by much the moſt celebrated. I have even 


found it marked in an old map of Sicily, p ubliſned 


near an hundred years ago; and in all ere ma ps 
of Etna, and its invirous, it makes a very con- 
ſpictious figure. I own I was by no means ſtruck 
with its appearance, as it does not ſeem to be 
ane tree, but a buſh of five large trees growing 
together. We complained to our guides of the 
impoſition; when they unanimouſly. aſſured us, 
that by tbe univerſa! tradition and even teſti- 
mony of the country, all theſe were once unit- 
edb in one ſtem; that their grand fathers remem- 

bered this, when it was looked upon as the glo- 

ry of the ſoreſt, and viſited from all quarters; 
that for many years paſt it had been reduced to 
the venerable ruin we beheld: We began to ex- 
amine it with more attention, and found that 
there was indeed an appearance as if theſe five 


trees had really been once united in one. The 


opening in the middle is at preſent prodigious; and 
it does indeed require faith to believe, that ſo vaſt 
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a ſpace was once occupied by ſolid timber. —But 
- 7there' is no. appearance of bark on the inſide of 
any of the ſtumps, nor on the ſide that are oppoſite 
to one another. Mr. Glover and I meaſured it ſepa- 
rately, and brought it exactly to the ſame? ſize; 
VvIiz. 204 feet round: + If this was once united in 
one ſolid ſtem, it muſt with juſtice indeed have 
been looked upon as a very wonderful pheæno- 
menon in the vegetable world, and was deſerved- 
*. ſtiled „the glory of the foreſt.” 9: 
I have ſince been told the Camomeo Recu- 
pero, an ingenious eccleſiaſtie of this. place, that 
he was at the expence of carrying up peaſants 
i with tools to dig round the Caſtagno de Cento 
2 Cavalli, and he affures me, upon his honour, that 
#7 he found all theſe ſtems united below ground in 
one root. I alledged: that ſo extraordinary an ob- 
ect muſt have been mentione many of their 
writers. He told me that it had, and produced 
ſeveral examples; Philoteo, Carrera, and ſome 
others. Carrera begs to be excuſed from telling its 
dimenſions, but ſays, he is ſure there was wood 
enough in that one tree to build a large palace. 
Their poet Bagolino too has celebrated a tree 
of tbe ſame kind, perhaps the ſame trees; and 
Maſſa, one of their moſt eſteemed authors, ſays he 
has ſeen folid oaks upwards of 40 ſeet round; 
but adds, that the ſize of the cheſnut- trees was 
beyond belief, the hollow of one of which, he ſays, 
Contained 300 ſheep; and 30 people on horſeback 
had often been in it at a time. 1 fhall not pretend to 
ſay, that this is the ſame tree he means; or whether 
it ever was one tree or not. There are many others 
that. are well deſerving the nn, of travellers. 


* K ee inter montes se, omni 
| 1 fetum flipit's tna ded, 
 Caftaneam genuit, cujus modo concava cortex 
Turmam ite, haud parvum continet, atque greges, c. 


One 
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One of theſe kilos a * * half higher on the 
mountain, is called 7Caftugno del Galen; it riſes from 
one ſolid ſtem to a confiderable height, after white h it 
branches out, and is a much fitier object than the 
- other.” I meaſured it about two feet from the 
ground, and found it 76 feet round. There is a 
third called 7/ Caſtagno del Nova, that is pretty 
nearly of the fame "fize. All theſe grow ou a 
thick rich ſoil, formed originally, 1 believe, of 
aſhes thrown out by the mountain. 
"The climate bere is much more temperate hn 
in the firſt region of Etna, where "the exceſſive 
Heats muſt ever prevent a very luxuriant vegetati- 
on. I found the barometer had now fallen to 
26: 5; Which announces an elevation of v 
near four thoufand' feet: equivalent in the opini- 
en of fome of the French academicans, to 18 or 
20 degrees of lutitade in the formation of A eli 
mate. 
I be vaſt quantity of wiſer contains i in [the aſhes 
of tua, probably contributes greatly to increaſe 
the luxuriance of this vegetation; and the air too, 
firongly impregnated with it from the ſmoke of 
_ the Wee, muſt create a conſtant ſupply of this 
falt, termed by ſome, not err the food 
of vegetables: | e 
There is the ruins of a nbuſe in the zuſide of 
the great cheſnut tree which has been built for 
holding the fruit it bears, which is ſtill confider- 
able: here we dined with excellent Appetite, and 
being convinced, that it was in vain to attempt 
getting to the top of the mountain on that ſide, 
we began to deſcend; and after a very fatiguing 
yourney over old lavas, now become fertile fields 
and rich vineyards, we arrived about funſet at 
Fact Reale, where, with no ſmall difficulty, we 


at laſt got lodg sing in a convent of Dominicans. . 
5 | The 
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I be laſt lava we croſſed before our arrival there, 
is of a vaſt extent, I thought we never ſhould 
have had done with it; it certainly is not leſs 
than ſix or ſeven miles broad, and appears in many 
places to be of an enormous depth. N 

When we came near the ſea, I was defirous to 
ſee what form it had aſſumed in meeting with the 
water. I went to examine it, and found it had 


driven back the waves for. upwards of a mile, and 


had formed a large black high promontory, where, 
before it was deep water. This lava, I imagined, 

from its barrenneſs, for it is as yet covered with 
a very ſcanty ſoil, had run from the mountain 
only a few ages ago; but was ſurprized to be in- 
formed by Signor Recupero, the hiſtoriographer of 
Atna, that this very lava is mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus to have burſt from Etna in the time of 
the ſecond Punic war, when Syracuſe was beſieg- 
ed by the Romans. A detachment was ſent from 
Taurominum to the relief of the beſieged. They 
were {topped on their march by this ſtream of 
lava, which having reached the ſea before their 
arrival at the foot of the mountain, had cut off 
their paſſage; and obliged them to return by the 
back of tna, upwards of 100 miles about. His 

authority. for this, he tells me, was taken from 

inſcriptions .on Roman monuments found on this 
lava, and that it was likewiſe well aſcertained. by 
many of the old Sicilian authors. Now as this 

is about 2000 years ago, one would have imagin- 
ed, if lavas have a regular progreſs in becoming 

fertile fields, that this muſt long ago have become 
at leaſt arable; this however is not the caſe, and 

it is as yet only covered with a very ſcanty ve- 
getation, and incapable of producing either corn 
or vines. There. are indeed pretty large trees 


growing in the crevices, which are full of a rich —, 


earth, but in all probability it will be ſome hun- 
+ 1 Es = dred 
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1 80 | 
dred years yet, before there is enough of it to 
render this land of any uſe to the proprietors. 
It is curious to confider, that the ſurface of this 
black and barren matter, in proceſs of time, be- 
comes one of the moſt fertile ſoils upon earth! | 
But what muſt be the time to bring it to its utmolt © | 
perfection, when after 2000 years it is ſtill in 
moſt places but a barren rock ?—Its progieſs is 
pooſſibliy as follows. The lava being a very porous 
ſubſtance, eaſily catches the duſt that is carried 
about by the wind; which, at firſt, I obſerve on- 
-ly yields a kind of moſs; this rotting, and by 
degrees increaſing the. foil, ſome ſmall meagre" - 
vegetables are next produced; which rotting in 
their turn, are likewiſe converted into ſoil. But 
this progreſs, I ſuppoſe, is often greatly acce- 
lerated by ſhowers of aſhes from the mountain, 
as I have obſerved in ſome places the richeſt fol; - 
to the depth of five or fix feet and upwards; and 
ſtill below that, nothing but rocks of lava. It is 
in theſe ſpots that the trees arrive at ſuch an im- 
menſe ſize. Their roots ſhoot into the crevices of 
the lava, and lay ſuch hold of it, that there is no 
inſtance of the winds tearing them up; 'tho' there 
are many, of its breaking off their largeſt brau- 
ches. A branch of one of the great cheſnut trees, 
where we paſled yeſterday, has fallen acroſs a deep 
gully, and formed a very commodious bridge over 
the rivulet below. The people ſay it was done 
by St. Agatha, the guardian ſaint of the mountain, 
who has the ſuperintendanceof all its operations. 
In the loweſt part of the firſt region of Atna, 
the harveſt is almoſt over; but in the upper parts 
of the ſame region, near the confines of the Re- 
gione Sylvola, it will not begin for ſeveral weeks. 
The reapers, as we went along, abuſed us from 
all quarters, and more excellent black-guards I 
have never met with; but indeed, our guides 
. 5 | were 
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were a full match for them. Tbey began as ſoon. 
as we were within hearing, and did not fmiſh ill 
we were got quite without reach of their voices; 
which they extended as much as they could. As it 
was all in Sicilian, We could make but very lictle 
of it, but by the interpretation of our guides; bow- 
ever we could not help admiring the volubilitiy 
and natural elocution with which they ſpoke. 
This cuſtom is as old as the time of the Romans, 
and probably much older, as it is mentioned by 
Horace, and others, of their autbors. It is ſtill in 
vogue here as much as ever; the maſters encou- 
rage it; they think it gives them ſpiritis, ard 
makes the work go on more ebearfully; and I 
believe they are right, ſor it is amazing — 6h 
pleaſure they ſeemed to take in it, and chat 
laughing and merriment it occaſioned. 85 
2 forgot to mention that we paſſed the Sure — 4 
the famous cold river (I. > nl Freddo). This i is 
the river ſo, celebrated by the, poets in the fable 
of Acis aud, Galatea. It was bere that Acis was 
ſuppoſed to have been killed by Polyphemus, and 
the gods out of compaſſion converted bim into 
this river; which, as ſtill retaining the terrour in- 
ſpired by the dreadful voice, of the Cyclops, runs 
with _ rapidity, _ and about. a mile from its 
| ſource, throws itſelf. into the ſea. It riſes, at once 
out of the earth a large ſtream. Its water is re- 
markably pure, and ſo extremely cold, that it is rec- 
koned dangerous to drink it: but L am told it bas 
likewiſe a poiſonous quality, which. proceeds ; HY 
Its being impregnated; with vitriol; to tuch_ a de- 
gree, that cattle have often been killed by it. It 
never freezes; but, what is remarkable, it is ſaid 
oſten to contract a degree of cold enter ban that - 
2 * 
Theſe particulars 1 was informed of by: the 
prieſt, of Aci; hieb. place, antiently called Aci 
Aquileia, * 


** 
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Aquileia, aud ſeveral others near it, Aci Caſtelo,” 
Aci Terra, &i take their names from the unfor- 


tunate ſhepherd Acis. 


A little to the eaſt of the river Acis, is the 
mouth of the river Aleantara, one of the moſt 
confiderable in the iſland. It takes its riſe on tbe 


north fide of mount Etna, and marks out the 


boundry of the mountain for about 60 miles. 
Its courſe has been ſtopped in many places, by 
the eruptions of tbe voleano; ſo that ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the ſkirts of Ætna extend much beyond 


it; though it has generally been confidered as the 


boundary. We paſſed it on our way to Piedmonte, 
over à large bridge built entirely of lava; and 
near to this the bed of the river is continued for 
a great way, though one of the moſt remarka- 
ble, and probably one of the moſt antjent lavas 


that ever run from Etna. In many places the 
current of the river, which is e . | 


tioned, who is engaged in writing the natural 


hiſtory of Etna, tells me; he had examined this 
lava with great attention, and he thinks that its 
_ courſe, including all its windings, is not leſs than 
40 miles. It iſſued from a mountain on the 
north fide of Etna, and finding ſome valleys that 

lay to the eaſt, it took its courſe: that way; in- 
terrupting the Alcantara in many places, and at 


laſt arrived at the ſea not far from the mouth of 
that river. „ Oe, ts oy 95 


I be city of Jaci or Aci, and indeed all tbe 
towns on this coaſt; are founded on immenſe 


j 


rocks of lava, bea ped one above another, in ſome 


Places to an amazing height; for it appears that 
theſe flaming torrents, as ſoon as they arrived at 
the ſea, were hardened into rock, which not 
VPielding any longer to the preſſure of the 1 f 

. 125 8 | re 
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has worn down the ſolid lava to the depth of 50 
or 60 feet. Recupero, the gent leman I have men- 
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fire behind, the melted matter contmuing to ac- 
cumulate, formed a dam of fire, which, in a 
ſnort time, run over the ſolid front, pouring a 
ſecond torrent into the ocean: this was immedi- 
ately conſolidated, and ſucceeded by a third, and ö 
fo on. = K N RY, 

Many of tbe places on this coaſt fill retain 
their antient names; but the. properties aſcribed 
to them by the antients are now no more. The 
river Acis, which is now ſo poiſonous, was, of 
old celebrated for the ſweetneſs and ſolubrity of 
its waters; which Theocritus ſays, were ever 
held ſacred by the Sicilian ſhepherds. | 

We were ſurprized to find that ſo many places 
retained the name of this ſwain, who I imagined 
had never exifted, but in the imagination of the 
poets: But the Sicilian authors ſay, that Acis was 
the name of a king who reigned in this part of 
the iſland, in the time of the moſt remote anti- 
quity ; in confirmation of which, Maſla gives the 
tranſlation of an inſcription found near Aci Caſ- 
tello. He is ſaid to have been ſlain in a fit of 
jealouſy by Poliphemus, one of the giants of 
Atna; which gave riſe to the fable. Auguillara, 
a Sicilian poet, in relating this ſtory, gives a 
tremendous idea of the voice of Poliphemus; the 
paaſſage has been greatly admired. 

* Puique per Tinæos Aris petit equora fines, 
Et dulce gratum Nereide, perluit unda. | 
e | Six. ITAL. 

& Tremo per troppo horrore Ætna; e Tifeo 
« Fece maggior la fiammo uſcir del monte; 
« F Pacchino, e Peloto, e Lilibeo 
% Qui attuffar nel mar Paltera fronte ; 
&« Cadde il martel di man nel monte Atneo, 
&« All Re di Lenno, a Sterope, e à Bronte; 
« Fugir feere 2 augei di lor ricetto 


„E fi ſtrinſe ogni madre il figlio al Petto,” 
vou will obſerve, however, that the Sicilian 


poet cannot in juſtice claim the entire merit of a 
| F . thee 
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| theſe- lines, as they are evidently borrowed from 
| Virgil's deſcription of the ſound of the fury Alec- 
1 to's horn, in the th æneid. The laſt line, per- 
haps the moſt beautiful of the whole, is almoſt 


word for word. 


« Et trepidz matres preſſere ad pectora natos.” 


* 


DIE 
O GNIZA, SATURNIA, ATNA &, 
DEORUM, 


MARTI, FILIA, UXORT, 


IN PORTU 


SEPULCHRUM, TEMPLUM, ET ARCEM 


ACIS, 
FAUNI FILIUS, PICI NEPOS, 
SATURNI PRONEPOS, 
LATINI FRATER: 


It has been obſerved too, by ſome critics, that 
even this deſcription of Virgil is not his own, but 
copied from the account that Apollonius Rhodius - 

- gives of the roaring of the dragon that -guarded 
the golden fleece; ſo that you ſee there is nothing 
new under the ſun. Rhodius probably ſtole it 
from ſomebody elſe, and ſo on. Poets have ever 

been the greateſt of all thieves, and happy it is, 
that poetical theft is no felony; otherwiſe -I am 
5 Parnaſſus would have been but thinly peo- 

; Ss: | Ow a 5 | 
Farewel; to-morrow I ſhall endeavour to bring 
you up with us, for at preſent you will pleaſe to ob- 
JJ „ berre, / 


* 


— 
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| ſerve, that you have got no farther than the city. 


of Jaci; and have ſtill many extinguiſhed volen- 
nos to pals before your arrival here. 


Ever your's, &c. 


L * 1 T6... 


Catania, May 25th, 


| 'Th E road from Jaci to this city is entirely over 


lava, and conſequently very fatiguing and trou- 
bleſome. Within a few miles of that place, we 
counted eight mountains formed by eruption, 
with-every one his crater, from whence the burnt 
matter was diſcharged. Some of theſe are ve 


high, and of a great compaſs. It appears evi- 
dently, that the eruptions of mount Etna have 


formed the whole of this coaſt, and in many 
places have driven back the ſea for ſeveral miles 


from its antient boundary. The account the Si- 


cilian authors give of the confli& betwixt theſe 
two adverſe elements is truly tremendous; and in 
relating it, they ſeem to have been ſhaken with 
horror. Conceive the front of a torrent of fire, 


ten miles in breadth, and heaped up to an enor- 


mous height, rolling down the mountain; and 
pouring its flames into the ocean! The noiſe, th 


allure us, is infinitely more dreadful than the 


loudeſt thunder; and is heard through the whole 
5 \ FOUNLEY 
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country to an immenſe diſtance. The water ſeem- 
ed to retire and diminiſh before the fire; and to 
conſeſs its n yielding up its poſſeſſions, 
and contracting its banks, to make room for its 
imperious maſter, who commands it: Thus far 
«© thalt thou come, and no further.” The clouds of 
falt vapour darken the face of the ſun, covering” 
up this ſcene, under a veil of horror and of 
night; and laying waſte every field and vineyard 
in theſe regions of the iſland. The whole fiſh on 
the coaſt are deſtroyed, the colour of the ſea it- 
ſelf is changed, aud the tranſparency of its wa- 
ters loſt for many months. | 

There are three rocks of lava at ſome little 
diſtance from ſhore, which Pliny takes frequent 
notice of, and. calls them the Three Cyclops. 
It is pretty ſingular, that they are ſtill diſtin- 
T y LO 

The fate of Catania has been very remarkable, 
and will ever appear fabulous. It is ſituated im- 
mediately at the foot of this great volcano, and 
has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by it: That in- 
deed is not extraordinary; it would have been 
much more ſo had it eſcaped: but what I am 
going to relate, is a ſingularity that probably ne- 
ver happened to any city but itſelf. It was al- 
ways in great want of a port, till by an eruption 
in the 16th century; and no doubt, by the in- 
ter poſition of St. Agatha, what was denied them 
by nature, they received from the generofity of 
the mountain. A ſtream of lava, running into 
the ſea, formed a mole which no expence could 
have furniſned them. This laſted for ſome time 
a ſafe and commodious harbour, till at laſt, by a 
ſubſequent eruption, it was entirely filled up and 
demoliſhed; ſo that probably the poor ſaint had 
much ſunk in her credit. For at this unfortunate 
period, her miraculous veil, looked upon as the 
greateſt treaſure of Catania, and eſteemed an in- 
1 fallible 
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fallible remedy againſt earthquakes and volcanos, 
ſeems to have loſt its virtue. The torrent burſt 
over the walls, ſweeping away the images of every 
faint that were placed there to oppoſe it; and 
laying waſte great part of this beautiful- city, 
poured into the ſea. However, the people ſay, 
that at that time they had given their ſaint very 
juſt provocation, but that ſhe has long ago been 
reconciled to them; and has promiſed never to 
ſuffer the mountain to get the better of them for 
the future. Many of them are ſo thoroughly con- 
vinced of this (for they are ſo extremely ſuper- 

ſtitious) that I really believe if the lava were at 
their walls, they would not be at the pains to re- 
move their effects. Neither is it the veil of St. 
Agatha alone, that they think poſſeſſed of t his 
wonderful dominion over the mountain; but every 


thing that has touched that piece of ſacred attire, 


they ſuppoſe is impregnated in à leſſer degree 
with the ſame miraculous properties. Thus there 
are a number of little bits of cotton and linen 
fixed to the veil; which, after beeu bleſſed by 
the biſhop, are ſuppaſed to acquire power enough 
to fave any perſon's houſe or garden; and where 
ever this expedient has failed, it is always aſcrib- 
ed to the want of faith of the perſon, not an 
want of efficacy in the veil. However, they tell 
you many ſtories of theſe bits of cotton being fix- 
ed to the walls of houſes and vineyards, and pre 
ſerving them entirely from the conflagration. 

On our arrival at Catania, we were amazed to 
find, that in ſo noble and beautiful a city, there 
was no ſuch thing as an inn, Our guides indeed, 
conducted us to a houſe they called ſuch; but it 
was ſo wretchedly mean and dirty, that we were 
obliged to look out for other lodgings; and by 
the afliſtance of the Canonico Recupero, for whom 
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we had letters, we ſoon found ourſelves comfort- 
ably lodged in a convent. The prince of Bif- 
caris (the governor of the place) a perſon of very 
great merit, and diſtin&ion, returned our viſit 
this forenoon, and made us the moſt obliging 
offers. | 
Signor Recupero, who obligingly engages to be | 
our Cicerone, has ſhewn us ſome curious remains 
of antiquity; but they have been all ſo ſhaken 
and ſhattered by * 2 mountain, that hardly any 
thing is to be found entire. 

Near to a vault, which is now thirty. feet be- 
Jow «ground, and has probably been a burial-place 
'there, is a draw well, where there are ſeveral ſtrata 
— lavas, with earth to a conſiderable thickneſs 
over the ſurface of each ſtratum. Recupero has 
made uſe of this as an argument to prove the 
great antiquity of the eruptions of this mountain, 
For if it requires two thouſand years or upwards, 
to form but a ſcanty foil on the ſurface of a lava, 


there muſt have been more than that ſpace of time 


betwixt each of the eruptions which have 155 
ed theſe ſtrata, But what ſhall we ſay af a 
they funk near to Jaci, of a great oth They 
Pierced through ſeven diſtinct lavas one under the 
other, the ſurfaces of which were parallel, and. 
moſt of them covered with a thick bed of rich 
earth. Now, ſays he, the eruption which formed 
the lp weſt of theſe lavas, if we may be allowed 
to reaſon from analogy, muſt have flowed from 
the mountain at leaſt 14,000 years ago. 
Recupero tells me he is exceedingly embarraſ- 
ſed, by theſe diſcoveries, in writing the hiſtory af 
the mountain.— That Moſes hangs like a ad. 
weight upon him, and blunts all his zeal for in, 
guiry; for that really he has not the conſcience. 
to make his mountain fo young, as that prophet ; 
mile the world—Whac: do you think of theſe 
| : . 
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ſentiments from a Roman Catholic divine?——The 
_ biſhop, who is ſtrenuouſſy orthodox—for it is an 
excellent ſee—has already warned. him to be upon 
| his guard: and not to pretend to be a better na- 
tural hiſtorian than Moſes; nor to prefume to urge 


any thing that may in the ſmalleſt degree be deem- 


ed contradictory to his ſacred authority. Adieu. 


bo 
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LETTER Vl 


"1008 | Catania, May 26th. 
'Th I'S morning we went to ſee the houſe and 
muſeum of the prince of Biſcaris; which, in an- 
tiques, is inferior to none I have ever ſeen, ex - 
cept that of the king of Naples at Portici What 


adds greatly to the value of theſe, is, that the 


prince himſelf has had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
moſt of them brought to light. He has dug them 
out of the ruins of the ancient theatre of Catania, 
at an incredible expence; but happily his pains 
have been amply repaid, by the number and variety 
of curious objects he has diſcoyered. It would 
be endleſs to enter into an enumeration of them; 
even during our ſhort ſtay, we had the ſatisfacti- 
on of ſeeing part of a rich Coriathian -cornice, 
and feveral pieces of ſtatues; produced again to 
the light after lying for ſo many ages in darkneſs 
and oblivion. His collection of medals, cameios, 
and intaglios is likewiſe very princely, and ſo 
are the articles in natural hiſtory; but the 

| polite 
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polite and amiable behaviour of the owner, gives 
more pleaſure than all his curioſities. He did 
not, oftentatiouſly, like the prince of Villa Franca, 
tell us, that his houſe and carriages were at our 
command; but without apy hint being given of 
it, we found his coach waiting at our door; 
and we ſhall probably te obliged to make 
uſe of it during our ſtay. His family conſiſts of 
the princeſs his wife, a ſon, and a daughter, who 
ſeem to emulate each other in benignity. They put 
me in mind of ſome happy families I have ſeen 
in our own country, but reſemble nothing we 
have yet met with*on the continent. He is juſt 
now building a curious villa on a promontory form- 
ed by the cane of 1669. The ſpot where the 
houſe ſtands was formerly at leaſt 5o feet deep of 
water; and the height of the lava above the pre- 
ſent level of the ſea, 1s not leſs than 350 more. 
This afternoon I walked qut alone to examine 
the cagricious forms and ſingular appearances that 
this deſtructive branch has aſſumed in laying 
waſte the country, I had not gone far when 1 
ſpied à magnificent building at ſome diſtance, 
which ſeemed to ſtand on the higheſt part of it. 
My curioſity lead me on, as I had heard no men- 
tion of any palace on this ſide of the city. On 
entring the great gate, my ſurpriſe was a good 
deal increaſed on obſerving a facade almoſt equal 
to that of Verſailles; a noble ſtaircaſe of white 
marble, and every thing that announced a royal 
magnificence. I had never heard that the kings 
of Sicily had a palace at Catania, and yet I could 
not account” for what I ſaw in any other way. I 
thought the vaſt front before me had been the 
whole of the palace; but conceive my amaze- 
ment, when on turning the corner, I found ano- 


ther front of equal greatneſs; and diſcovered - 


that what I had ſeen was only one fide of a 
_ ſquare. Hs £ 1 


x 
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I was no longer in doubt, well knowing that 
the church alone could be miſtreſs of ſuch mag- 
pificence. I haſtened home to communicate this 
diſcovery to my friends; when I found the Ca- 
nonico Recupero already with them. He abuſed 
me exceedingly for preſuming to go out without 
our Cicerone, and declared he had never been ſo 
much diſappointed in his life; as he had come on 
purpoſe to carry us there, and to enjoy our ſur- 
prize and aſtoniſnment. He then told us, that it 
was no other than a convent of fat Beuedictine 
monks ; who were determined to make ſure of a 
paradiſe, at leaſt in this world, if not in the 
other. He added, that they were worth about 
_ 15,000], a year; an immenſe ſum indeed for this 
comnry. ot 1,4 To thiarnt. 5 
We went with Recupero to pay our reſpects to 
theſe ſons of humility, temperance and mortihi- 
cation; and we muſt own, they received and enter- 
_ tained us with great civility and politengſs, and 
even without oſtentation. Their muſeum is little 
inferior to that of the prince of Biſcaris, and the 
apartments that contain it are much more mag- 
ni ficent. But their garden is the greateſt curio- 
ſity: Although it be formed on the rugged and 
barren ſurface of the lava, it has a variety and a 
neatneſs ſeldom to be met with. The walks are 


broad, and paved with flints; and the trees and hedges 


(which by the bye are in a bad taſte, and cut in 
a number of ridiculous ſhapes) thrive. exceeding- 
ly. The whole ſoil muſt have been brought from 
a great diſtance, as the ſurface of this lava (only 
150 years old) is as hard and bare as a piece of 
iron, The church belonging to this convent, if 
finiſhed, would be one of the fineſt in Europe; 
but as it is founded on the, ſurface of the porous 
and brittle lava, part of the foundation has given 
way to the preſſure of ſo huge a fabric: and ſe- 
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veral of the large arches that were intended to 
torm the different chapels, have already fallen 5 
dawn. Ouly the welt limb of the eroſs (not a 
fifth of the whole) is finiſned; and even this 

alone makes a very fine church. Here they have 
the fmeſt organ I ever heard, even ar 1 . 
think, to that at Harle. 5 
We went next to examine where the lava bad 
fealed the walls of Catania. It muſt have been a 
noble ſight. The walls are 64 palms high (near 
60 feet) and of a great ſtrength; otherwiſe they 
muſt have been borne down by the force of the 
flaming matter which roſe over this height, and 

_ ſeems" to have mounted conſiderably above the 
rop of the wall before it made its entry; at laſt 
it came down, ſweeping before it every ſaint in 
the calendar, who were drawn up in order of bat- 
ile on purpoſe to oppoſe its paſſage; and march- 
wg on in triumph, annihilated, in a manner, 
every object that dared to oppoſe litt Amongſt. 
other things, it covered up ſome fine mountains; one 
of which. was fo mueh eſteemed, that they have 
at a great expence pierced through the lava, and 
have now recovered their favourite ſpring. This 
excavation is a very curious work, ane" worthy 
of the attention of travellers. 

Catania is looked upon as one of io moſt” an- 
tient cities” in the Hand, or indeed in the world 
Their legends bear, that it was founded by the 

Cyelops, or giants of Etna, fu poſed to have 
been the firſt inhabitants of Sicily after the de- 5 
luge; and ſome of the Sicilian writers pretend that | 

it was built by Deuealion and Pyrrha, as foon as 

the waters ſubſided, and they had got down again 

to the foot of the mountain. Its antient name 

was Catena, or the eĩty of tna. FF 

It is now reekoned the third ny: 10 the King 1 
: Sp 8 ſince Meſſina was deſtroyed by the 


plague, Ws 


f 
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plague, it may well be conſidered as the ſecond. 
t contains. upwards of 30, ooo inhabitants; has 
an univerſity, the only one in the iſland; and a 
biſhoprick.. The biſhop's revenues are ' confider- 
able, and riſe . principally - from the fale of the 
ſnow on Mount Etna. One ſmall portion of 
which, lying on the north of the mountain, is ſaid 
to bring him in upwards of lool. a year; ſor 
Etna furniſhes ſnow and ice, not only to the 
whole iſland of Sicily, but likewiſe to Malta and 
a great part of Italy, and makes a very confider- 
able branch of commerce; for even the peaſants 
- In theſe hot countries, regale themſelves with ices 
during the ſummer heats; and there is no enter- 
tainment given by the nobility, of which theſe 
do not always make a principal part: a famine 
of ſnow, they themſelves ſay, would be more 
grievous, than a famine of either corn or wine, 
It is a common obſervation amongſt them, that 
without the ſnows of mount Aitna, their iſland 
could not be inhabited; ſo eſſential has this article 
of luxury become to them. But Atna, not only 
keeps them cool in ſummer, but likewiſe keeps 
them warm in winter; the fuel for the greateſt 
part of the ifland being carried from the immenſe 
and inexhauſtible foreſts of this volcano, and con- 
ſtitutes too, a very large branch of commerce.— 
But this amazing mountain perpetually carries 
me away from my ſubject; I was ſpeaking of this 
city. What of it was ſpared by the eruption 
1669, was totally ruined by the fatal earthquake 
1693; when the greateſt part of its inhabitants 
were buried under the walls of their houſes and 
churches... Yet, after ſuch repeated, and ſuch dil- 
mal diſafters, ſo ſtrange is their infatuation, that 
| they never could be prevailed upon to change 
their ſituation. The whole city was ſoon rebuilt, 
after a new and an elegant plan, and is now 
"Iran ET Be | | much 
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much handſomer than ever. There is ſcarce any 
doubt, that in ſome future commotion of the 
en 5M it will be again laid in aſhes. But 

at preſent they are in perfect ſecurity: The Virgin 
and St. Agatha have both engaged to protect them; 
and under their banner they hold An, with all 
the devils it contains, at defiance. 

Tbere are many remains of antiquity in this 
city, but indeed moſt of them are in a very ruin- 
ous ſtate. One of the moſt remarkable is an 
elephant of lava, with an obeliſk of Egyptian gra- 
nite on his back. There are likewiſe conſider- 
able remains of a great theatre, beſides the one be- 
longing to the prince of Biſcaris; a large bath al- 
molt entire; the ruins of the great ' aqueduct, 18 
miles long; the ruins of ſeveral temples, one of 
Ceres, another of Vulcan: The church called Boc- 
ca di Fuoco was likewiſe a temple. But the moſt 
entire of all, is a ſmall rotundo, which as well 
as the pantheon at Rome, and ſome others to be 
met with in Italy, in my opinion, demonſtrates 
that form to be the moſt durable of any. 

It has now been purged and purified from all the 
infection contracted from the heathen rites, and 
is become a Chriſtian church, dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin; who has long been conſtituted 
univerſal legatee, and executrix to all the antient 
goddeſſes, celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal: and 
indeed, little more than the names are changed, 
the things continuing pretty much the ſame as 
ever. The eatholieks themſelves do not at- 
tend to it: but it is not a little curious to confi- 
der, how ſmall is the deviation in almoſt eve 
article of their preſent rites from thoſe of the an- 
tients. I have ſomewhere ſeen an obſervation, 
which ſeems to be a juſt one: That during the 
long reign of heatheniſm, ſuperſtition had alto- 
ether exhauſted her talept for invention; ſo that 

| when 
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when a ſuperſtitious.ſpirit ſcized Chriſtians, they 
were under a neceſſity of borrowing from their 
1 and imitating ſome part of their ido- 

try. This appears to be ſtrictly the caſe. I 
took notice of it to Signor R 
moſt zealous ſectary in the world, and who ſrank- 
ly owned the truth of the obſervation. 

In ſome places the very ſame images {till remain: 
They have. only chriſtened them; and what was 
Venus or Proſerpine, 1s now Mary Magdalene, or 
the Virgin. The ſame ceremonies are daily per- 
formed before theſe images; in the ſame language, 
and nearly in the ſame manner. The ſaints are perpe- 
tually coming down in perſon, and working mira- 


cles, as the-heathen gods did of old. The walls of 


the temples are covered with the vows of pilgrims 


as they were formerly. The holy water, which was 
held in ſuch deteſtation by the firſt Chriſtians, is 
again revered, and ſprinkled about with the ſame 
devotion as in the time of paganiſm. The ſame in- 
cenſe is burnt, by prieſts arrayed in the ſame man- 
ner, with the ſame grimmaces and genutleftions, be- 


fore the ſame 1mages, and 1n the ſame temples too. 


In ſhort, ſo nearly do the rites coincide, that were 
the Pagan high-prieſt to come back, and re- aſſume 
his functions, he would only . to learn a few 
new names; to get the Maſs, the Paters, and the 
Aves by beart; which would be much eaſier to 
him, as they are in a language be underſtands, but 
which his modern ſucceſſors are often ignorant of. 


Some things to be ſure, would puzzle him; and he 


would ſwear that all the myſteries of Eleuſis were 


nothing to the amazing myſtery of tranſubſtantiati- 


on; the only one that ever attempted to ſet both our 


underſtanding, and our ſenſes at defiance, and baffles 


equally all the faculties both of the ſoul and body. 
— He would, likewiſe be a good deal at a loſs to ac- 
count for the 2 metamorphoſis of ſome of his 


old 


, who is not the 
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old friends. That (he would ſay) I can well remem- 
ber was the ſtatue of Venus-Meretrix, and was on- 
ly worſhipped by the looſe and voluptuous. She | 
feems to be wonderfully improved ſince you made 
der a Chriſtian; for I find ſhe is now become the 
great protectreſs of chaſtity and of virtue.—Juno 
too, who was ſo implacable and ſo revengetul, you 
have ſoftened down into a very moderate ſort of dei- 
ty; for I obſerve you addreſs her with as little fear 
or ceremony as any of the reſt of them; I wiſh you 
would make the Furies Chriſtians; too, for ſurely 
they would be much the better for it — But ob- 
ſerving the figure of St. Anthony; he would ex- 
claim with aſtoniſnment. But what do I behold !—-.. 
Jupiter, the ſovereign of gods and men, with a 
ragged cloak over his ſhoulders ! What a humiliat- 
ing ſpectacle! Well do I remember, with what 
awe we bent before that once reſpetable image. 
But what has become of the thunderbolt, which he 
held in his hand to chaſtiſe the world; and what is 
that he has got in its place? His conductor would 
tell him, that it was only a piece of rope, with 
knots upon it, to chaſtiſe himſelf; adding, that he 
was now doing penance for his long uſurpation; 
and that the thunder had long ago been put into 
better hands. However, he would ſoon find, that 
even theſe ſaints ſometimes change their names, ac- 
cCording to the enthuſiaſtic caprice of the people; 
aud from this verſatility, he would ſtill be in hopes, 
in proceſs of time, to ſee his friend Jupiter re aſ- 
ſume his bolt and his dignity” xy. 
Do you remember old Huet,—the greateſt of all 
originals ? One day, as he paſſed the ſtatue of Ju- 
piter in the capital, he pulled off his bat, and made 
him a bow. —A jacobite gentleman, who obſerved 
it, aſked him why be paid ſo much reſpec to that 
old gentleman.— For the ſame reaſon, replied Huet, 
that you pay ſo much to the Pretender. * ; 
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added ws I think there is rather a greater probabi- - 
| lity that his turn will come round again, than that 
of your hero: I ſhall therefore endeavour to keep 
well with bim, aud hope he will never forget.that 
I took notice of him in the time of his adverſity, 
Indeed, within the courſe of my own obſervation, 
I can recollea ſome of the moſt capital ſaints in the 
calendar, who have been diſgraced by the people, 
and new names given to their ſtatues. When we 
were in Portugal laſt war, the people of Caſtel 
Branco, were ſo enraged at St. Antonio for allow- 
ing the Spaniards to plunder their town, contrary, 
as they affirmed, to his expreſs agreement with then, 
that they broke many ot his ſtatues to pieces; and 
one that had been more revered than the reſt; t 
took the head off, and clapped on one of St. Fran- 


cis in its place; whoſe name and ſtatue ever after 


remained. Even the great St. Januarius himſelf, 1 
am told, was in imminent danger during the laſt fa- 
mine at Naples. A Swiſs gentleman aſſured me, 
that he had heard them load him with abuſe and in- 
vective; and declared- point-blank, that if he did 
not procure them corn by ſuch a time, he ſhould no 
longer be their ſaint. However, ſuch inſtances are 
but rare; and in general the poor catholicks are 
fully indemnifled for theſe ſudden fits of paſſion and 


reſentment, rom the full perſuaſion of the immediate 


preſence and protection of their beloved patrons. 
I have obſerved, with pleaſure, that glow of 
gratitude and affection that has aninlated their coun- 
tenances.; and am perſuaded that that the warmth 
of enthuſiaſtic devotion they often feel before their 
favourite ſaints, particularly their female mm 
muſt have ſomething extremely delightful in it; re- 
ſembling, per ha ps, the pure and delicate 5471s Soul 
of the moſt reſpectful love. Iown I have ſometimes 
envied them their.feelings ; and in my heart curſed 
the Pride of reaſon ang e with all its 


cool 
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cool and taſteleſs triumphs, that lulls into a kind/of | 
ſtoĩcal apathy theſe moſt exquiſite ſenſations of the 
ſoul. Who would not chuſe to be decei ved, when 
the deception raiſes in him theſe delicious paſſions, 
that are ſo wortbhy of the human heart; and for 
which, of all others, it ſeems to be the moſt fitted? 
But ik once you bave ſteeled it over with the hard 
and impenetrable temper of philoſophy; theſe fme- 
ſpun threads of weakneſs and affection, that were ſo 
pPliable, and fo eaſily tried, became hard and in- 
flexible; and for ever loſe that delicate tone of ſen- 
Ability that put them into a kind of uniſon and vi- 
bration with every object around us: For it is cer- 
tainly true, what has been ſaid of one part of our 
ſpecies, may almoſt with equal juſtice be applied : 


to the whole, = 


»*. 


n ee nog ee e vo- 
I remember Dr. Tiſſot told me, he had a; pati- 
ent that actually died of love for Chriſt; 125 When 
in the laſt extremity, ſeemed. ſtill to enjoy tbe 
greateſt happineſs; calling upon him with all the 
fondneſs of the moſt enthuſiaſtic paſſion. And 
from what I have often obſerved before the ſta- 
- . tues of the Virgin and St. Agatha, I am perſuad- 
ed, they have many inamoratos that would wil- 
e lives ri 


Now, pray don't you think too, that this per. 


+ . 


ſogal kind of worſhip is much better adapted to. 
the capacities. of the vulgar, than the more pure 
ans 9 78 5 modes of it; which would only dif- 
tract and confound their ſimple underſtandings, . 
unaccuſtomed to ſpeculation; and that certainly 
require ſomething groſs and material, ſome. object 
of ſenſe to fix their attention This even ſeems 
to have been the opinion of ſome of the ſacred 
writers, who often repreſent God under ſome ma- 
VV 5 
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Were you to attempt to give a country-fellow 
an idea of the Deity; were you to tell him of a 
being that is immaterial, and yet whoſe eſſence pe- 
netrates all matter; who has exiſted from all eter- 
nity; and whoſe extenſion 1s equally boundleſs 
with his duration; who fills and pervades milli- 
ons of worlds, and animates every object they 
contain; and who in the ſublime language of our 
« Tho chang'd thro all, is yet in all the ſame, 
„Great in the earih, as in il eatherial frane: 
Marms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
„ Glows in nec ye and bloſſoms in the trees; 
Lives thro all life, extends thro all extent; 
© Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, 


„ 


Jo him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall, e 
« He fills, he bounds, connefs and equals all,” 


Now, what do you imagine he would think of 
ſuch a being? I am afraid his underſtanding would 
be ſo bewildered, that he could not think at all. 
But, ſet up before him the figure of a fine wo- 
man, with a beautiful child in her arms, the moſt 
intereſting object in nature; and tell him ſhe can 
procure him every thing he wants; he knows per- 
fectly well what be is about; feels himſelf animat- 
ed by the object, and prays to her with all his might, 
Adieu.— We are going to be very buſy; and 
are preparing every thing for one of the greateſt 
objects of our expedition; the. examination of 
mount tna. Indeed, we. have recerved but bad 
encouragement; and are beginning to doubt of the 
poſſibility of ſucceſs. Recupero tells us, that the 
ſeaſon is not far enough advanced yet, by ſome 
months; and that he does not think it will be 
poſſible to get near the ſummit of the mountain. 
The laſt winter, he ſays, was ſo uncommonly le- 
vere, that the circle of ſnow extended much near- 
er the foot of the mountain than uſual; that al- 
. F | though 
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4 
wong this eirele is now greatly contracted, 
ſtill extends nine or ten miles below the 5 N 
He adviſes us to return this way in the month _ 
of Auguſt; and, if pothble, make Atna the laſt 
part of our a 9. ine? If we do not ſucceed to- 
morrow, we ſhall probably follow his advice; 
but we are all determined to make a bold puſh 
EY. for it.— The weatber is the- moſt favourable —— 
can be imagined: Here is a delightful evening; 
and by the ſtar- light we can obſerve the ſmoke 
rolling down the ſide of the mountain like a vaſt 
torrent. Recupero ſays, this is a ſure indication 
of the violence of the cold in theſe exalted regions 
of the atmoſphere, which condenſes the vapour, 
and makes it fall down, the moment it iſſues out 
of tbe crater. He adviſes us, by all means, to 
99 plenty of ligueurms, warm fur cloaks, and 
atehets to cut wood; as we. ſhall probably be 
obliged to paſs the night in the open air, in a 
Climate, he aſſure us, as cold as that: of Greenland. 
It is very ſingular if this be true; for at preſent 
we are melting with heat, in thin fuits of taffeta. 
Adien. Lou thall know it all on our return, 11 
we 1. not. EOS «be Ate of 1 4 toe | 
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- Catania, May 29th. 


Fn whe Kals by da * Diu we ſet off to viſit 
mount Etna, that ai and reſpectable fa- 
ther of mountains. His baſe, and his immenſe 
declivities, are covered over with a numerous 
progeny of his own: For every great eruption 
produces a new mountain; and perhaps by the 
number of thefe, better than by any other method, 
the number of eruptions, and the ws of Etna It 
ſelf; might be afcertained. > 
- The whole mountain is divided into ha diſ- 
tinct regions, called La Regione Culta, or | Pied- 
monteſe, The Fettile Region; % Regione Syluoſa, or 
| Nemoroſa, The Woody Region; and /a Relione De- | 
ſerta, or Scoperia, The Barren Region. 
Theſe three are as different, both in 3 
and productions, as the three zones of the earth; 
and perhaps, with equal propriety, might have 


been ſtiled the Torrid, the Temperate, and the - 


Frigid zone. The firſt region ſurrounds the foot - 
of the mountain, and conſtitutes the moſt fertile 
country in the world on all fides of it, to the ex- 
tent of about fourteen or fifteen miles, where the 
woody region begins. It is compoſed almoſt en- 
tirely of lava, which, after a number of ages, is at 
laſt converted into the moſt fertile of all ſoils. _ 
At Nicoloſi, which is twelve miles up the 
mountain, we found the barometer at 27: 15; at 

Catania it ſtood at 29: 8; although the former 

elevation is not very great, probably not exceed - 

ing op feet, yet the cry was totally changed. 
ö ; 3 1 
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At Catania the harveſt was entirely over, and the 
heats were infupportable; here they were A an 2:0 
rate, and in many places the corn is as yet 
green. The road for theſe twelve Alles 7 is the 
worlt I ever travelled; entirely over old lavas and 
the mouths of extinguiſhed volcanos now convert- 
ed into corn; fields, vineyards and A 

The fruit of this region is reckoned the fineſt in 
1 particularly. the figs, of which they have a 
great variety. One of theſe of a very large ſize, 
eſteemed ſuperior in flavour to all the reſt, they 
. is peculiar to Ktna. ; 

-.' The lavas, which; as IJ have already aid form 
this region of the mountain, take their riſe from 
an infinite number of the moſt beautiful little 
mountains on earth, which are every where ſcat- 
tered on the immenſe declivity of tna. Tbeſe 
are all of a regular figure; either that of a cone, 
or # ſemiſphere; and all, but a very few, are co- 


Vvered with beautiful trees, and the richeſt ver- 


dure: Every eruption generally forms one of 
theſe mountains. As the great crater of Etna, 
itſelf is raiſed to ſuch an enormous height above 
the lower region of the mountain, it is not poſhble 
that the internal fire, raging for a vent, even. 
round the baſe, and no doubt vaſtly below it, 
ſhould be carried to the hei ght of twelve or thir- 
teen thouſand feet, for bars a Vis fo high is the 
ſummit of Etna. It has therefore generally hap- 
pened, that after ſhaking the. mountain and its 
_ neighbourhood for ſome. time, it at laſt hurſts 
open its ſide, and this is called an eruption. At 
firſt it only ſends forth a thick ſmoke and ſhow- 
ers of aſhes that lay waſte the adjacent country: 
Theſe are ſoon followed by red-hot ſtones, and 
rocks of a great ſize, thrown to an immenſe 
height in the air. Thefall of theſe ſtones, toge- 
ther with the quantitips of aſhes diſcharged at the 
$62; 1 OE lame 
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- fame time, at laſt 8 e ſpherical and conical 
mountains I have mentioned. Sometimes this pro- 
ceſs is finithed in the courſe of a few days, 
ſometimes it laſts for months, which was the caſe 
in the great eruption 1669. In that caſe, the moun- 
tain formed is of a great ſize; . ſome of them 
are not leſs than ſeven or eight miles round, 
. and, upwards, of one thouſand feet in perpendt- 
_ cular: height; others are not more than two or 
TO miles round, and TREE * or four hundred feet 
7 
Bier the new mountain 18 "Fitted, the AN 
N burſts out from its lower fide; and 
earing every thing before it, is for the moſt part 
terminated by the lea. This is the common pro- 
greſs of an eruption; however, it ſometimes hap- 
| ang though rarely, that. the lava burſts at once 
rom the ſide of the mountain, without all theſe 
attending circumſtances; and this is commonly 
the caſe. with the eruptions of Veſuvius, where 
the elevation being ſo much ſmaller, the melted 
matter is generally carried up into the crater. of 
the mountain, which then exhibits the phano- 
mena I have deſcribed; diſcharging ſhowers of 
ſtones and aſhes from the mouth of the volcano, 
without forming any new mountain, but ouly 
adding conſiderably to the height of the old one; 
till at laſt the lava, riſing near r the ſummit, burſis 
the fide of the carter, and the eruption is declar- 
ed. This has literally been the (caſe with two 
eruptions . J haye been an attentive” witneſs of in 
that mountain; but tna is upon a much larger 
ſcale, and one crater is not enough to give vent 
to ſuch oceans of liquid . | 
Recupero aſſures me, he ſaw in an regen of 
that mountain large rocks of fire diſcharged 10 
the height of ſome tbouſand feet, with a 'noiſe | 


much more terrible than that of thunder. He 
meaſured 


—— 
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5 mea Fred from the time of their greateſt elevatich 


till they reached the ground, and found they 
took . twenty-one ſeconds to deſcend; which, ac- 
cording to the rule of the ſpaces, being as the 
ſquares of the times, amounts, I think, to u 

wards of 7000 feet. A moſt aſtoniſhing hei % 
ſurely, and requiring a force of projection 7 
what we have any conception of. I- meaſured 
the height of the exploſions of Veſuvius by the 
ſame rule, and never obſerved any of the ſtones 
' thrown from it to take more than nine ſeconds 
to deſcend, which ſhews they had riſen to litt le 


more than 1200 feet. 


Our landlord at Nicoloſi gave us an account 7 
the ſingular fate of the beautiful country near Hybla, 
at no great diſtance from hence. It was fo celebrated 
for its fertility, and particularly for its honey, that 
it was called Mel Path, till it was overwhelmed b 
the lava of Etna: and having then become totally 
barren, by a kind of pun its name was changed to 
Mal Paſſi. In a ſecond eruption, by a ſhower of 
aſhes from the mountain, it ſoon Te-affumed its an- 


* 


cient beauty and fertility; and for many years was 


called Bel Paſh. Laſt of all, in the unfortunate æra 


of 1669, it was again laid under an ocean of fire, 
and reduced to the moſt wretched ſterility, ſince 


which time it is known again by its ſecond appella- 
tion of Mal Paſh. However, the lava, in its courſe 
over this beautiful country, has left ſeveral little 
 1fands or billocks; juſt enough to ſhew what it for- 
merly was. Theſe make a fingular appearaiice, in 
all he bloom of the moſt luxuriant vegetation, 


| ſurrounded and rendered almoſt inacceſſible by large 
fields of black and rugged lava. The mountain 
from whence the firſt eruption iſſued, that covered 
the Mel Paſſi, is known by the name of Mont pelieri; 
J was firuck with its art appearance at 
a diflance and could not reſiſt the on 
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had of examining it minutely, as well as of obſery- 


ing the effects of the two eruptions that overwhelm- | 


Montpelieri is rather of a ſpherical than a coni- 


Cual ſhape, and does not riſe in perpendicular height 


. * 
; * 


above 300 feet, but it is ſo perlectly regular on eve- 
75 fide, and ſo richly overſpread with fruits and 
flowers, that I could not. leave ſo heavenly a ſpot, 
wit haut the greateſt regret. Its cup or crater. is 


large in proportion to the mountain, and is as ex- 


actly hollowed out as the beſt made bowl. I walk- 
ed quite round its outward edge, and think the - 


eircumſerence muſt be ſomewhat more than a mile. 
_ » Phis mountain was formed by the firſt eruption 


that deſtroyed the country of Mel Paſſi, and is of a 


very old date. -It buried a great number of villages 


and country-houſes ; and particularly two noble 


churches, which are more regretted, than all the 
reſt, on account of three ſtatues, reckoned at that 
time the-moſt perſect in the iſland. They have at- 
tempted, but in vain, to recover them; as the ſpot 
where the churches ſtood could never be juſtly aſ- 


certained. Indeed it is impoſſible it ſhould ; for 


. 


theſe churches were built of lava, which it is well 
known is immediately melted, when it comes into 


contact with a torrent of new erupted matter: And 
Maſſa ſays, that in ſome eruptions of tna, the la- 
va has poured down with ſuch a ſudden im petuoſity, 


that in the courſe of a ſew hours, churches, palaces, 
and villages, have been entirely melted down, and 
the whole run off in fuſion without leiving the leaſt 


mark of their former exiſtence. But it the lava 


has had any conſiderable time to cool, this ſingular 


_effe&-never happens. 


I The great eruption of 1669, after ſhaking the 
whole country around for four months, and form- 
ing a very large mountain of ſtones and aſhes, burſt. 

out about a mile above Montpelieri, and deſcend- 
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og like a torrent, bore directly againſt, the middle 
of, that mopntain, and (they, pretend) perforated it 


from ſide to ſide: this however doubt, as it muft 


have broken the regular form of the mountain. 


pierced it to a great depth. be lava tben divided 
into two branches; and ſurrounding this mountain, 
joined again on its ſouth ſide; and laying waſte/the 
whole country betwixt that and Catania, ſcated the 
walls of that city, and poured its flaming torrent 
into the ocean. In its way, it is ſaid to, have des 
reed the poſſeſſions of near 30, ooo people, and 


reduced them to beggary. It formed ſeveral hills 


Fug 


where there were formerly valleys; and filled upa 


large Jakes, of which there is not now the leaſt, vel 


tige to be ſeen. 


01 JI 1 Di 


: 


than any other, they tell a great many ſimgular.ſto- 


„„ (MTS [OV DIES YE. . h 
As the events of this eruption are better-known 


ries of it; one of which, however incredible it may 
appear, is well aſcertained. A ae, wee e 
19, convent of Jeſuits, | lay direct 
This vineyard was formed on an ancient lava; pro- 
bably a thin one, with a number of caverns and 
revices under it, The liquid lava entering into 
Theſe caverns, ſoon filled them up, and by degrees 
pbhore up the vineyard; and the Jeſuits; ,wbo,erery 
moment expected to fee it buried, beheld-ojins 
> amazement the whole field begin to mode off. It 


- 
* 


Wag, carried on the ſurface of the lava to a confider- 
able diftance; aud though the greateſt part was de- 


; FO Tau it remains to this day: 
Mie went to examine tbe mouth ſrom Wbence this 
Py. gr ead:ul torrent iſſued; and were ſurpriſed to find 


Y in its way. 


ameter. Ihe mountain ſrom whence it ſprunge 


11 2 ſmall hole, of about three or four yards 


7 bo J 8 1 4 
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s bere is a aft entern om the oppoſite ſide of. it, 

Where people go to ſhoot wild pigeons, which breed 
| ER Es there 
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tio, is ligle. leſs than the conical part of Ve- 
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ere an great abundance. The innermagt parts of 
this caverm are ſo very diſmal and gloomy, that our 
| landlot&'told: us ſome people had loft their ſenſes 
from having advanced too far, imagiuing they ſaw 
devils and'theffpirits of the damned; for it is ſtill 
very +4. monintd 4 believed here, that "Exa is the mouth 
of Welpe“ r gan Jha 
We Foutid ch ogres' of wildneſs ad tergelt in 
rhe inhabitants ot this mountain, that I have not 
obſerved any where elſe; It put me in mind of an 
obſervation_the Padre della Torre (the hiſtoriogra- 
pher of mount Veſuvius) told me he had often made 
tithe confines of Naples; that iu the places where 
the air is moſt impregnated with ſulphur and hot 
 exhalations; the people were always moff wicked 
and vicious. Whatever truth there may be in the 
obſervation, the people about Nicoloſi at leaſt ſeem 
to confirm it. The whole village flocked round us, 
aud the women in particular abuſed us N 
the cauſe of which we at laſt found was, that F. 
blooming complexion aud white {kin had made theta 
take bins for one of their own ſex. They made 4 
great clamour, and it was with difficulty we could 
appeaſe them. ' The perſon whom Recupero had 
appointed to accompany us, known by the name 

5 the Cyclops, (the man in the iſland that is beſt 
acquainted” with mount tna) was ordered by 
them not to go with 35 and if we had not at laſt 
obtained 'their' conſent by ſoothing and flattery, 
the beſt method with women, he gdurſt not have 
diſobeyed them. At firſt we had been obliged to 
ſhut» the gate of the court, they were ſo ver 
noiſy” and tumultuous; but when our landlord (a 
prieſt) for whom we had letters from Canis. 
aſſured them that we were Chriſtians, and came 
with no bad intentions, they became more mo- 
derate, aud we ventured out amongſt them. This 
confidence ſoon gecſtiredd cheirs; ; and in a 3 AS 
55 „„ x ttt W time 
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time we became good friends, and had a great 
deal of eonverſation. 

It was with much difficulty I could perſuade 
them that we were not come ſearch for hidden 
treaſures, a. great quantity of Which they believe 
is to be found in Montpelieri; and when I went 
to chat mountain they were then fully convinced 

that this was our intention. Iwo of the men 
followed me, and kept a cloſe eye on every ſtep 
that I took; and when I lifted auy. bit of lava or 
pumice, they came running up, thinking it was 
ſomething very precious; but when they obſerved 
they were only bus of ſtone, and. that I put them 
into my pocket, they laughed beartily, talking to 
one another in their mountain jargon, which is 
unintelligible even to Italians. However, as moſt 
of them ſpeak Italian fo as to be underſtood, they 
aſked me what I was going to make of thoſe bits 
of ſtone? I told them, they were of great value in 
our country; that the people there had a way of 
making gold of them: At git they both ſeemed. 
exceedingly ſurpriſed, and ſpoke again in their own 
tongue. Wome, I found: they did not believe 
me; one of them told me, if that it had been true, 
1 certainly would not have been ſo ready in tel- 
liug it: But, faid he, if it is ſo, we will ſerve 
you for ever, if you will teach us that. art; for 
then we ſhall be the richeſt people on earth. I 
aſſured them that I had not yet learned it myſelf, 
and that it was a ſecret known only to very few. 
They were likewiſe a good deal ſurpriſed to ſee 
me pull out of my pocket a magnetical needle and 
a ſmall electrometor, which I had prepared at 
Cataig to examine the electrical ſtate of the air; 


and I was at firſt afraid they ſhould have taken * 


me for a conjurer (which you know already hap- 
pened amongit the Appenines) Put CINE: that 


idea did not ſtrike them. 1 
| - « 2 8 5 : | On ; 
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On our way back to Nicoloſi we were joined 


by three or four more, with their wives. I be- 


gan to be a little afraid of myſelf, leſt they ſhould 
inſiſt on knowing the ſecret. However, I took out 


my bits of lava, and told them they were at their 
ſer vice, if they had any occaſion for them. But 
they refuſed them, ſaying, they wiſhed to the 
Virgin, and St. Agatha, that I could take away 
the whole of it; as it had ruined the fineſt coun- 


try in all Sicily. 


One fellow, who aſſumed an air of ſuperior _ 


. wiſdom and dignity to the reſt, made them form 


a circle round him, and began to interrogate me 


with great gravity and compoſure. It was with 
difficulty I could keep my countenance; but as 


I was alone with them, at ſome diſtance from the 
village, I was afraid of offending. He deſired me 


to anſwer him with truth and preciſion, what 


were the real motives of our coming ſo ſatiguing 


and difagreeable a journey? I told him, on my 


word, that we had no other motive but curioſity 
to examine mount Ana. On which, laughing to 
one another with great contempt ; Un bel ragione- 
queſto, non dero, ſaid they; (a very pretty reaſon, 
truly.) The old fellow then aſked me what eoun-- 


try we were of, I told him, we were Ingle/e. E 


dave 2 loro paeſe, ſaid he; where-abouts does their 
country he? I told him it was a great way off, 
on the other {ide of the world. Da vero, ſaid 
told him (laugbing) that they did. — Ah, ſaid 
he ſhaking his head, mi pare che non credono traps 


Sone of the company then obſerved, that he 


remembered ſeveral of theſe Ingleſe, that ar dif- 


ferent times, had paid viſits to mount Etna, and 


that they never yet could find out their motive; 
but that he well recollected, to have heard mauy 


of their old people ſay, that the Ingleſe had a 
queen that had burnt in the mountain for many 


years 
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years paſt; and that they ſuppoſed theſe. viſits , 
were made from ſome devotion or reſpect to her 
memory. I aſſured them that the Ing leſe had but 
too little reſpect for their queens when they were 
alive, but that they never troubled themſelves 
about them after they were dead: However, as 
all the 8 confirmed this teſtimony, I thought 
it was beſt to ſay little againſt it; but I was 
extremely curious to know who this queen might 
be. They alledged that I knew much better than 
[they but added, that her name was Anna. 

1. engl not conceive what queen Anne bad 
done to bring her there; and was puzzling myſelf 
to find it out, when one of them ſoon cleared up 
the matter; he told me ſhe was wiſe to a king 
that had been a Chriſtian, and that ſhe had- made - 
him an Heretic, and was in conſequence con- 
demned to burn for ever in mount Amma. In 
ſhort, I found it was no other than poor Anne 
Boleyne. . So ſoon as I mentioned the name, &i fignor, 
faid bh fellow, /iſteſſa, Piſteſſa, la connoſſe meglio che 
noi. I aſked if her huſband was there too, for 
that be deſerved it much better than ſhe: ficurn, 
ſaid he, and all his heretic ſubjects too; and if 
you are of that number, you need not be in ſuch 
a hurry to get thither, you will be ſure of it at 
laſt. I thanked him and went to join our com- 
pany, not a little amuſed with the converſation. . 

We ſoon after. left Nicoloſi, and in an our 
and an half travelling, over barren, aſhes. and 
| lava, we arrived on the confines of the Regione 
Sylvoſa, or the Temperate Zone. So ſoon as we 
— cheſe delightiul foreſts, we ſeemed to have 
got into another world. The air, which before 
was ſultry and hot, was now cool and refreſhing; 
abt: every, breeze was loaded with a thouſand 
parſumes, the Whole ground being covered over 
with he, richeſt aromatic plants.— n _ 
wr Fs 1 
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. of this region are furely the moſt heavenly ſpots 
upon earth; and if tna reſembles hell within, 
it may with equal e be ſaid wo reſemble 
paradiſe without. 5 
It is indeed a curious e ha his 
mountain ſhould re-unite every beauty and every 
horror; and, in ſhort, all the moſt oppoſite, and 
diſſi milar objects in nature. Here you obſerve a 
gulph, that formerly threw out torrents of fire, 
now covered with the moſt luxuriant vegetation; 
and from an object of terror, become one of de- 
light. Here you gather the moſt delicious ſruit, 
rifing from What was but lately a black and bar- 
ren rock. Here the ground is covered with every 
flower; and we wander over theſe beauties, and 
contemplate this wilderneſs of ſweets, without 
conſidering that hell, with all its terrors, is im- 
mediately under our feet; and that but a few 
yards ſeparate us from lakes of liquid fire and 
brimſtone. ; 
But our aſtoniſhment nil coal on eaftivg 
our eyes on the higher regions of the mountain. 
There we' behold, in perpetual union, - the two 
elements that are at perpetual war; an immenſe 
gulph of fire, for ever exiſting in the midſt of 
nous, which it has not power to melt; and im- 
menſe fields of ſnow and ice for ever ſurrounding 
this gulph of fire, n they have not Powen to 
extinguiſh. | 
The woody region of Kina aſcdads 905 about 
eight or nine miles, and forms a zone or girdle, 
of the greateſt green, all around the mountain. 
This night we paſſed through little more than 
the half of it; arriving ſome time before ſun-ſet 
at our lodgings, which was no other than a large 
cave, formed by one of the moſt autient aud ve. 
nerable lavas. It is called La Spelonca del Capri- 
ole, or the goats cavern, becauſe frequeuted by 
7; thoſe 
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thoſe animals; who ann reſuge | there in bad 
Weather. 

Here we ns delighted with the cation planter 
of many grare and beautiful objects; the proſpect. 
on all fides is immenſe 5 and we already ſeem to be 
lifted oy: en the earth, and to have got into a new 
world. f . 
Our cavern is -Sartburndat by the moſt ſtately and 
majeſtic oaks; of the dry lea ves of which, we made 
very comfortable beds; and with our hatchets, 
Which we had brought on | purpoſe, we cut down 
great branches, and, in a A time, had a fire large 
enough to roaſt an ox, I obſerved | my thermometer, 
and wund, from 751 at Nicoloſi, it had now fallen 
below 60. The barometer ſtood: at 24: 2. In one 
end of our eave we ſtill found a great quantity of 
ſnow, which ſeemed to be ſent there on purpoſe ſor 
us; as there was no water to be found. With this 
ve filled our teac kettle, as tea and bread and butter 
was the only ſupper we had provided; and proba- 

the beſt one to prevent us from being overcome 
| by geop or fatigue. ed! it] 

Not à great way from this cavern, are two of: 
the moſt beautiful mountains of all that number 
that ſpring from ina. I mounted one of our beſt 
mules; and with a good deal of difficulty arrived 
at the fummit of the higheft of them, juſt a little 
before funſet. The profpect of Sicily, with theſur- , 
rounding ſea and all its iſlands, was wonderfully. 
noble, The whole courſe of the river Semetus, the 


ruins of Hybla, and ſeveral other antient towns; the. 


rich corm-tields and vineyards. on the lower region 
of the mountain, and the amazing number of beau- 
tiful mountains below, made a delight ful ſeene. The 
hollow craters of theſe two mountains are each of 
them confiderably' larger than that of Veſuvlus. 
They are now filled with ftately oaks, aid covered 
ö W cat * wirk the richeſt ſoil. a obſerved that 

1 5 | N this 
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this region of Atna, like the former, is compoſed. 
of lava; but this is now covered ſo deep with earth, 
that it is no Where to be ſeen, but in the beds of the 
torrents. In many of theſe it is worn down by the 


| water to the depth of fifty or ſixty ſeet, and in one 


of them ſtill confiderably more W bat an idea 
does not this give of the LN. MW Fas * the | 
eruprions of this mountain! | 
As ſoon as it was dark we Ra rs to our en W 
took poſſkeihon of our bed of leaves. Our reſt, how- 
ever, was ſome what diſturbed by the noiſe of a 
mountain that lay a good way off on our right. It 
diſcharged quantities of fmoke, and made ſeveral ex- 
ploſions like heavy canon at a diſtance; but what is 
ſingular, we could obſerve no appearance of fire. 
This mountain was formed by an eruption in 1766, 
now upwards of four years ago; the fire of which 
is not yet extinguiſhed, neither is the lava by any 
means cold. This lava ſpent its fury on a beautiful 
foreſt, which it laid waſte to the extent of a good 
many miles. In many places it has run into gullies 
of a great depth, which it has filled up to the 
height, we eg of 200 feet. It is in theſe 
places where it retains the greateſt heat · On ou,ỹ 
road to-day we ſcrambled up this lava, and went a 
confiderable way over its ſurface, which appeared- 
perfectly cold; but it is certain, that in many 
places it ſtill emits volumes of ſmoke, particularly 


atter rain; and the people ſay, what I can readily 


beheve, that this will continue to be the caſe: for 
ſome years, where the lava is thickeſt. A ſolid bo- 
dy of fire, ſome hundreds of feet thick, and of ſo 
great an extent, muſt certainly retain its heat for- 
many years. The ſurface indeed ſoon becomes 
black and hard, and incloſes the liquid fire within, - 
in a kind of ſolid box, excluding all impreſſions 
er the external air or from the weather. 3 1 

ve ſeen, many months after eruptions of Mount 
CY Om. my | * Vefuvius, 
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Veſuv ius, a bed of "i though only of: a few feet 


thick, has continued red hot in the center long af- 


ter the ſurface was cold; and a flick thruſt into its 
crevices, inſtantly took fire, although there was 
no perceptible heat without. | 

Mafla, a Sicilian author of credit, ſays, be was 


at Catania eight years after the great eruption in 


1669, and that he it111 found the lava in many places 
was not cold: But there is an eaſy method of calcu- 
lating the time that bodies take to cool :—Sir Iſaac 
Newton, I think, in his account of the comet of 
1680, ſuppoſes the times to be as the fquares of their 
diameters and finding that a ſolid: ball of metal of 


two inches, made red hot, required upwards of an 


hour to become perfectly cold, made the calcula- 
tion from that to a body of the diameter of the earth, 


and found it would require upwards of twenty thou- 


fand years. If this rule be juſt, you may eafily 


com pute the time that the lava will take to become 


thoroughly cold; and that you may have time to 
do ſo, I ſhall here break off my letter, which I am 
obliged to write in bed, in a — aukward and diſ- 
agreeable poſture; the cauſe of which ſhall be ex. 
PR: to you in _ next. Aden.” 


Ever your” 8. 
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[DUE Rgening a butbrnbie na p ou our bed 
of leaves in the Spelonca del Caprioſe, we awoke 
about eleven ofclock 7 and melting down à ſuffi- 
cent quantity of ſnow; we boiled our tea-kettle, 
andomade a hearty meal, to prepare us for the 
remaining part of our expedition. We were 
nine in number; for we had our three ſervants, 
the Cyclops (our conductor) and two men its” 
take care of our mules.” The Cyclops now began 
to diſplay his great knowledge of the mountain, 
and we followed him with implicit confidence. 
Hei conducted us over Antres vaſt,” and De. 
« farts wild,” where ſcarce human foot had 
ever trod. Sansetüimes through gloomy foreſts, 
which by day-ligbt were delighttul; but now., 
from the univerſal darkneſs, the ruſtling of the 
trees, the heavy, dull, bellowing of the mountain, 
the vaſt ex pance of ocean firetched at an immenſe 
diſtance” below us, inſpired a kind of awful hor- 
. For. Sometimes we found outſelves aſcending 
great rocks of lava, where if our mules ſhould. 
make but a falſe ſtep, we might be thrown heads. 
long over the precipice. However, hr the athit- 
ance of the Cyclops, we overcame all theſe difh- 
culties; and he managed matters ſo well, that 
in the ſpace of two hours we found we had got 
above the regions of vegetation; and had left the 
ſoreſts of Etna far behind. Theſe a appeared now 
like a dark and gloomy gulph below us, that 
ſurrounded the mountain. 

Lhe profpe&t before us was of a very. different 
nature; we beheld an expanſe of ſnow and 5 

that 


ys 


{ 


that alarmed us exceedingly, and almoſt ſtagger- 
ed our reſolution. In the center of this, but ſtill 
at a great diſtance, we deſcribed the high ſummit 
of the mountain, rearing its tremendous head, 
and vomiting our torrents of ſmoke. It indeed 
appeared altogether inacceſſible, from 'the vaſt ex- 
tent of the fields of ſnow and ice that ſurround- 
ed it. Our diffidence was ſtill mcreafed by the 
ſentiments. of the Cyclops. He told us, it often 
happened, that the ſurface of the mountain being 
hot below, melted the ſnow in particular ſpots, 
and formed pools of water, where it was impol- 
{ible to forefee our danger; that it likewiſe hap- 
pened, that the ſurface of the water, as well as 
the ſnow, was ſometimes covered with black aſhes, 
that rendered it exceedingly deceitful; that how- 
ever, if we thought proper, he ſhould lead us on 
with as much caution as poſſible. © Accordingly, 
after holding a council of war, which you know 
people generally do when 'they are very much 
afraid, we detached our cavalry, to the foreſt be- 
low, and prepared to climb the ſnows. The Cy- 


5 clops, after taking a great draught of brandy, 


deſired us to be of good cheer; that we had 


plwenty of time, and might take as many reſts as 


we pleaſed. That the ſnow could be little more 
than ſeven miles, and that we certainly ſhould 
be able to paſs it before ſunriſe. Accordingly, 
taking each of us a dram of liquor, which ſoon 
removed every objection, we began our march. 

_ The aſcent for ſome time was not ſteep; and 
as the ſurface of the ſnow funk a little, we had 
tolerable good footing; but as it ſoon began to 
grow ſteeper, we found our labour greatly in- 
creaſe: however, we determined to perſevere, call- 
ing to mind in the midſt of our labour, that the 


emperor Adrian and the philoſopher Plato had 


py: undergone the fame; and from the ſame motive 


— 
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too, to fee the riſing ſun from the top of Et- 
na. After incredible labour and fatigue, but 
at the ſame time. mixed with a great deal of plea- 
ſure, we arrived before dawn at the ruins of an 
antient ſtructure, called 1/ Torre del Hloſaſo, ſu p- 
poſed to have been built by the philoſopher Em- 
pedoc les, who took up his habitation here, the 
better to ſtudy the nature of mount Etna. By 
others, it is ſuppoſed to be the ruins of a tem- 
ple of Vulcan, whoſe ſhop, all the world knows 
(where be uſed to make excellent thunderbolts 
and celeſtial armour, as well as nets to catch his 
wife when ſhe went aſtray) was ever kept in 
mount Atna. Here we reſted ourſelves for ſome 
time, and made a freſh application to our liquor 
bottle, which I am perſuaded, both Vulcan and 
Empedocles, had they been there, would have 
greatly approved of after ſuch a march. 5 
found the mercury had fallen to 20: 6. We 
had now time to pay our adorations in a filent 
contemplation of the ſublime objects of nature. 
The ſky was clear, and the immenſe vault of the 
heavens appeared in awful majeſty and ſplendor. 
We found ourſelves more ſtruck with veneration 
than below, and at firſt were at a loſs to know 
the cauſe; till we obſerved with aſtoniſhment, 
that the number of ſtars ſeemed to be infinitely 
increaſed; and the light of each of them appear- 
ed brighter than uſual. The whiteneſs of the 
milky way was like a pure flame that {hot acroſs 
the heavens; and with the naked eye we could 
obſerve cluſters of ſtars that were invifible in the 
regions below. We did not at firſt attend to the 
cauſe, nor recollect that we had now paſſed 
through ten or twelve thouſand feet of groſs va- 
our, that blunts and confuſes every ray, before 

it reaches the ſurface of the earth. We were 
amazed at the diſlinctneſs of viſion, and exclaimed 
| 3 B43 © - - $ ns 
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aber: What a glorious: firyation for an ob- 


| ſervatory! Had Empedocles had the eyes of 


Gallileo what [diſcoveries muſt he not have made! 


We regretted that Jupiter was not viſible, as I 


am perſuaded we might have diſcovered ſome of 
his ſatellites with the naked eye, or at lealt- with 

a {mall glaſs which I had in my pocket. We 
obſerved a light a great way below us on the 
mountain, which ſeemed to move amongſt the 


' foreſts, but whether an Ignis Fatuus, or what it 


Was, I ſhall not pretend v4 fay. We: likewiſe. 


took notice of ſeveral of thole meteors called Fall- 
ing Stars, which fill appeared to be as much 
elevated above us, as hen ſeen from the plain; fo 


that in all probabilit) , thoſe bodies move in re- 


gious much beyond the bounds that ſome phiſo- 


ſopbers have afligned to our atmoſpbere. a 
After. contemplating theſe objects for ſome time, 
we ſet oft, and ſoon after arrived at the foot of 


| the great crater of the mountain. This is of 


an axact conical figure, and riſes equally on all 
ſides. It is compoſed folety of aſhes and other 


burnt materials, diſcharged from the mouth of 


the volcano, which is in its center. This conical 


mountain is of a very great fize; its circumfer- 


ence. cannot be leſs AY ten miles. Here we 

took a ſecond reſt, as the greateſt part of our 

fatigue till remained; The Mercury had fallen 

to 20: 4:.—We found this mountain F 
p; and- although it had appeared black, 

it was likewiſe covered with ſnow, but the r. 


face (luckily for us) was ſpread: over with a pret- 


ty thick layer of aſhes, thrown out from 188 cra- 


ter. Had it not been for this, we never ſhould 


have been able to get to the top; as the ſnow 
Was every where frozen hard and folid, from the 
piercing cold of the air. 

"BK about an hour's climbing, we arrived at a 


place 


\ 


- 
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place where there was no fnow; and where 3 
warm and comfortable vapour iſſued from the 
mountain, which induced us to make another 
halt. Here I found the mercury at 19: 6:. The 
thermometer was fallen three degrees below the 
poiut of congelation; and before we leſt the ſum- 
mit of tna, it fell two degrees more, viz. to 
27.—From this ſpot it was only about 300 yards 
to the higheſt ſummit of the mountain, where we 
arrived in full time, to ſee the moſt wonderful 
and moſt ſublime fight in nature. ä 5 

But here deſcription muſt ever fall ſhort; for no 


imagination has dared to form an idea of ſo glori- 


ous and ſo magnificent a ſcene. Neither is there 
on the ſurface of this globe, any one point that 
unites ſo many awful and ſublime objects The 
immenſe elevation from the ſurface of the earth, 
drawn as it were to, a fingle point, without an 
neighbouring mountain for the ſenſes and imagt- 
Nation to reſt upon; and recover from their aſton- 
iſhment in their way down to the world. This 
point or pinnacle, raiſed on. the. brink of a bot- 
tomleſs gulph, as old as the world, often diſcharg- 
Ing rivers of fire, and throwing out burning 
rocks, with a noiſe that ſhakes the whole iſland. 
Add to this, the unbounded extent of the pro- 
ſpect, comprehending the greateſt diverſity and the 
moſt beautiful ſcenery in nature; with the riſing 
ſun, advancing in the eaſt, to an won- 
.. 55 

The whole atmoſphere by degrees kindled up, 
and ſhewed dimly and faintly the boundleſs pro- 
ſpect around. Both ſea and land looked dark and 
confuſed, as if only emerging from their original 
chaos; and light and darkneſs ſeemed ſtill undi- 
vided; till the morning by degrees advancing, 
completed the ſeparation. The ſtars are extin- 
guiſhed, and the ſhades diſappear. The 8 
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which but now ſeemed black and bottomleſs 
gulphs, from whence no ray was reflected to ſhew 
their form or colours, appear a new - creation 
riſing to the fight; catching life and beauty from 
every increaſing beam. The ſcene ſtill enlarges, 
and the horizon ſeems to widen and expand it- 
ſelf on all fides; till the ſun, like the great Crea- 


|. for, appears in the eaſt, and with his plaſtic ray 


completes the mighty ſcene, —All appears en- 
chantment; and it is with difficulty we can be- 
lieve we are ſtill on earth. The ſenſes, unac- 
ceuſtomed to the ſublimity of ſuch a ſcene, are 
bewildered and confounded; and it is not till 
after ſome time, that they are capable of ſeparat- 
ing and judging of the objects that compoſe it. 
—— The body of the ſun is ſeen riſing from the 
ocean, immenſe tracts both of ſea and land inter- 
vening; the iſlands of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, 
Strombolo, and Volcano, with their ſmoaking ſum- 
mits appear under your feet; and you look down 
on the whole of Sicily as on a map: and can 
trace every river through all its windings, from 
its ſource to its mouth. The view is abſolutely 
boundleſs on every ſide; nor is there auy one ob- 
| — within the circle of viſion, to interrupt it; 
ſo that the fight is every where loſt in the im- 
menſity, and I am perſuaded it is only from the 
imperfection of our organs, that the coaſts of 
Africa, and even of Greece, are not diſcovered, 
as they are certainly above the horizon. The cir- 
cumference of the viſible horizon on the top of 
tna cannot be leſs than 2000 miles: At Mal- 
ta, which is near 200 miles diſtant, they perceive 
all the eruptions from the ſecond region; and 


that ifland- is often diſcovered from about one 


half the elevation of the mountain; ſo that at the 
Whole elevation, the horizon muſt extend 'to near 
_ double that diſtance, or 400 miles, which makes 
Boo for the diameter of the circle and 2400 for the 

58 | circumſtance. 
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circumſerence. But this is by much too vaſt 
for our ſenſes, not intended to graſp ſo boundleſs 
a ſcene. I find, indeed, by ſome of the Sicilian 
authors, particularly Maſſa, that the African coaſt, 
as well as that of Naples, with many of its 
iſlands, have been diſcovered from the top of 
AÆtna. Of this, however, we cannot boaſt, though 
we can very well beheve it. Indeed, if we — 
the height of the mountain, it would be eaſy to 
calculate the extent of its viſible horizon; and 
(vice verſa) if its viible horizon was exactly aſ- 
certained, it would be an eaſy matter to calcu- 
late the height of the mountain. —But the moſt 
beautiful part of the ſcene is certainly the moun- 
tain itſelf; the iſland of Sicily, aud the numerous 
iſlands lying round it. All theſe, by a kind of 
magic in viſion; that I am at a loſs to accouut 
for, ſeems as if they were brought cloſe round 
the ſkirts. of Atna, tbe diſtances appearing reduc- 
eld to nothing. Perhaps this ſingular effe& is 
produced: by the rays of light paſſing from a 
rarer medium into a denſer; which U known 
law in optics) to an abſerver in the rarer medi- 
um, appears to liſt up the objects that are at the 
bottom of the denſe one; as a piece of money 
placed in a baſon appears lifted up as Joon. as 
the baſon is filled with water. 
The Regione Diſerta, or the frigid zone of . 
is the firſt object that calls your attention. It 
is marked out by a circle of ſnow N hich 
extend on all ſides to the diſtance o Rh ight - 
miles. In the center of this circle, the great 
crater of the mountain rears its burning head, 
and the regions. of intenſe cold and of intenſe 
; heat ſeem for ever to be united in the ſame point. 
On the north fide of the ſnowy region, they 
aſſure us, that there are ſeveral ſmall lakes that 
are never thawed; and that in many places, the 
laow, * wich the aſhes and ſalts of the 
Sens mountaia, 
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mountain, is Seni to a vaſt depth: And 
indeed 1 ſuppoſe the quantity of ſalts contained 
in this mountain, is one great reaſon of the preſerva- 
tion of its ſnows.— The Regione Diſerta is imime- 


15 diately ſucceeded by the Sy/voſa, or the woody 


region; which forms a circle or girdle. of the moſt 
beautiful green, which ſurrounds' the mountain 
on all ſides, and is certainly one of the moſt de- 
lightful ſpots on earth. This preſents a remark- 
able contraſt with the deſert region. It is not 
imooth and even like the greateſt part of the 
latter; but is finely variegated by an infinite uum- 
ber of thoſe beautiful little mountains that have 
been formed by the different eruptions of Etna. 
All thefe now have acquired a wonderful degree 
of fertility, except a very few that are but new- 
ly formed; that 1s. within theſe five or fix hun- 
dred years: For it certainly requires ſome thou- 
ſands to brings them to their greateſt degree of 
perfection. We looked down into the craters, of 
theſe, and attempted, but in Win; to number 
them. . 
The circumference of chi +: zone or great circle 
on Ætna is not leſs than 0 or 80 miles. It is 
every where ſucceeded by the vineyards, or- 
chards, and corn- fields that compoſe the Regione 
Culta, or the fertile region. This laſt zone is 
much broader than the others, and extends on all 
ſicles to the foot of the mountain. Its whole cir- 
* cumference,. according to Recupero, is 183 miles. 
| tr is likewiſe covered with a number of little 
conical and ſpherical mountains, and exhibits a 
wonderful variety of forms and colours, and makes 
A hy wing contraſt with the other two regions, 
It is bounded by the fea to the ſouth and ſouth- 


_ eaft, and on all its other fides by the rivers Se- 
metus and Alcantara, which run almoſt round 
it. The pale courle of thele rivers is ſeen at 

* dende, 
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once, / and all their beautiful windings nn 
theſe fertile valleys, looked upon as the favourite 
poſſeſſion of Ceres herſelf, —4 the very ſcene of 
the rape of her daughter Proſer pine. 
Caſt your eyes a Intle farther, and you em- 
brace the whole iſland, and ſee all its cities, rivers 
and mountains, delineated. in the great, chart of 
Nature: All the adjacent iſlands, the whole coaſt 
of Italy, as far as your eye can reach; for it is 
no where bounded, but every where loſt in the 
ſpace. * On the ſun's firſt riſing, the ſhadow of 
the mountain extends acroſs the whole 1ifland, 
and makes a large track vifible even in the fea 
and in the air. By degrees this is ſhortened, and 
in a little time, is confined Ws to the nnn 
hood of Etna. 5 
We now had time to examine a fourth region 
of this wonderful mountain, very different, in- 
deed, from the others, and productive of very 
different ſenſations; but which has, undoubtedly, 
given being to * the reſt; I mean the region of 
1 
The pred crater of this immmeunſe voleano 18 
a circle of about three miles and a balf ig cir. 
cumference, It goes ſhelving down on each fide, 
and forms a regular hollow like a vaſt amphithe: 
atre. From many places of this ſpace, iſſue vo- 
lumes of ſulphureous ſmoke, which, being much 
heavier than the cireumambient air, inſtead of 
rifing in it, as ſmoke generally does, immediately 
on its getting out of the crater, rolls down the 
fide of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to 
that part of the atmoſphere of the ſame ſpecific 
_ gravity with itſelf, - it ſhoots off horizontally, and 
forms a large track in the air, according to the 
direction of the wind; which, happily for us, 
carried it exactly to the fide oppoſite to that where 
we were 3 erater 1s ſo hot, that it is 


very 


7 
* 4 
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very dangerous, if not impoſſible, 10 go down in- 


to it; beides, the ſmoke is very incommodious, 


lebrated in all ages, looked upon as the terror 
and ſcourge both of this and another life; and 


equally uſeſul to ancient poets, or to modern 


wy Fang many places, the furface is ſo ſoft, there 


have been inſtances of people ſinking down in 


it, and paying for their temerity with their lives. 


Near the center of the crater is the great mouth 
of the voleano. That tremendous. gulph fo cer 


divines, when. the Muſe, or when the Spirit 
iufpires, We beheld it with awe and with hor- 


ror, and were not ſurpriſed that it had been con- 
ſidered as the place of the damned. When we 


reflect ou the immenſity of its depth, the vaſt cells 
and caverns whence ſo mauy lavas have iſſued; 


the force of its eternal fire to raiſe up thoſe 
lavas to ſo vaſt a height, to ſupport it as it 

were in the air, and even force it over the ver 

| ſummit of the crater, with all the dreadful accom- 


paniments; the boiling of the matter, the ſhaking 
of the mountain, the exploſions of flaming rocks, 


1 &c. we muſt allow, that the moſt enthuſiaſtic ima- 


gination, in the midſt of all his terrors, hardly 


ever formed an idea of a hell more dreadful. 


It was with a mixture both of pleaſure and 
pain, that we quitted this awful ſcene. But the 
wind had riſen very high, and clouds began to 
gather round the mountain: In a ſhort time they 


formed like another heaven below. us, and we 


were in hopes of ſeeing a thunder-ſtorm under 
dur feet: A ſcene that is not uncommon in theſe 


exalted regions, and which I have already ſeen. 


on the top of the high. Alps. But the clouds 
were ſoon diſpelled again by the force of the 


wind, and we were done in our expecy, 


4 | had olten 


told. of the great ea. 
| produced 


5 F 
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produced by diſcharging a gun on the top of high 
mountains. I tried it here, when we were a 
good deal ſurpriſed to find, that inſtead of in. 
creaſing the ſound, it was almoſt reduced to no- 
thing. The report was not equal to that of a 
pocket. piſtol: We compared it to the ſtroke of a 
ſtick on a door; and ſurely it is conſiſtent with 
reaſon, that the thinner thè air is, the leſs its im- 
preſſion muſt be on the ear; for in a vacuum there 
can be no noiſe, or no impreſſion can be made; 
and the nearer the approach to a vacuum, the 
impreſſion muſt always be the ſmaller. Where 
thoſe great effects bye been produced, it muſt | 
have been amongſt a number of mountains, where 
the ſound is reverberated from one to the other. 

When we arrived at the foot of the cone, we . 
obſerved ſome rocks of an incredible fize, that 
have been diſcharged from the crater. The larg- 
eſt that has been obſerved from - Veſuvius, is a 
round one of about twelve feet diameter. "Theſe 
are much greater; indeed almoſt in ks N of 
the mountains to each other. 

On our arrival at the Torre del Filoſoſo, ws 
could not help. admiring, that the ruins of this 
ſtructure have remained uncovered for ſo mat 
* ſo near the top of tna, when thouſands 

f places at a great diſtance from it, have been 
e buried by its lavas in a much ſhorter 
time. A proof that few eruptions have riſen ſo 
high in the mountan. 0 

Empedoeles was a native of Agrigentaga, aud 
is ſuppoſed to have died 400 years before the 2 
Chriſtian æra. Perhaps his vanity more than 
his philoſophy led him to this elevated ſituation; 
nay, it is ſaid to have carried him ſtill much far- 
ther: That he might be looked upon as a god, 
and that the people might ſuppoſe he was taken 
_ bp to heaven, he is recorded to have throwu him- 


ſelf. 


n 
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ſelf headlong into the great gulph of mount Etna, 
never ſuppoling that his death could be diſcovered 
to mankind; but the treacherous mountain threw 
' oat his flippers, which were of braſs, and an- 
' nounced to the world the fate of the philoſopher, 
ho, by bis death, as well as life, wanted only 
o e upon mankind, and make them believe 
ages he was greater than they. 

However, if there is fuch a thing as philoſophy 
on earth, this ſurely ought to be its ſeat. The 
proſpe& is little inferior to that from the ſummit ; 

and the mind enjoys a degree of ſerenity here, 
that even few philoſophers; I believe, could ever 
boaſt on that tremendous - paint, ——All Nature 
lies expanded below your feet, in her gayeſt and 
moſt luxuriant dreſs, and you {till behold” united 
under one point of view, all the ſeaſons of the 
year, and all the climates of the earth. The 
mediations are ever elevated in proportion to the 

grandeur and ſublimity of the objects that ſur- 
round us; and here, where you have all Nature 
to arouſe your Zamtratian- what mind can remain 
inactive? 
n loan" Reife lena a ard from expe. ” 
nence I can ſay with truth; that on the tops of 
the | higheſt mountains, where the air is fo pure 
and refined; and where there is not that immenſe 
weight of groſs vapours preſſing upon the body; 
the mind acts with greater freedom, and all the 
functions both of ſoul and body are perſormed in 

a ſuperior manner. It would appear, that in pro- 
portion as we are 9 8 above the habitations of 
men, all low and vulgar ſentiments are left be- 
hind; and that the ſoul, in approaching the æthe- 
real regions, ſhakes off its earthly affections, and | 
already acquires ſomething of their celeſtial puri- | 
ty. Here, where you ſtand. under a ſerene iky,.. 
_ ebold, wich equal ſerenity, the tempeſt and 

ſtorm 
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ſtorm (Oni below your feet: The lightning, 
dartiug from cloud to cloud, and the thunder 
rolling round the mountain, and threatening with 
deſtruction the poor wretches below; the mind 
confiders the little ſtorms of the human paiſions 
as equally below her notice.—Surely the-fituati- 
on alone, is enough to inſpire 1 and 
Em pedocles had good reaſon for chuſing it 

But, alas! how vain are all our reaſonings! Y 
In the very midſt of theſe meditations, my philo- 
ſophy was at once overſet, and in, a moment 1 
oba myſelf relapſed into a poor miſerable mor- 
tal; was obliged to own, that pain was the great- 
" Of of evils; and would have given the world to 
| have been once more arrived at thoſe humble ha- 
bitations, which but the moment be'cre, I bad 
looked down upon with ſuch contempt— in run- 
ning over the ' ice, -my -leg folded under me, and 
F recerved ſo violent a ſpram, that in a few mi- 
nutes it ſwelled” to a 1 degree, and I found 
myſelt unable to put my foot to the ground. 
Every muſcle and fibre was at that time "chilled 
and froze by the extreme cold, the thermometer | 
continuing fl below the point of conjelation. It 
was this cireumſtance, I ſuppoſe, that made the 
pain ſo violent; for I hy a conſiderable time on 
the ice in great agony: However, in tbeſe exalted 
regions, it was impoſſible to have a horſe, or a2 
carriage of any kind; and your er philoſopher 
was obliged to bop on one leg with two men 
fupporting him, ſor ſeveral miles over the ſnow; 
and our wags here alledge, that he left the greateſt 
part of his philofophy behind him, for the ule 
of Empedocle's heirs and ſucceſſors. | 
Iz was happy to get to my mule, but when 
I once mere found myſelf on our bed of leaves 
in the Spelonea del Capriole, T thought I 
was im Paradiſe: So true it is, that a We of 


| pain js the greateſt of pleaſures. The agony 1 


— 


EIS roads Catania.— 
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\ ſuffered, had thrown. me into a profuſe ſweat and 
a fever; however, in an inſtant I fell faſt aſſeep, 
and in an hour and a half, awaked in perfect 
bealth. We had an excellent diſh of tea, the 
9 refreſhing dna agreeable I ever drank i in all 
Re. 
e left the ann of the mountain — fix. 
ofclock, and it was eight at night before we 
We obſerved, both with plea- 
ſiure and pain, the change of the climate as we 
: defcended:- -From the regions of the moſt rigid 
winter, we oon arrived at thoſe of the moſt de- 
lightfel ſpring. On firſt entering the foreſts, the 
trees were ſtill bare as in December, not a ſingle 
leaf to be ſeen; but after we had deſcended a 
few miles, we found ourſelves i in the mildeſt, and 


the ſofteſt of climates; the trees in full verdure, 


and the fields covered with all the flowers of 
the ſummer; but as ſoon as we got out of the 
woods, and entered the torrid zone, we found the 
beats altogether inſupportable, ſuffered dreadfully 
rom them before we reached the city. On the 
road I ſaw many mountains which I intended to 
have viſited, but my ſprain put it out of my 
power. One of the moſt remarkable is called the 
Monte Pelluſe, the lava of which - deſtroyed the 
great aqueduQtof Catania for eighteen miles. It 
has here and there leit a few arches; but nothing 
of any conſequence. 
Mot far from this mountain ſtands the Monte 
| Viforia, one of the moſt beautiful of all the nu- 
merous family of ina. It is of a pretty large 
ſize, and perfectly regular, and ſeems to be in 
the gayeſt dreſs of any. Many of its trees, which, 
at a diſtance, we took to be oranges and citrons, 


2 appeared to be in full blow. It was tbe lava of 


this mountain that it is ſaid to have covered up 


5 the port of Ulyſſes, which is now three miles dil- - 


tant * the "ſea: but I ſhould ſuppoſe this 
eruption 


- 
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ac to have been much older than either 
Ulyſſes or Troy. 1 1 N FF 
On our arrival AY Catania; we went FEISTY 

ately to bed, being exceedingly op preſſed by the 
fatigue of our expedition; but ſtill more by the 
violent heat of the day: A day, in which, I think, 
I have enjoyed a greater degree of pleaſure, and ſaf- 
fered a greater degree of Sin. than in any other 
day of my lifſae. 
As my leg continues very much fwelled, Tom 
- till confined to my room, and moſtly, indeed, to 
my. bed, from. whence I have written you the 
- greateſt part of theſe two epiſiles, the enormous 
length of which I am aſhamed of. However, as I 
have ſtill omitted ſeveral articles, that I intended 
to take notice of, I ſhall add a ſequel to-morrow; _ 
and ſo conclude my account of mount tna. 
Had it not been for this abominable ſprain, that 
holds me faſt by the foot, you probably had 
not got off ſo Fo 5 but I am obliged to drop 
all farther thoughts ww climbing mountains, though 
there are _ thingy. 1. ain Wanted, to examine. 
. A | 
wo Ever your' 8. 
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Wi * care fa regulate. "thus; barometers 25 
the ; uh of the mountain. One of which. was left 
with the Canonico Recupero, and tbe other we 
carried along with us. Tbe former our friend a 
affures: us, bad no ſenſible variation during our 5 


| abſence. We both leſt it and found it at 29 
inches 8 lines and a half, Engliſh meaſure... a 


our arrival at Catania, the one we catried up 
with us Bod” {er {gen an to the lame. TP 
point. F TEST YOu: un 
I have ene 45 doch . bee 
ter, which I borrowed from the Neapolitan;phi- , 


| loſopher,. the Padre della Torre, Who furniſhed 


us with letters for this place, and would have a- 


companied us, could he have obtained, deren 


— 


barometer Which Lam ſorry to ſay, have been 
_ hithertaifo 
and thei ofert: he have written on OT 1 


the king. alt is made by Adams at London, and 


(as I. myſelf proved) exactly graduated ſrom the 


two pointss of freezing and boiling water, It. is, 
upon? Fa renbait scale. I ſhall mark the "beights,;; 


in the different regions of Atna, wirh. the rules 


for eſtimating the elevation of mountains by Ihe 


ng * 


very! in oct. Caſſini, Bouguer, #7 


to the 5reproacts'of:; ſcience, differing ſo much 
amongſt themſelves, that it is with n one 
Can come near the truth. 1 7 1332 
Etna has been often mbafurddubut. 1 ſhelieve 
never With any degree of agcrracy4/and -it 1 is real 
ly a ſifamie? bo the Society 9 in this = 45 
. * ca led 
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called the Ætnean academy, whoſe original inſti- 
tution was to ſtudy the nature and operations of 
this wonderful mountain. It was my full inten- 
tion to have meaſured it geometrically; but I am 
ſorry to ſay, although this is both the ſeat of an 
academy and univerſity, yet there was no qua- 
drant to be had. Of all the mountains I have 
ever ſeen, Etna would be the eaſieſt to meaſure, 
and with the greateſt certainty, and perhaps the 
propereſt place on the globe to eſtabliſh an exact 
rule of menſuration by the barometer. There is 
a breach of a vaſt extent, that begins exactly at 
the foot of the mountain, and runs for a great 
many miles along the coaſt. The ſea-mark of this 
beach forms the meridian to the ſummit of the. 
mountain. Here you are ſure of a perfect level, 
and may make the baſe of your triangle of what 


length you pleaſe. But unfortunately this men- 


ſuration has never been executed, at leaſt with 
any tolerable degree of preciſion. 
Kircher pretends to have meaſured it, and to 
have found it 4000 French toiſes in height; which 
is more than auy of the Andes, or indeed than 
any mountain upon earth. The Italian mathe- 
maticians are ſtill more abſurd. Some of them 
make it eight miles, ſome ſix, and ſome four. 
| Amici, the . laſt, and I believe the beſt who has 
made the attempt, reduces it to three miles, 264 
paces; but even this muſt be muy errone- 
ous; and probably the perpendicular height of 
Etna does not exceed 12000 feet, or little more 
than two miles. I ſhall mark the different me- 
and you may chuſe which you pleaſe. I believe 
the allowance in all of them, particularly m 
great elevations, where the air is ſq exceeding 
thin and light, is much too ſmall. Mikeli, whote 
menſurations are eſteemed more exact, has ever 
found it ſo. Caſſini Ons, I think, ten 1 
oy toiſes 
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toiſes of i Jevikicn; Lor ery⸗ live of mercury, 
adding” one foot to the firſt ten, two to the ſe- 
cond, three to the third, and ſo on: But ſurely 
the weight of the air diminiſhes in a much grade 
33 
Bouguer takes the diference of the logarithms 
of the height of barometer in lines (ſuppoſing 
theſe logarithms to confiſt only of five figures); 
from" this difference he takes away a Zoth part, 
and what remains he ſuppoſes to be the difference 
of elevation. I do not recollect his reaſon for 
this ſuppoſition; but the rule ſeems to be {till 
more erroneous than the other, and has been en- 
Urely laid aſide. I am told, that accurate experi- 
ments have been made at Geneva, to eſtabliſh the 
menſuration with the barometer; but I have not 
been able to procure them. M. de la Hire allows 
twelve toiſes, four feet, for the line of Mercu 
And Picart, one of the moſt exact of the nech 
academicans, fourteen Nes or about aint En- 
gliſn r 1 
Height of F ene 8 Thermometer. 8 


At Catania, May 26, at mid-day 576 
Ditto, May 27, at five in the morning 75 
2 1 Nicoloh, 12 miles uy the e nnd e 
| "mid-day - 4 Fes 5 


2 At the cave, called Spelonca del Capriole, | 1 1 
in the ſecond region, where there was 
ſtill a confiderable quantity of ſnow, xe 

7 ſeven at night 3 — 61 


In the fame cave at half an hour: paſt eleven 52 
5 e Torre del Filoſoto, in the third re- 


gion at three in the morning 345 
At the foot of the crater of Aitna , 1233 
About half. way up the crater 29 
5 Oh the ſummit of Etna, a little before lun- <p 

' Hile 3 * 5 0 * a 5 „ 3 ; | 27 | 

«44, x . 73 f 74 I 13 1 | g | F : ‚ | | 7 | 
270 . l ö F 17 „ 


Height 


% 


it 
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Height of the 3 in inches and lines. 


At the. ſea-fide at Catania 3 29 8 

At the village of Piedmonte, in the firſt re- 

gion of Aitna _ - - 3 27 8 . 

Ar Nicoloſi, in the ſame region 27 1 

At. the Caſtagno de Cento n in the =. 
ſecond „„ 26 55 


At the Spelouca del Capriole, ; in the ſecond * 


region 3 


At the Torre del F iloſolo, in the third re- 


gion 20 


At the foot of the by 117 233 4 


Within about 300 yards of the ſummit 19 65 

At the ſummit, of Autua, Poms to be . 

about - - I9 4 
4K he wind at the fummit was ſo violent that I 


fy $55 


q TOY did not Pe we ſhould find. Ktna 
ſo high. I had heard- indeed that it was higher 
than any of the Alps, but I never gave credit to 


it.—How great then was my aſtoniſhment to find 


that the mercury fell almoſt two inches lower 
than I had ever obſerved it on the very higheſt of 
the acceſſible Alps; at the ſame time I am per- 
ſuaded there are many inacceſſible points of the 
Alps, particularly. (Mont Blanc) that are 2580 
much higher than Etna. 

I found the magnetical needle greatly hi 


near the ſummit of the mountain; (the Padre 


della Torre told me, he had made the, ſame. ob- 
ſervation on Veſuvius) however, it always fixed at 


the north point, though it took longer time in 
fixing than below. But what Recupero told me 
happened to him, was very ſingular.— Soon after 
the eruption of 1755, he placed bis compaſs on the 


lava. The netdle, be ſays, to his great aſtoniſh- 


ment, was agitated with much violence for ſome 


12 | confiderable | 


— 
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conſiderable time, tin at last it entirely loft its 
magnerical power, ſtanding indiſc riminately at 
every point of the 'compals; and this it never 
after recovered, tin It was again zonen with the 
loadſtone. 5 
The wind wap ay te ſpr rain "thgerher, 
f in a great meaſure prevented Pe, electrical ex- 
eruments, on which we bad built not à little; 
However, I found that round Nicoloſi, and par- 
deten on the top of Montpelieri, the air was in 
a very favourable ſtate for electrical operations. 
Here the little pich balls, when inſulated, were 
ſenſibly affected and repelled each other above an 
inch. I expected this electrical ſtate of the air 
would have inczeafed as we advanced on the 
mountain; but at the cave where we ſlept, I could 
obſerve no ſuch effect. Perhaps it was owing to 
the exhalations from the trees and vegetabl es, 
Which are there exceedingly luxuriant; whereas 


about Nicoloſi, and round Montpelieri, there is 


hardly any thing but lava and dry bot ſand.— 
Or yerhaps:-it might be owing to the evening be- 

Aker advanced, and the dews beginning to 
N of However, I have no doubt, that upon t efe 
mountains, formed by eruption, where the air is 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphuxreous efflu via. 
great cle cricab diſcoveries might be made. And 
perhaps, of all the reaſons afligned for the won- 
derful vegetation that is performed on this mouni- 
tain, there is none that contributes Jo much to- 
Wards it, as this? conſtant electrical ſtate of the 
air: For from a variety of experiments it has been 


found that an increaſe of the electrical mat r 1125 
much to the progreſs of vegetation. It probably 
he there in the ſame manner a8 "bt the Ami 
body ;—the cireulation FE know is 5 
| Nur: aud the juices are 55 rough the 
fat td clethy. This 


has 


1 velſels with 'more * 


tbe rubbing, with dry and warm flanuel, eſteemed 


- 
4 
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has often been proved from the - mat remo- 
val of obſtructions by electricity; and probably 


ſo efficacious in ſuch caſes, is doing nothing more 
than exciting a greater degree of electricity 4 
part; but it has hkewiſe been demonſtrated) 
the common experiment of making water dr 
through a ſmall capillary ſyphon, which the 42 
ment it is electrified runs in a full ſtre 
I have indeed, very little doubt, that the fertility 
of, our ſeaſons depend. as much. on this quality 
in. the air, as either on its beat or moiſture. 
Electricity will Probably ſoon be conſidered as 
the great vivifying N 0 of nature, by which 
ſhe carries on moſt of her operations. It is a 
fifth element, diſtinct from, and of a ſuperior na- 
ture to the other four, which only compoſe the 
corporeal parts of matter: But this ſubtil and 
active fluid is a kind of ſoul that pervades and 
quickens every particle of it. When an equal 
quantity of this is diffuſed through the air, and 
over the face of the earth, every thing continues 
calm and quiet; but if by any accident, one part 
of matter ; Page acquired a greater quantity than 
2 the moſt ft dre conſequences often en- 
ſue before the quilibrium can be reſtored. 
Nature ſeems to fall into convulfions, and many 
of her works are deſtroyed:— All the great pha- 
nomena are produced; thunder, lightning, earth- - 
quakes, and whirlwinds; for, I believe, there is 
little doubt, that all theſe frequently. depend on 
this ſole cauſe. And again, "if we, 16. down 
from the ſublime of nature to its minutiæ, we 
ſhall. Ml find the ſame power acting; though 
perhaps in leſs legible characters; for as the know- 
ledge, of its. operations is ſtill in its infancy, they 
are generally miſunderſtood, or aſcribed to ſome 
lr cauſe, However, I! have. no doubt, that in 
| a | proceſs 


* : #7 


' 


, 
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oc of I theſe 0 be proper; inveniga⸗ 
* en mankind. will IE Þ Fh ieh they 
have been in the dark. It will then poſſibly be 
found, that What we call ſeuſibility of nerves 
and many of thoſe diſeaſes that the faculty have 
as yet. only invented names for, are owing to the 
| body's: being poſſeſſed of too large or too ſmall a 

vantity oz chis ſubtil and active fluid; that very 
di Perhaps, that is the vehicle of all our tcel> 


ings; and which, they have fo long ſearched for 


in vain in the nerves:. For I have ſometimes been 
led to think, that this ſenſe was nothing elſe than 
a flighter kind of electric effect, to which the 
nerves ſerve as conductors; and that it is by the 
rapid. circulation of this penetrating and animating 
fire that our ſenſations. are performed, We al 
know, that in damp and hazy weather, when 5 
ſeems to be blunted and abſorbed by the humi- 
dity; when its activity is loſt, and little or none 
olf it can be collected; we ever find our ſpirits 
more languid and our ſenſibility leſs acute; but 
in the ſiroec wind at Naples, he, the air ſeems. 
totally deprived of it, the whole ſyſtem is un- 
ſtrung, and the ner ves ſeem to Ts both their 
tenſion and elaſtieity, till the north or weſt wind 
| awakens the activity of this auimating power, 
which ſoon reſtores the tone, and enlivens all na- 
thre, which ſeemed. to eh aud languiſh Swing, 
ts ablence, _- 

It is likewiſe 5 OR Fan "That irc have been 
iuflances of the human body becoming electric 

without the meditation of any electric ubſtance, 
and even emitting ſparks of fire with a diſagree, 
able ſenſation,” and an extreme e of nervous 
ſenſibilitʒ. 5 

About ſeven or eight years 490, a lady i in 9 5 it- 


. was affected in this manner, and though 


was not able to learn all the particulars of -her 
| caſe, 


* 
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enle; yet ſeveral Swiſs gentlemen have ae 
to me the truth of the ſtory.——Sbe Was uncom- 
monly, ſenſible of every. ITE of. weather, and | 


| had, her electrical feelings ſtrongelt in a clear day, 


or during the paſſage of thunder clouds, When 
the air is known to be replete with that fluid: 


Her caſe, like moſt otbers which the Doctors can 


make nothing of, was decided to be 2 nervous | 
one, for the real. meaning of that term I take to 
be only, that rhe phy icians does not underſtand 


what it is. 


Two pi lng of Genera” bad a mort expe. 
rience of the ſame ſort of complaint, though ftill 


in a much ſuperior degree. Profeſſor Sauſſure 


and young Mr. Jalabert, when travelling over one 


you will find it recorded in their memoirs. 


of the high Alps, were caught amonglt thunder- 


clouds; and to their utter. afoniſlument.* found 


their bodies ſo full of electrical fire, that ſponta- 


neous. flaſhes darted ſrom their fingers with a 
crackling noiſe, and the ſame kind of ſenſation as 


when ſtrongly erectrified by art.—This was com- 
municated by Mr. Jalabert to the academy of 


Sciences, at Paris, I think, in the year 17633 and 


It ſeems pretty evident, I think, that theſe feel- 


ings were owing to the bodies being polleſſed of 


too great a fhare of electric fire. "This is an un- 


common caſe; but I do not think it at all i impro- 
bable, that many of our invalids, Fe the 


hy pochondriac, and thoſe we call Malades T 


gindires, owe their diſagrecable feelings to the op- 


poſite cauſes or. the bodies being polfeled ot too 
ſmall a quantity .of this, fire; for We find that a di- 
W of it 1 the, Air ſeldom fails I ere 


*} 


defend the. nerves. ; and fibres e We e 


non- ade 


„ 
1 


f 
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nom electric air. 1 would gropals: &. waiſtecst of 
the fineſt flannel, which ſhould be kept perfect- 
wily clean and dry; forthe etftuvia of the / body in 


_ -1>6xk Gf any violent perfpirution, will ſoon deſtroy 
is olectric quality: This -ſhould'cbe covered by 


51! another of the ſame ze of ſilkd The animal 
cheat, and the! friction. that (exerciſe. muſt; occaſion 
bpetwirxt theſe two ſubſtances, produce a powerful 

electricity; and would form à kind of electrie at- 


N moſphere around the body, that might poſſibly be 


one of che beſt nee Aa the- effe&t of 
nodlamps. 0 vs ä 


As for our Swiſe lady, 1 have neue Sooke that 
her complaints were owing in great part, perhaps 


entirely to her dreſs; and that a ve ry ſmall alte- 


gration, almoſt in 3 priet it, WO la edkectually 


„ have eured ber. A lady who has her head ſur- 
-!:xgunded with wires, and her hair ſtuck full of 
nennen aud who at the fame time ſtands upon 

b is to all intents and purpoſes an electri- 


conductor inſolated, and prepared for collect. 


ing the fire from the atmoſphere. And it is not at 
10:alb ſurpriſing, that during thundler-ſtorms, or 
b- whew the air is extremely replete with electrical 
matter ſhe ſhould emit ſparks, and exbibit other 
-\ appearances of electricity. I imagined à very 
vecttrifling change of dreſs, which from the conſlaut 
D vepfatility: of o their modes may ſome day take place, 
„ilwould render this lady's diſeaſe altogether epide- 
:5 mical amongſt the ſex . Only let abe ſoles of 
15btheir ſhoes be made of an electric fubſtance, and 
.51Jet the wires of their caps; and Pinsvofl their Hair, 
aſbel ſame what lengthened and out wards; 
joſe” think there is little doubt, that they Wilk of- 
H oten ind themſelves in an electriſied ſtate: But, in- 
o deed, f hay qtay. wear ſilk, ot even worſted 
moſtotbings, 1 it my ſometimes prove ſufficient; for | 


& «. 


i have dſten Infolated cleQrometers 2A | Wee 


itt N by 
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by Slaving thamon; a * dry fk or flannel, 
1 en glaſs. Ta 245, 1 
How little dv Gor ae imagive, 3 they 
v ſurround their heads with wire, the moſt power- 
det. of all condugors;: and at the ſame; time wear 
| ftockin gs, ſhoes, and. gowns, of ſilk, one of the 
\ moſt; pomeckal repellents, that they prepare their 
N in the ſame manner, and according; tothe 
ſame principles as electricans prepare their con- 
Ader for attracting the fire of lightning! If 
they cannot be brought to relinquiſh: their wire 
caps and their pins, might they not fall upon 
ſome ſuch preſervative as thoſe which of late 
rs have been Weg nn to ele of leſs conſe- 
9) ee 
Suppoſe that every lady mould provide her! elf 
with a ſmall chain or wire, to be hooked on at 


We leaſure during thunder-ſtorms. This ſhould paſs 
m her cap over the thickeſt part of her hair, 
which will prevent the fire from being commu- 


nicated to ber head; and ſo. down to the ground. 


Alt is plain this will act in the ſame maner as 


10 the conductors on the tops of ſteeples, which 
from the metal ſpires that are commonly placed 
there, analogous to the pins and wires, were ſo 
liable to aceidents. You may laugh at all this, 
 -sbut I aſſure you I was never more ſerious in my 
life. A very amiable lady of my acquaintance, 
3] 0098 Douglas of "Kelſo, had almoſt loſt her life 
by one of theſe caps mounted on wire. She:was 

50 „ſtanding at an open window ''duringoa thunder 
ſtorm: The lightning: was attracted by the wire, 
and the cap was burnt to aſhes; happily her 
Hair was in its natural ſtate, without powder, 


e pomatum, or pins; and prevented the fire from 


being conducted to her bead; for as ſhe. felt no 
kind of fliock, it is probable chat it went off from 
ie wires of the cap to the wall, . cloſe to Which 


"00 
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| ſhe then food, If it had found any NT I to 
carry it 10 her head or body, in all probability 
ſhe muſt have, been killed. A good ſtrong 
bead of hair, if ir is kept perfectly clean and 
dry, is probably one of the beſt eee 
againſt the fire. of lightning. But fo ſoon as it 
is ſtaffed full of powder and pomatum, and bound 
together with pins, its, repellent ſorce is loſt, and 
it becomes a cohductor. But ib; beg pardon 
for theſe furmiſes: 1 throw them in your way 
55 only for you to improve upon at your leiſure: 
For we have it ever in our power to be making 
experiments in electricity. And although this 


— - 


—_— 


| know, we can command it on all occaſions; and 
Jam now fo accuſtomed to its operations, that 
I feldom comb my hair, or pull off a ſtocking, 
without obſerving them under ſome form or other. 
How ee is it then, that mankind ſhould | 


experiments on tlie eledricity of hair; which tend till to con- 
winee fim the mare of what he has advanced. A lady had told 
him, that on combing her hair in froſty weather, in hy dark, Ne 
hat ſometimes ob ſer del ſparks of fire to i ſſue from Mi Thu} maths * 
fim thitth of attempting to colled the electrical fire from hair 
lane, without the alſiſtance of any other electrical apparatus. 
Jo this, end, he, deſired a Hong, lady to fland on a' cake of: - 
Bees-auax, "and to comb her fifler's hair, who was fitting on a. 
cu before fer. Sonn after fhe began to comb the young lady 
en the ad was greatly aftlonifhed to find hier wvhale body ele gri- 
fed i darting out. ſparks of fire: againſt ewery object that approac - 
"edt far. Thie ha * Was) extremely . ele rical, and affeaed an 
clecirbmefen at A wery. great, di iflance.. He charged a metal con- 
= — dudter "from it t0:th great teaſe; ani in the | ſpace of a few mi- 
wwe cue e much fre innediateꝶ from the hair, as to 
 Eindle cummnm D wits - aud by means of a ſmall ph gave 
. many {mars fpacksito: all the company.; A full, account of theſe . 
| | experiments Was, lately gad before, the Royal Socie* 5. The oy dere 


„ 
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bre lived and breathes" in it for ſo many 
thouſand, years, without | almoſt ever ſuppoſing 
that it exiſted! But to return to our mountain. 
Recupero told me he had obſerved the "fame 
phenomenon here that is common in the erupti. 
ons of mount Veſuvius, viz. red forked lightning 
darting from the ſmoke, without being followed 
by the noiſe of thunder: The reaſon poffibly is, 
that the crater and ſmoke is at that time ſo highly 
electrical, that like à cylinder or globe, heated 
by friction, it throws of ſpontaneous: flaſhes into 
73 air, without being brought into the attraction 
of any conductor, or body leſs electric than itſelf; 
(indeed the ſpontaneous diſcharges from a good 
electrical globe, often bear a perfe& reſemblance 
to this kind of lightning: however, if a nomelectrie 
cloud were to paſs near the crater at that time, 
- the craſh of thunder would probably be very vio- 
lent, which indeed is often the caſe when the air 
is full of wet clouds in the time of an eruption; 
but when this does not happen, the equilibrium 
18 probably reſtored by degrees, and without any 
ſhock, from the ſurplus of electrical matter being 
gradually communicated to the earth and fea all 
around the mountain; the immenſe lavas that have 
run from it, ſerving as conduQors. © 
So highly electric is the vapour of yolcanos, that 
it has been obſerved in ſome eruptions both of Atna 
and Yeſuvius, that the whole track of ſmoke, 
which ſometimes extended above 180 miles, pro- 
duced the moſt dreadful effefts; killed ſhepherds and 
flocks on the mountains; blaſting trees, and ſetting 
fre to houſes; where-ever it met with them on an 
elevated. fituation. Now probably the flying of a 
kite, with a wire round Us ſtring, would ſoon have 
diſarmed this formidable cloud. Theſe effects, -how- 
_ ever, only happen when the air is dry and little 
agitated, but wh Wen it is ob of moſt vapour, the 
"I great 
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great, raxeſaQjon. from the, heat al che laya generally 


brings it down; in violent torrents of rain, which 


foo, gone the een matter from the Clouds 


10 'the:garth, and re ores the equilibrium m. 1 
A1 A Recupero, who 3 is a facetious and an agree 

Weompanion, was kind enough to ſit a god 
with; me during my, confinement, I have ga- 
thered my remarks from his converſation, chav may 
perhaps; be worthy of your? attention. 

he variety of Waters about Etna, he tells me 


| is Aueps ang I bave. already mentioned the Fiume 


Freddo, or the river of Aeis: Recupero confirms 
what I had been told of it. There is a lake on the 
north of the mountain, of about three miles in cir- 


tumference, which receives ſeveral conſiderable 


river; yet, although there is no apparent out-let, 
it never over flows its banks. I ſuggeſted the pro- 
ility of a ſubterraneous communication betwixt 
is and the Fiume Freddo. He ſaid there was 


u reſemblance. in the quality of their waters ; 
however, I think it is probable, that in a courſe 


of: ſo many miles, through the caverns of Etna, 
fallof ſalts and minerals it may acquire both jen.cnfd 
and its yitriglic qualit ies. 1663. Nee 4 
There is another lake on the topof a mountain to 
the weltof ina, the bottom of which could never be 


- fopnd., It is obſerved never either to riſe or fall, but 


alwaysito preſerve the ſame level, It i is undoubtedly 
berater of that mountain, (which is all of burut 
matter) converted into a lake. The river which 
ſupplies the baths of Catania is of a very diffe- 


nk; nature: It, never continues the ſame, but 


| nol monies pug Its current is for the 


patkconfined. nder ground by the lavas; 
But Jometimes. at burſts, out with ſuch, violence 


that, . bas ſuffered greatly from it; and 


WHAT ig ſtill more unfortunate, theſe, eruptions 


Aran generally followed by ſome epidemical diſtem- 
W 1t hes now. — diminiſhed for 


theſe 
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theſe two years paſt, and is at preſent almoſt re- 
duced to nothing. Tbey are in perpetudl dread 
of.its breaking out, and laying waſte their fielcls, 28 
it has ſo often done before. What is ſingülar, 
it Senerally burſts out after a long tract of the 
drieſt and warmeſt weather. The Atueatf academy 
have never been able to account for this eircum 
Nance. I think it is moſt probable that it riſes from 
the melting of the ſnow on Etna, but I ſhall not 
pretend to ſay how. Theſe, perhaps,” over-filling 
the caverns that uſually receive their water, the 


ſurplus is carried off into this river. 


[The river of Alcantara certainly takes its riſe 
from the melting of theſe ſnows. Its waters, I 
obferved,' are of the ſame whitiſh» colour as all 


the rivers are, that run from the Glacieres OT 


the Alps. There are ſeveral periodical ſprin 
Etna, that flow only during the day, and flog 
during the night, Theſe” are naturally and eafily 


accounted . from the melting of the ſnow; for 


it 'melts ouly during the day, being hard frozen 
every night, even in the hotteſt ſeaſofl. There are 


likewiſe a variety of poiſonous ſprings, ſome of 


ſo deadly a quality, that birds and beafts have been 
found lying dead on their banks, from having 


drunk of the water. But (what is ſtill more ſin- 


gular) Recupero told me, that about twenty years 
ago, à rent opened in the mouvtabty that tor A 


70: confiderable time ſent forth ſo méphitie à vag 


that like the' lake Avernus, birdk were fuftscated 


id y ing overt? .. 8 7 
There are many Sen lese the air is ſd 
extretely cold, thar it is impollible to fupport 


it for time. Theſe the peaſants mae uſe of 


as reſervoirs for the fnow); "and indeed they make 
the fineſt ice houſes in the world, reſerving* it 
hard frozen during the hotreſt ſummers:'t It would 


be endleſs to give am actbunt” of all / he everns, 


and Oy: curious ä about tna. Kir- 
| che- 


[ 
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Y 11 ; cher, ſpeaks. : of a cave which. be faw, cbs, 2 
he ſays, of containing 30,000 men. Here, he adds, 
numbers of people have been loſt from their te- 
ö \ merity in going too far. One of theſe caverns 
Kill retains, the name of Proſerpine, from its be- 
ing ſuppoſed by the antients, the paſſage by which 
Pluto conveyed her into his dominious ; on this 
occaſion Ovid deſeribes Ceres as ſearchiug for her 
daughter, with two trees which ſhe had plucked | 
_ Irom. the mountaip, and lighted by way of torch- 
es. ITbeſe he calls Teda, en Is ſtill the name 
of a tree, I have ſeen no Where but on mount - 
tna. It produces a great quantity of roſin, 
and was ſurely the moſt proper. tree Ceres could 
have pitched upon for her purpoſe. The roſin 
Is called Catalana, and 1 is eſteemed a cure for ſores. 
I; have, mentioned the great variety of flowers, 
revs, &c. on mount tna. I have found a long 
lit of them in Maſſa; but as I am not acquaint- 
ed with the Sicilian names, I can make little out 
of it. I have engaged a perſon here to procure 
me a collection of their ſeeds in the ſeaſon., I find 
of the number, einnamon, ſarſeparilla, faſſaſras, 
rhubarb, and many others that I thought had not 
1 been natives of Europe. Tbe Pal mo Chris too, 
| that plant ſo much celebrated of late from tbe 
ſeed of which the caſtor oil is made, grows both 
5 bere and in many otber places of Sicily, in the 
greateſt abundance, . Our botaniſts have called it 
+ Ricinus Americanus, ſuppoſing it only to be pro- 
duced in that part of the world. A Bath pbyſician, I 
remember, has lately-written a treatiſe on this plant, 
the virtues of the oil extracted from its ſeed, 
which, be, makes à ſort of Catholicon. You may 
believe we ſhall not leave Sicily without providing 
_ ourſelves,with a quantity of this precious feed. 
Mount Etna, I find, is as much celebrated by 
the ancients as the moderns, for the variety of its 
odoriferous 9 Dae ſays, their ſmell 
7 Ws 
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was ſo ſtrong, that on many places of the moun- 
ain it was impoſſible to hunt. I ſhall tranſeribe 
the paſſage as it before me in an old tranflation I 
have borrowed: <© Circum Ætnam in Sicilia ne- 

* minem ferunt cum canibus venatum iri; quia 

enim multos per petuo illic ut in viridario prata, 

* colleſque flores mittunt a fragrantia, quæ eam 

e oram occupat, obfuſcare ſerarum anhelationes, 

&.“ | Ariltotle bas likewiſe a paſſage 10 the very 

ſame purpo e; but this may ſuffice. 

There were formerly a variety of wild beaſts. in 
the woody regions of tna; but notwithſtanding 
this advantage they had over the dogs and hunters, 

the number of theſe is now greatly reduced They 
have ſtill however the wild boar, the roebuck, and 

a kind of wild: goat; but the race of ſtags, which 

was much celebrated, as well as that of bears, is 

thought to be extinct. Several places of the moun- 
tain ire ſtill named from thoſe animals. 

The horſes and cattle of mount tna wane of. 

teemed the beſt in Sicily. The cattle are ſtill of a 

large ſize, and have horns of ſuch a length, that 

they are preſerved as curioſities in ſome muſeums. 

The horſes, I am afraid, bayedegenerated., 

I bere are ſaid to be quantities of porcupines and 

land- tortoiſes on ſome parts of Ata; but we bad 
not the good fortune to meet u ith any of them. 

Neither did we ſee any eagles or vultnres, whic 

are like wiſe ſaid to be inhabitants of this moun- 

. | AUTO 97-1 

The accounts given of mount tna by the old 

Sicilian authors, (ſeveral of whom I have-borrowed 

— From Recupero) are very various. Some of them 

. (deſcribe the hollow of. the crater as being ſeven or 
eight miles in circumference, | fome! make it five, 
and others only three. And probably all of them 
are right; for I find, by all chais accounts, that ge- 

| herally once i in about 100 0 the whole 18 

| as 
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bas fallen down into the bowels of the mountain: 
That in proceſs of time, a new erater is ſeen peeping 
out of the gulph; which a ever increafing by 


the marter ve diy 4s 


ns hollow foundations, it again gives way, and at 
ones ſinks down into the mountain. This happened 
about '100 years ago, in the year 1669, as recorded 
by Borelli, whoſe account of it J have before me. 
VUniverſum cacumen, quod ad inſtar ſpeculæ, ſeu 


< turris, ad ingentum altitudinem elevabatur, quod 
una eum vaſta planitie arenoſa depreſſa, at meu of 


cams fl eſt in profundam voraginem, &c. 

ſa kewiſe happened in the year 1536, as — 
ed by Fazzello 5 Filoteo; and in the year 1444, 
0 and 2167. Of all theſe I have read an ac- 


count; but probably betwixt the two laſt menti- 


oned, there has been 1 is not recorded, 


as the intervals berwixt all the reſt are Here Yearly © Fg 


equal. 
Some of them give a dreadful account of it. Fol- 
cando, one of their hiſtorians, tell us, it ſhook the. 


whole iſland, and reſounded through all its ſhores.” | 


And their poet Errieo 1 05 on the fame occaion.” 
* 9 * 
oy BN Sole il ſuo gran mugito, 
* Fer mille Piagge e Hadi.” Pi 


« hb bellowing dire a thouſand ds a 
Mm Whoſe trembli ing ſhores return the dreadful 
| 1 „ found.” N 


N 


, - 


In all probability, a event will very en 


pen, as the circumference of the crater is no where 
recorded to have been reduced to leſs than three 
miles; and Recupero ſays, it is at preſent only three 
miles and a halt; beſides, 100 years, the common 
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_ POO ow nom „ elapſed fince «ts laſt fall. WIS £ 
There 
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raiſed again to 
its Ineient height; till at laſt —— too heavy for 
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reſt of mankind would not have 
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eing his weak and captive enemies, at t 
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There many ſtories of people periſhing by: Bia 64 
temexity, in being too curious ſpectators of the erup· 


tions of this mountain; hut there are ſlill many more, 


of thoſe: that have been miraculouſſy ſaved by the 1 
interpoſition of ſome laint or the virgin, who are 


ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual ſtate of warfare Witng 


the Hexils in mount Etna. That part of the iſland 
e ſtands, has ever been named il Val De. 
moni, from the frequent apparitions of theſe devils 
It makes one third.of, the ifland. The other lwo are 


named the Val di Mio, and the Val. di Mazaura. 


There is one ſtory,; though a very old one, hat is 


Mill related at Catania; it is taken notice of by Sene - 


ca, Axiſtotle, Strabo, and others. In the time of a 
great eruption, when the fire was pouring doom, he 
upon, the city, and every one was carrying off his 

moſt valuable effets;;' two rich brothers, 25 - 


Anfnomus and Anapias, neglecting all their wealth, 


eſcaped from the conffagrat ion with theit aged pa-. 
rents on their backs. Theſe authors add, that the * 


fire, refpe&ing ſuch filial piety, ſpared them, whilſt - 7 
many others chat took the ame road were con, 
um - if df . „ 
Tia aftian. has eg wonderfully alles. Fn 
proves, I think, that feats of this kind were by no 


means common in thoſe days. Now, pray, don't 


you think, in the world at preſent, bad as it is 
ſuppoſed to be, there are few ſons, who would not 
ha ve acted in the ſame manner; and . 


a ls 


about it. Humanity and natural et ion, 1 Thi ie ve, 
in thoſe ages we are inclined to ir, 5 much, _ 


119 e all that Tool N 
ſuade, us of the contrary; for n ; 558 
A 


time that he is canting and preaching * piety 410 — | 
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. Theſe two brothers were ſo. celebrated for this 
action, that there was a diſpute betwixt Syracuſe 


. 


and Catania, which of theſe cities had given them. 


birth and temples were erected in both of them, 
dedicated to Filial Piety, in memory of the event. 

In the accounts of the more recent deſtructions 
of Catania, there occurs no inſtance of this ſort. 
Ie find thei oply lamenting the loſs. of priefts 
and nuns, and very much out. of humour at their 


41 8 
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ſaints, for allowing the devils to get the better of 


them. I bave been a good deal entertained with 
ere. 
ets, ſpeaking of the terrible earthquake in the 
year 1169, that deſtroyed Catania, and buried mul- 
titudes of people in the ruins, defcribes it in the 
following manner, which may ſerve as a ſpecimen, 
of the poetry 'of-that time: 
Cataneam dale, dolor eft, miſerabile dictu: 

Clare buten, ani fue, fit; plebe, milite, dere, 

vitits, auro, ſpecie, virtute triumphis, _ 
Leu terre motu ruit illa potentia rerum! 


Morte ruit juvenis, moritur vir ſponſa, maritus. 


Unde fuberbit homo? Deus una diruit hora 


Torres, ornatus, 'veſtes, cundoſque paratus. 
I tanto gemitu. perit pars maxima gentts, > | 


Pros dolor! et monachi quadraginta quatuor et plus: 
Et pert paſtor patriæ, pater iþſe Johannes 
Pontafcalss hanor,, lux regni fie periere” 

$74 :» 0 nnn + 3 SEN FS. | _ 


\ But another, Guſtanavilla, one of their hiſtorrans, 
gives a very different account of this affair; as it is 
likewiſe ſomewhat curious in its way, I ſhall copy 
it for your amuſement; In omnem terram, et in 


“ fines orbis terræ jam exiit plaga illa, qua nuper 

* 19 Sigilia percuſſi ſunt Catanenſes iu vigilia B. 

« Agathæ; cum epiſcopus ille damnatiſſimus, qui, 
7. CET \ * _— Ft "2 s th * 60 ſicut. : 
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« ſieut ſeitis, ſibi ſumpſit honorem, non vocatus a 
«© Domino, tanquam Aaron, et qui ad ſedem illam, 
«© non electione canonica, ſed Giezitica venalitate 
intravit; cum, inquam abominationis offerret 
«© jncenſum, intonuit de ccœlo Dominus, et ecce 
< terrz, motus factus eſt magnus *angelus enim 
Domini percutiens; epiſcopum in furore Domini 
cum populo, et univerſa civitate ſubvertit.7 
He adds, that if St. Agatha's veil had not been 
produced, the angel of the Lord was in ſuch a fury, 
that he would not have left one ſoul alive. 
There is a curious painting of the great eruption 
in 1669, in the cathedral of this place. It is but 
indifferently painted, but gives a dreadful idea of 
that event. Borrelli, who. was upon the ſpot, de- 
ſeribes it. —He ſays, on the 11th of March, ſome- 
time before the lava burſt out, after violent earth- 
quakes and dreadful ſubterraneous bellowing, a 
rent was opened in the mountain twelve miles "Ren 
in ſome places of which, when they threw down 
ſtones, they could not hear them ſtrike the bottom. 
He ſays, that burning rocks, ſixty palms in length, 
were thrown to the diſtance of a mile; and 9 the 
giants, ſuppoſed to be buried under mount Etna, 
ſeemed to have renewed their war againſt Heaven: 
That ſtones of a leſſer ſize were carried upwards of 
three miles; and that the thunder and lightning 
from the ſmoke was ſcarce leſs terrible than the noiſe | 
of the mountain. He adds, that after the moſt vio- 
lent ſtruggles and ſhaking of the whole iſland when 
the lava at laſt burſt through, it ſprung up into the 
air to the height of 60 palms.—In ſhort, he de- 
ſcribes that event, as well as the univerſal terror 
and conſternation it occaſioned, in terms full of 
horror. For many weeks the ſun did not appear, 
and the day ſeemed to be changed into night. Soon 
after the lava got vent, which was not till four 
months from the time that the mountain began to 
PETS a | ; <p 72 labour, 


Charles II. 


was ſoon after 
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labour, all theſe dreadful ſymptoms abated, and it 


perfectly quiet. 


He ſays, this deluge of fire, after deſtroying the : 


| Gneſt country in Sicily, and ſweeping. away 


churches, villages; and convents, broke over the 
lofty walls of Catania, and covered up five of its 
baſtions with the intervening curtains. From 


thence pouring down on the city, it deſtroyed eve- 


ry object i it met with, One and daning 
U in one, promiſcuous . 
What he regrets moſt, was ſome precious remains 


of antiquity; the names, the ſituation, and even 


ö 


the memory of whoſe exiſtence, is now loſt in the 
place. He mentions an amphitheatre, which he 


calls C/liſeo, the Circus Maximus. the Donne, 


and ſeveral temples. 
An account of this great etoptita was (ſent to 


by Lord Winchelſea, Who was then re- 


turning from his embaſſy at Conſtantinople, and 
ſtopped here on purpoſe to ſee ſo remarkable an 


event. But his Lordſhip had not been at that pains 


to examine it we could have wiſhed. His curioſity 


Was ſatisfied in one day; and he ſeems to have been 


contented only to look at the lava at a great diſtance; 


but did not think of examining its ſource, or aſ- 


cending the mountain, altho' at that time all the 
moſt formidable cincumſtances on bined eru ption, Were 


already over. 


I ſhould not fiſh this zocouBt 0 mount gs, 


Without ſaying ſomething of the various fables 
and allegories 
would probably lead me into too vaſt a field, and 


to which it has given riſe; but it 


give this more the air of a diſſertation than a let- 
- or a journal. Theſe. you will eafily recollect. 
T7 . afforded ample employment for the muſe, 

| ages, and in all languages; and indeed be 


* + H- . 


pilot her and natural hiſtorian have found, in 
| the real Properties of this mountain, as _ 2 


fund 
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fund of ſpeculations a as the poets have done in the 
fictitious.—It is ſo often mentioned by the ancient 
writers, that it has erm ſaid 15 mans as WAL as of | 

dts 10 71015 


21 19 „Nala * fue nomine uw. dT 
Indeed. I am afraid this ſaying was much more ap- 
plieable to it formerly than it is at preſent; for we 
even found ſeveral large mountains that had no 

name; and it does not at all appear, that the number 
of philoſophers in Sicily have by any means in- 
ereaſed in the latter ages. Their ambition is now 
changed; and if they can get a ſaint to keep the 
devils of Etna in order, they trouble themſelves 
very little about the cauſe of its operations; and do 
not value their iſland half ſo much for having given 
birth to Archimedes or Em pedocles, as to St. A. 
. tha and St. Roſolia. 

The antients, as well as the 8 ſeem ever 
to have conſidered Ætna as one of the higheſt moun- 
tains on the globe. There are many paſſages in their 
authors that ſhew this; though perhaps, none more 
ſtrongly than their making Deucalion and Pyrrha 
tbesefoge on the top of it, to ſave themſelves from 
the univerſal deluge 

' I ſhall now conclude this long account of mount 


Etna with Virgil's celebrated deſcription of it in the. 


third Aneid, which has been ſo much admired. 

You may, compare it with the ſollowin e 

of the 1 amous poet Raitano, held, I aſſure TOR 

Talk Ws gn efimnation by the enen 

e Nel mezzd 0 verſo Pethere. avuiccina L 
Ame la at NOR cinta 4 ri 40 
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 ___* Rimbomba, e conorribili fragori. | 
| _ Sovente negri nubi al ciel deſtina 
| ©  Fumanti di atro turbine, e di ordori, © 0 
Erxrgi globbi di ſammi, e fu lambiſce DE 
Le ſtelle omai con infuocate ftriſcte ; 
| Scogh, e drvelte viſcere di monie 
_ . © Erruttando tal volta avid effolle; - 
E con gemiti vomita, e con onte * 
© Liquifatti macigni, e in fondo bolle,” 
So ſings the Sicilian muſe. ——You will not how- 
ever Keats to give the preference to the Roman 
oe. although the former is evidently "ſtolen from 
We: 0. ; . 


4 Horrißcis juxta tonat Ætna ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad athera nubem, 
 Turbime fumantem piceo et candente favilla, 
Atiolitgue globos flammarum, et fidera lambit. 
Interdumque ſcopulos, avolſaque viſcera montjs 
EFErigit eruftans, liquefaFaque ſaxa ſub auras _ 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exaſfuat imo,” | 


But both theſe have been greatly out-done by the 
wonderful imagination of our great countryman Sir 
Richard Blackmore; who accounts at once for the 
whole phenomena of Etna, by the ſimple idea of 

given the mountain a fit of the colic: A thought 

that had eſcaped all the poets and philoſophers of 

antiquity, and ſeems for ever to have been reſerved 

for the profound genius of this great maſter and fa- 

tber of the Bathos.—T have forgot the paſſage; but 
you will find it, I think, in prince Arthur. 

The philoſophical poet, Lucretius has likewiſe 

mentioned the eruptions of Mount Etna; but Pin- 

dar is the oldeſt poet we know of, that has taken any 
notice of them. His deſcription is, I think, the moſt 

W atis factory 
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fatisfaQory of all, aud conveys a clearer Ide both 

of the mountain itſelf, and an eruption of the meun- 

tain, than either the Roman or Sicilian poet, though 

it is not near ſo much laboured, nor worked up 

with all that variety of circumſtances, they have 

found means to introduce. Its greateſt fault is, that 

Pindar had ſtill kept in view that abſurd idea of the 

ancients, that Jupiter had-buried the giants under 

mount Etna; and that their ſtruggling to get looſe 

was the cauſe of its eruptions: But even this he 
touches but lightly, as if aſhamed to give ſuch a 

reaſon, The paſſage is tranſlated into Fug lim by 


” . 


«© Now under ſmoking Cumd's ſulptrous coaſt, 
And vaſt Sicilia, lies his tortur'd breaſt. _ 
By ſnowy Aitna, nurſe of endleſs froſt, _ 
The mighty prop of heaven for ever preſt, 
Forth from whoſe flaming caverns iſſuing riſe 
Tremendous fountains of pure liquid fire, 
Which veil in ruddy miſts the noon-day ſkies 
While wrapt m ſmoke the eddying flames aſpire; 
Or gleaming thro the night with hideous roar, 
Far oer the redning main huge rocky fragments 


: 11 F ” 
f i. 


This paſſage decides what has been much dif- 
puted, that AÆtna was in theſe early ages, of as great 
an elevation as at preſent. It has been alledged, 
that volcanos always increaſe in height-till they are 
extinguiſhed, when they are ſuppoſed to moulder 

down, and by degrees ſink into the caverns that are 
below them, like the aſtruni, and the ſolfaterra at 
Naples: However we find that Etna was at that 
time as now, covered with eternal ſnows, and was 
ſuppoſed, like Atlas, to be one of the great props. 

of heaven. But what pleaſes me the moſt in this 

deſcription is, that it proves Þeyond the PRONE: | 
e | | 1 
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ol a doubt, that in theſe very remote eruptions It was 
common for the lavas of Aitna to run a great way 
out to ſea,—The concluſion, I think, is ful y as juſt, 
and perhaps not leſs ſublime, than the avolſaque 
viſcera montis erigit eructans“ of Virgil, which, I 
muſt ow]n I think rather comes too near Sir Rich- 
ard's fit of the colic, - 
Thucydides ſpeaks of Ihe eruptions of this 
mountain; but is not ſo particular as we could have 


_-withed. He does not mention the date of the firſt; 


but fays it was the earlieſt after the arrival of the 
"Greeks in Sicily. The ſecond happened about the 
time of the 77tt Olympia, and the laſt in that of 
the 88th, which was nearly about the period when 
Pindar wrote, ſo that we cannot doubt that his de- 
ork is taken from the accounts he had heard of 
Tome of thoſe eruptions, the circumſtances of which, 


no doubt, at that time, had afforded. matter: of 
converſation, all dver Greece. ese 
I think we may now try to take leave of Aus, 
though I am afraid, during the remainder of our ex- 
pedition, we ſhall meet with nothing worthy to ſuc- 
ceed it. We ſhall fail from hence to-morrow 
morning; and expect to ſleep at Syracuſe, as it is on- 
1 about fifty miles diſtant. I ſhall write you again 


from the ruins of that en 1 Wh ene l 
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. ON the 1 of May we embarked. on board a fe- 
lueca, and ſet fail for the mighty Syracuſe,- Tbe 
wind was favourable, and for ſome time we went at 
a2 great rate. The view of mount tna, for the 
whole of this little voyage, is wonderfully fine, and 
the bold black coaſt formed for near chirty miles, of 
the lava of that immenſe volcano, gives the moſt 

awful idea of its eruptions. There is no part of 
this coaſt nearer than thirty miles to its ſummit; and 
yet there has hardly been any great eruption, where 
the lava has not reached the ſea, and driven back its 
waters to a great diſtance, leaving. high rocks and 

romontories, that for ever ſet its waves at defiance, 
and preſcribe their utmoſt limits. What a tremen- 
dous ſcene muſt the meeting betwixt theſe adverſe ; 
elements have formed! 

We may eaſily conceive the yariety of changes 
this coaſt has undergone in the ſpace of ſome thou- 
ſands of years, as every great eruption muſt have 
made a conſiderable difference.— Virgil 1 is wonder- 
fully minute and exact in his geography of SE 
and this is the only part of the ĩſlaud that ſeems to 
materially altered ſince his time. He ſays there was 
a very large port at the foot of Ætna, where ſhips 

were ſecure from every wind; * Portus ab acceſſu 
c ventorum immotus et ingens 7” of which, at pre- 
ſent, there are not the leaſt remains. It is probable 
the ſame that was called by the Sicilians the port of 
Ulyſſes; which is often mentioned by their writers. 
The place of its exiſtence is ſtill ſhewn betwixt 


three and four 28 up the country, amongſt the 
1 lavas 
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lavas of Etna. However, I can ſee no ſort of rea- 
ſon why they have called this the port of Ulyſſes: 
For ſurely Homer does not bring this heroe near the 
precinRs of mount Etna. Indeed I think it is evi- | 
dent, that this volcano did not burn during the time 
of Homer, nor for ſome ages preceding it, otherwiſe 
it is not poſſible, that he would have laid ſo much 
of Sicily, without taking any notice of fo great and 
capital an object, which, of all others, the daring 
and ſublime imagination of Homer would have been 
the moſt eager to graſp at.— It is evident, from his 
account, that Ulyſſes | fue at the weſt end of Sici- 
ly, oppoſite to hs iſland of Lachaea, now Favigna- 
na, almoſt two band miles diſtant from this 
ort. | 
Virgil, with more judgment lande bis heroe at the 
foot of Etna, which gives him an opportunity of 
introducing ſome of the fineſt deſcriptions in the 
Aneid. But it is ſomewhat odd, that here he makes 
 AMneas find one of Ulyſſs's companions, who had 
eſcaped the rage of Polypbhemus, and had lived for 
ſeveral months in the 7 and caverns of this 
mountain Virgil muſt have been aware of this 
impropriety, as he well knew that Homer had land- 
ed Ulyſſes, and placed the cave of Polyphemus at 
the * diſtant point of the iſland. But he could 
not prevail on poi felt to paſs mount Atna. He 
725 ſo thoroughly convinced, that this was the moſt 
IE nant; place for an epic heroe, as well 
moſt Prop er habitation for the Cyclops 
that, by a'bold Poetßerf licence, he has fair] Ian 
it for Pray that Homer really made it % In- 
deed, in this paſſage, the pleaſure he affords to the 
imagination of his reader makes ample amends for 
his having impoſed on his Judgement, But to re- 
turn to our voyage. 
The view of the mountain from the el 1s More 1 
complete and ſatisfactory than any where on the 


Fe 8 mand. 
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iſland. The eye takes in a greater. portion of the 
circle, and you obſerve, with more diſlinctneſs, how 
it riſes equally on all ſides, from its immenſe baſe, 
overſpread with the beautiful little mountains I 
have mentioned; and at once can trace the progrefs 
of Vegetation from its utmoſt luxuriance, to where 
it is checked by the two extremes of beat and of 
_ cold. ——The different regions of the mountain 
are diſtinctly marked out, by their different co- 
lours, and different. productions; expoſing at once 


to the raviſhed eye every climate, ang every ſeaſon 
with all their variety ; 


Mere bloſſoms, fruits, _ er agen riſe, 
88 And the whole year in gay een lies.” 


The firſt region exhibits er ery object that charae- 
teriſes ſummer and autumn; the ſecond, thoſe of a 
moſt delightful ſpring; the third, an eternal and un- 
relenting winter; and the fourth, io complete the 
contraſt, there gions of unextinguiſnable fire. 

The circumference of the great baſe of Ætna, Re- 
cupero told me, he had been at a good deal of pains 
to aſcertain; as it had generally been computed 
only at a hundred miles, or little more, al- 
though the radii of that circle had ever been oo 
teemed at thirty of thoſe miles; an abſurdity in 
computation that had put bim upon making this 1 in- 
quiry. The reſult was, that taking the ſuppoſed 
diſtances of one place from another, all the way 
round, the ſum of the whole amounted to one hun- 
dred and eighty- three miles: an immenſe cirele ſure- 

ly, and which is ſtill enlarged by every conſiderable 

eruption. The whole of this circleis formed of lava 
aud burnt matter; and I have obſerved, that near the 
very outermoſt borders of it, there have been 
many little eruptions that have Pierced through 
ſome of the thickeſt lavas of Etna. Theſe ſmall 
eruptions, at ſo vaſt a diſtance from the great fur- 
nace 
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nage gf che mountain, are prob apy ocxalioned) bythe 
imenſe heat; of, t e continues for r many 
years rarifying the air, in the caverns it has run 
N forth, from, its prilo on, the lava 

down, and kindling, the ſulphur andgure With 


cer 1 dete ae 2501 80 7000 mays in Were 


1 9 A, reat way to th 
at of ane, and was, probab ly NO I t © 
whole way to the foot of the mountain, of” promi. 

num, (Where there are fill ſome remains of the ea 


end ob it) till it was broken in upon many N 


years ago by the lavas of Etna; which, Fra a 
Hat {andy ſhore, have now converted it into a hi 
bold, black iron coaſt. What is a ſtrong e i 
this,;—in; many places where they have Ho gd ee] 
wells; after piercing through the laya, they bave a 
laſt come to beds of ſhells and ſea land. fi 
Tbere is nothing very intereſting in the voyage 
from Catania to Syracuſe. If vou will read the 
concluſion. of the third book of the Aneid, you will 
find a much better deſcription of it than any I 1 can 
give you. The coaſt, lies low, an; e Etna, 
chere are no very ſtriking objects. 
We paſſed the mouths of ſeveral rivers : : The Bri 
and moſt conſiderable is the Giarreta, or river of 
St. Paul, formerly. the Simetus; : and under that 
Name. celebrated. uy the poets... The nym ph, Thalia, 
after her amour with; Jupiter, is ſuppoſed to have 
been changed into this ſtream; and, to avoid the 
reſent ment of Juno, ſunk under ground nea mount 
Atna, and continued her ſubteri aneous ons to the 
ſea. This river was navigable in the time of the 
Romans; and Maſs lays, the only one in the iſland 
that Was ſo. It takes its riſe on the nortb ſide of 
"mand ſurrounding the weſt, ſkirts of the moun- 
tain, falls into the fea BM Fg rus, of the antient 
2191 | Morgantio, 
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Morgantio. It no longer ſinks under ground as it 
did formerly; but it is now celebrated for a quality 
it does not appear to have poſſeſſed in the times of 
antiquiy, as none of the old writers take notice of 
it. It throws up near its mouth great quantities of 
fine amber: This is carefully gathered by the pea- 
ſants in the neighbourhood, and brought to Cata- 
nia, where it is manufactured into the form of 
eroſſes, beads, ſaints, &c. and is ſold at high prices 
to the ſuperſitivus people on the continent. We 
bought ſeveral of theſe reſpectable figures, and 
found them electrical in a high degree; powerfully 
attracting feathers, ſtraws, and other light bodies; 
ſomewhat emblematical, you will ſay, of what 
they repreſent. Some pieces of this amber contain 
flies and ot her inſects curiouſſy preſerved in its ſub- 
ſtance; and we were not a little entertained with 
the ingenuity of one of the artiſts, who has left a 
large blue- bott le- fly, with its wings expanded, ex- 
actly over the head of a ſamt, to repreſent, he told 
us, /o prito ſanto deſcending upon him. I have 
got ſome fine pieces of this amber, more electorie, 
I thmk, and emitting a ſtronger ſmell, than that 
which comes from the Baltic. The generation of 
this ſubſtance has long been a controverted point 
amongſt naturaliſts : nor do I believe it is as yet 
aſcertained, whether it is a ſea or a land production- 
It is generally ſuppoſed to be a kind of gum or bi- 
tumen, that iſſues from the earth in a liquid ſtate, 
at which time the flies and ot her inſects that light 
upon it are caught, and by their ſtruggles to get 
looſe, ſoon work themſelves into its ſubſtance, 
which. hardening round them, they are for everipte- 
ſerved in the greateſt perfection. Large fine pieces 
are conſtantly found at the mouth of the Simetus, 
ſuppoſed to have been brought down by the river; 

ut it is ſingular, that none of it is ever found any 

where but on the ſea-ſnore: They have likewiſe 
„FC i | TE here 
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here a kind; of artificial amber, made, I am told, 
from eopal; but it is very different from the natural. 
Not far from the mouth of this river there are 
two of the largeſt lakes in Sicily; the Beviere, and 
the Pantana; the firſt of which is ſuppoſed to hare 
been made by Hercules; in conſequence of which 
it was held ſacred by the ancients. They are full 
of a variety of fiſh ;- one ſpecies of which, called 
Molletti, is much eſteemed: the ſalting and expor- 
tation of theſe makes a conſiderable branch of com- 
merce at Leontini, which is in that neighbourhood; 
that city is one of the moſt ancient in the iſland; and 
is ſuppoſed to have been the habitation of the Leſ- 
tie J; 17 woe ee SR DD 
The Leontine fields have been much famed for 
their fertility + Both Diodorus and Pliny. aſſert that 
they yielded wheat an hundred fold, and that grain 
grew ſpontaneouſly here without culture: But this 
was only during the reign of Ceres, and is not now 
ti 7 5 8 „ 5 
In a few hours ſailing we came in fight of the city 
of Auguſta, which is beautifully ſituated in a ſmall 
iſland that was formerly a peninſula: It was there- 
fore called by the Greeks: Cherſoneſus. Both the 
city and fortifications ſeem conſiderable, and are 
ſaid to contain about gooo inhabitants.— The ruins. 
of the Little Hybla, ſo celebrated for its honey, lie 
within à few miles of this place. N 7. 
Some time before our arrival at Syracuſe, it fell a 
dead calm, and we ſpied a fine turtle faſt aſleep on 
the ſurface of the water. Our pilot ordered a pro- 
found ſilence, and only two oars to row very gen- 
tle,” that if poſſible we might ſurpriſe him. — Every 
thing was put in order, and two men were placed 
ready” at the prow to ſecure the prize We were 
all attention and expectation, and durſt hardly 
breathe for fear of diſturbing: him 
We moved "ſlowly on, and the turtle lay = * 
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ſtill; the two men bent down their bodies, _ bad 
| their arms already in the water to ſeize him.—No 
alderman, with all deference be it ſpoken, ever be- 
held his turtle upon the table wit h more pleaſure 
and ſecurity; ; nor feaſted his imagination more luſ- 
ciouſly upon the banquet——He was, already our 
own in idea, and we were only thinking of the va- 
rious ways in which he ſhould be dreſſed when 
how vain and tranſitory al human poſſeſſions l the 
turtle made a plunge, ſlipped thro their fingers, 
and diſappeared in a moment, and with him all 
our hopes. We looked very fooliſh at each other, 
without uttering a word, till Fullerton afked me in 
the moſt provoking manner in the world, whether: 
4 would chuſe a little of the callipaſh, or the call. 
pee. The two, men ſhrugged up. their ſhoulders, 
and ſaid Pazjenza ; but Glover told them in a rage, 
that all the pazienza on earth was not equal to a 
good turtle. 
Soon after this the remains of the great Syracuſe 
1 appeared; the remembrance of .whole glory, mag- 
nificence, and illuſtrious deeds. both in art and arms, 
made us for ſome time even forget our turtle. 
But alas how are the mighty fallen! This proud 
city, that vied with Rome itſelf, is now reduced to 
a heap of rubbiſh; for what remains of it deſerves 
not the name of a city. We rowed round the great- 
eſt part of its walls, without ſeeipg a human erea- 
ture; thoſe very walls that were the terror of the 
Roman arms; from whence Archimedes battered 
their fleets, and with his engines lifted their veſſels 
out of the ſea, and daſhed them againſt the rocks... 
We found the interior part of the city agreed but 
too well with its external appearence. There was 
not an inn to be found; and after viſiting all the mo- 
naſteries aud religious kraternities i in ſearch of beds, 
we found the whole of them fo, wreichedly mean 
and ak that we e at laſt to ſleep on le 8 
Ry ur. 
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but even \ that we cou lat have clean, but were eat | 
UP with vermin of every kind. 

We had letters for the Count Grethe. aka made 
an apology that he could not lodge us, but in other 
reſpects ſhewed us many civilities; - particularly in 
giving us the uſe of his carriage, in explaining the 
ruins, in pointing out every thing that was worthy 
of our attention; aud likewiſe in giving us letters 
of recommendation for Malta. He is a gentleman 
of good ſenſe, and has written ſeveral treatiſes on 
the antiquities of Sicily, z 
Ot the four cities that compoſed the ancient 8. 
racuſe, there remains only Ortigia, by much the 
ſmalleſt, ſituated in the iſland of that name. It is 
about two miles round, and ſuppoſed to contain 
about 14000 inhabitants, The ruins of the other 
three, Tycha, Acradina, and Neagoh, are comput- 
ed at. twenty two miles in eireumference, but al- 
moſt the whole of this ſpace is now converted into 
rich vineyards, orchards, and corn- fields; the walls 
of theſe are indeed every where built wich broken 

marbles full of engravings and inſeriptions, but 
- moſtof them defaced and fpoiled. The principal 
remains of antiquity are a theatre and amphitheatre; 
many ſepulchres, the Latomie, the catacombs, ang 
the famous ear of Dionyſius, which it was im | 
ble to deſtroy.— The Latomie now. make a noble . 
terraneous garden, and is indeed one of the moſt 
beautiful and romantic ſpots I ever beheld. Moſt 
of it is about one hundred feet below the level of the 
earth, and of on incredible extent. Tbe whole is 
hewn out of a rock as hard as marble, compoſed of 
a concretion of the ſhells, gravel, and other marine - 
bodies. The bottom of this immenfe quarry, from 
whence probably the greateſt part of Syracuſe ' 
was built, is now covered with an exceeding rich 
ſoil; and as no wind from any point of the com- 
| paſs can touch it, it is filled with a great variety, of 

the fineſt ſhrubs. and fruit. trees, bear with 

. vaſt 
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vaſt luxurience, and are never plaſſed. The ora ges, 


citrons, bergamots, pomegranates, figs, &c. are all 


of a remarkable ſize and fine e Some of thefd 
trees, but more particularly the olives, grow out of 


the hard rock; where there is no viſible ſoil; and 

exhibit. a very uncommon and pleafing appearance; ' 
There is a variety of wild and romantic ſcenes in 

this curious garden; in tha midſt of which we were 


ſurpriſed by the appearance of a figure under ane 
of the caverns, that added greatly to the dignity and 


ſolemnity of the place. It was that of au aged 
man, with a long flowing white beard that reached/ 
down to his middle. His old wrinkled face and 
ſcanty grey locks pronounced him a member of” 
ſome; former age as well as of this. His hands, 
which were ſhook by the palſy, held a fort of 'pal-" 


grim's ſtaff; and about his neck there was a firing of. 


large beads wih a crucifix hanging ta its end. 


. 


Had it not been for theſe marks of bis later exift- 


ence, I don't know but I ſhould have aſked him, 


whether in his youth, he had not being acquainted 


with Theocritus and Archimedes, and if he did not 
remember the reign of Dionyſus the tyrant; But 


he ſaved us the trouble by telling us he was the her- 
mit of the place, and belonged to a convent of Ca- 
| puchiason the rack above; that he had now bid 


adieu to the upper world, and was determined tis 


15 nd the reft of his life in this folitude, in prayer 


r the wretched” mortals that inhabit it. 
"This figure, together with the ſcene in which it 
appears; are indeed admirably well adapted, an 
refſect a mutual dignity upon each other.” Weleſt 
ſome money upon the rock For the Capuchins- , 
who are the greateſt beggars on earth, never touch 
money, but ſave their too tender confeiences, and 


preſerve their vows unbroken; by the 6mple device 
of lifting it with a pair of pinehers, and cartyin 5 
It to nere in | theix fack or Court. Fbis Thave ſeen 
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more than once. We were much delighted with the 
Latomie, and left it with regret: It is the very ſame 
that has been ſo much celebrated by Cicero about 
1800 years ago; Opus eſt ingens (ſays he) magni- 
7 ficum regum, ac tyrannorum. JTotum ex ſaxo in 
% mirandam alutudinem de preſſo, &c. A little 


10 10. the weſt of it is ſuppoſed 8 have ſtood the coun- 


= bone, the ſale of bibel you will remember he 

gives ſo lively and pleaſant an account of; by which 

2 gold{mith, (I -have: forgot his name) cheated a 
- Roman, uobleman in a very ingenious manner. 

-, The ear,of Dionyſus is no leſs a monument of 
the ingenuity and magnificence, than of thecruelty 

. of that tyrant. It is a huge cavern cut out of _ 


75 bard rock, in che form of the human ear. The p 


pendicular height of it is about 80 feet, and hs 
length of this enormous ear is not leſs than 250. 
The cavern was ſaid to be fo contrived, that every 
ſound made in it, was collected and united into one 
point, as into a focus; this was called the TIympa- 
num; and exactly oppoſite to it the tyrant had made 
a ſmall hole, Which communicated with a little 
apartment where he uſed to conceal himſelf. He 
applied his own ear to this bole, and is ſaid to have 
heard diſtinctly every word that was ſpoken in the 
cavern below. This aparument was no ſooner finiſn- 
ed, and a proof of it made, than he put to death all 
the workmen that had been employed in it. He 
then confined all that he ſuſpected were his enemies; 
and by over-hearing their converſation, judged to 
their guilt, d condemned and a ee aovord- | 
ingl 
he? this der of pig is very high inthe 
| rock, and now totally inacceſſible, we had it not in 
our power to make proof of this curious experi- 
ment, which our guides told us had been done lome 
years, ago. by the Captain of an Engliſh ſhip. 


"'Theecbo.inahe ear is e ; much ſuperior ? 
67 | to 
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to any other cavern I have ſeen. The boles in the 


rock,; to which the priſoners were chained; HI re- 


main, and even the lead and iron in ſeveral of tbem. 
: We ſurprized a poor young porcupine who bad 
come here to drink, of whom our guides made law- 
ful prize. Near to this there are caverns of a 

great extent, where they carry on a manufactory of 
nitire, which is found in vaſt abundance on the ſides 
1 theſe av e s. 1 2 


* ” 
A nt 


The ampbitheatre is in the form of a very excen- 


— 


triciellipſe, and is much ruined; but the theatre 
is ſo entire, that moſt of the gradini or ſeats ſtill re- 
main. Both theſe are in that part of the city that 
was called Neapoli, or the New City. Quarta 
& autem eſt urbs (ſays Cicero) quæ quia poſtrema 
..** zxdificata eſt, Neapolis nominatur, quam ad fum- 


& mam theatrum eſt maximum, &c.“ However, it 


is but a ſmall theatre in compariſon of that of 
Taurominum. We ſearched amongſt the ſepulchres, 
ſeveral of which are very elegant, for that of Archi- 
medes; but could ſee nothing reſembling it. At his 
-own defireit was adorned with the figure of a ſphere 


inſeribed in a cylinder, but had: been loſt by his 


ungrateful countrymen, even before the time that 
Cicero was quæſtor of Sicily. It is pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve, with what eagerneſs this great man undertakes 
the ſearch of it, and with what exultation he de- 

ſcribes his triumph on the diſcovery.“ © Ego, 


ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ec 
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autem cum omnia colluſtrarem oculis(eſt enim ad 
portas Agragianas magna frequentia ſepulchro- 


rum) animadverti columnellam non multum e 


dumis eminentem, in quæ inerat ſyhære figura et 


cylindri. Atque ego ſtatim Syracufanis (erant 


autem principes mecum) dixi, me illud ipſum 


arbitrari eſſe quod quærerem. Immiſſi eum fal- 
cibus multi purgarunt, et aperuerunt locum; quo 


cum patefactus eſſet aditus ad adverſam baſim 


acceſſimus; apparebat epigramma exeſis poſteri- 


e oribus 


— 
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« ofribvs partibus verficulorum dimidiatis fere: Ita 
«© nobikflima Græciæ civitas, quondam vero etiam 
« doctiſſima ſui civis unius acutiſſimi monumentum 
e ignoraſſet, niſi ab homine Arpinatedidieiſſet, &c.” 

The catacombs are a great work; little inferior ei- 


ther to thoſe of Rome or Naples, and in the ſame 


ſtile. There are many remains of temples. The 
duke of Montalbano, who has written on the an- 
tiquities of Syracuſe, reckons near twenty, but there 


is hardly any of theſe that are now diftingutthable. 


A few tine columns of that of Jupiter Olympus 
fill remain; and the temple of Minerva (uow con- 


verted into the cathedral of the city, and dedicated 
to the Virgin) is almoſt entire. 1 hey have lately 


built a new facade to it, but I am afraid they have 


not improved on the fimplicity of the antique. It 


is full of broken pediments, and I think in a bad 

A A 
Ortigia, the only remaining part of Syracuſe, was 

antiently an ifland; it is often denominated ſuch b 


Virgil, Cicero, and many of the Greek and Latin 


hiſtorians, In. latter ages, and probably by the 
ruins of this mighty city, the ſtrait that ſeparated 
it from the continent, was filled up; and it had now 


been a peninſula for many ages; till the prefegt king 


of Spam, ata vaſtexpence, cut through the neck 
of land that joined it to Sicily, and has again re- 


duced it to its primitive ſtate. 


Here he has raifed a noble fortification, Which 


appears to be almoſt inipregnable. There are four 


ſtrong gates, one within the other, with each a 


glacis, covered way, ſcarp and counterſcarp, and a 
broad deep ditch filled with ſea-water, and defend- 
ed by an immenſe number of—embraſures ;—but 
not ſo much as one ſingle piece of artillery. This 
you will no doubt think ridiculous enough, but 


the ridicule is fill heightened, when I aflure you 


there is not a cannon of any kind belonging to this 
. om a noble 
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noble fortreſs, but one ſmall battery of ſix poun- 
ders for ſaluting ſhips that go in and out of the 
Port. If you are at a loſs to account for this, 'you 
will pleaſe to remember that it is a work of the kir 
of Spain. However the ditches are Very uſeful; 
they are perpetually covered with fiſhing boats; and 
they can uſe their nets and lines herewith the great- 
eſt fucceſs, even in the moſt flormy weather; though 
I dare ſay this was none of the motives that induced 
his majeſty to make them. The nobility of the 
place have likewife barges here, for their amuſe- 
ment. %e h | : 
As thecelebrated fountain of Arethufa has ever 
been looked upon as one of the greateſt curioſities 
of Syracuſe, you may believe we were not a little im- 
patient to examine 1t: And indeed only by obſerving 
Cicero's account of it, * we ſoon found it out.—Ilt 
_ fall exactly anſwers the deſcription he gives, ex- 
*cept with regard to the great quantities of fiſh it 
contained, which ſeem now to have abandoned it. 
The fountain of Arethuſa was dedicated to Diana, 
who had a magnificent temple near it, where great 
ſeſtivals were annually celebrated in honour of the 
goddeſs. We found a number of nymphs, up to 
the knees in the fountain, buſy wafhing their gar- 
ments, and we dreaded the {ate of Actæon and Al 
pheus: But if theſe were of Diana's train, they are 
by no means ſo coy as they were of old; and a man 
would hardly chuſe to run the riſk of being chang- - 
eld either into a ſtag or a river for the beſt of them. 
It is indeed an altonifhing fountain; and riſes at ? 
once out of the earth, to the ſize of a river The 
poetical fidtions concerning it are too well known to 
require that J ſhould enumerate them. Many $ 
7 | ET the 


In hac inſula extre ma eſt fons aquee dultis, cui nomen Arethuſa _ 
e/t, incred.bili ma gnitudine plemfſimus piſcium, qui;flutu lotus operi- 
retur, niſi munitiane, ac mole lupidum a mari disju: us efſet, &c. 


ic. 


— 


the: people bers believe to his day, „that it is the 
identical river Arethuſa, that Po under ground 
near Olympia in Greece, and continuing its courſe. 
for five or ſiæ hundred miles below the ocean, riſes 
again in pot... & 
It is truly aſtoniſhing that ſuch a tory as this 
ſhould kane ſuch credit amongſt the-antients, 
for it is not only their poets, but natural hiftoriaus 
and philoſophers. too, that take notice of it. 
Pliny mentions it more than once; and there are 
few or none of the Latin poets that it has eſcaped. 
This ſtrange belief has been communicated to the 
Sicilian authors, and, what is amazing, there is 
hardly any of them that doubts of it.— Pomponius 
Mela; Pauſanias, Maſſa, and Fazzello, are all of 
he ſame ſentiments; to ſupport which they tell you 
the old ſtory of the golden cup won at the Olympic 
games; which was thrown into the Grecian Arethu. 
ſa, and was ſoon after caſt up again by the Sicilian one 
bey likewiſe add, that it had always been ob- 
ſerved that after the great ſacrifices at Olympia, the 
blood of which fell into that river, the waters of 
 Arethuſa roſe for ſeveral days tinged with blood. 
This, like many modern miracles, was probably : 
4 trick of the vrieſts,-5 Thoſe - of Diana had abe 
Cha the fountain of Arethuſa; and no doubt 
were much intereſted to ſupport the credit of the 
_ ſtory; for it was that goddeſs that converted tbe 
nymph Arethuſa into a river, they conducted ber by 
ſubterrageous paſſages from Gods to Sicily. to 
avgidthe purſuit of Alben, who underwent the 
ſame fate. a E IE „bote 
At a little diſtanae: Lia the San id of Atethuſa,: 
there, is a very large ſpring of freſh water, that boils 
up in the fea... It is called Occhio di Eilica, and by 
ſome Alpheus, who is ſuppoſed by the poets to have 
purſued Arethuſa below the ſea all the way to Sicily. 
As this ſpring is not taken notice of by anyiof the 
great number of the antients that ſpeak of * 
8 a, 
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ſa, it is moſt n chat it did not then exiſt; ar d 
is a part of that fountain that has fince burt out 
before its arrival at the iſland of Ortigia. Had it 
been viſible in the time of the Greeks, there is no 
doubt that they would have made uſe of this, as a 
ſtrong argument to prove the ſubmarine journey of 
- Arethuſa; as it in 4act ries at ſome diſtance in the 

ſea, and pretty much in the ſame direction that 
Greece lies from Ortigia. It ſometimes boils up ſo 
ſtrongly, that after piercing the ſalt water, I am told 
it can be taken up very little affected by it. 
Syracuſe has two barbours; the largeſt of which, 
on the ſouth weſt ſide of Ortigia, is reckoned fix 
miles round, and was eſteemed one of the beſt in 
the Mediterranean, It is ſaid by Diodorus to have 
run almoſt into the heart of the city, and was called 
Marmoreo, becauſe entirely ſurrounded with build- 
ings of marble; the entry into this harbour was 
ſtrongly fortified, and the Roman fleets could never 
pant into it. 

The ſmall port is on the north-eaſt of Ortigia, 
and is likewiſe recorded to have been highly orna- 
mented: Fazzello ſays, there is ſtill the remains of 
a ſubmarine aqueduct, that runs through the mid- 
dleiof it, which was intended to convey the water 
from the nein of Arethuſa tg the other parts of 


. the City, 


Near this port, they meu the ſ pot where Archi- | 
medes houſe ſtood; and likewiſe the tower from . 
hence he is ſaid to have ſet fire to the Roman gal- 
leys with his burning glaſſes: a ſtory which is re- 
lated by ſeveral authors, but which is now almoſt 


8 univerſally exploded from the difficulty to concerve- - 


a -burning- glaſs, or a concave ſpeculum, with a 
focus of ſuch an immenſe. ages as Ran muſt have 

requited; /7: | | 
However, I. ſhould al apt to imagine if this be 
not N a e 9 Wen A A ſome pro- 
| bability) 
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+Þability)/ that it was fleit her performed by refract- 
Ing: burning-glaſſes nor ſpeculums, but only by 
means of common loeking-glaſſes, or very clear 
plates of metal, Indeed, from the fituation of the 
place it muſt have been done by reflection; for 
Archimedes tower ſtood on the north of the little 

port where the Roman fleet are ſaid to have been 
moored; ſo that their veſſels lay on a right line 


__ Hetwixt bim and the ſun at noon; and at a very ſmall 


di ſtauce from the wall of the city where this tower 

food. But if you will ſuppoſe this to have been 
performed hy common burning.glaſſes, or by thoſe 
of the parabolical kind, it will be neceſſary to raiſe 
k tower of a moſt enormous height on the Hand 
of Ortigia, in order to interpole theſe glaſſes betwixt 
tbe fun and the Roman galleys; and even this Gould 

not have been done till late in the afternoon, when 
his rays are exceedingly weak. But I have very 


title doubt that common leoking-glaſfes would be 


found all ſufficient to perſorm theſe eftets, - 
Let us ſuppoſe t hat a thouſand of theſe were made 
to reſſect the rays to the ſame point: The heat, in 
all probability, muſt be inereaſed to a greater degree 
than in the ſocus of moſt burning-glaſſes; and abun- 
dantly ca pable of ſetting fire to every combuſtible 
ſubſtance. This experiment might be eafily made 
by means of a battalion of. men, arming each with 
a Tooking-glaſs inſtead of a firelock ; and ſetting up 
a board at two or three hundred yards diltance for 
them to fire at. I ſuppoſe it would take a conſider- 
able time before they were expert àt this exercffe; 
hut, by practice, I have no doubt that they might 
all be brought to hit the mark inſtantaneoufly at the 
word of command; like the lark-eatehers in ſome 
- countries, who are ſo dextrous at this mancuvre, 
that with a ſmall mirrour they throw the rays of 
light on the lark, let her be ever ſo high in the air; 
which, by a kind of faſcination, brings down the | 
* pPocx animal to the ſpare. ö 


You 
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Jou may laugh at all this; but I don't think 
it 5 impoſſible that a looking-glaſs may one day 
be thought as neceſſary an implement for a fol- 
dier as at preſent it is for a beau. I am ve- 
ry apprehenſive the French will get che ſtart of 
us in this ſignal invention; as I have been aſſured 
long ago, that ſe of their men ever go to-the field. 
without firſt providing themſelves with one of theſe 
Little warhke engines, the true ufe of which, hap- 
ply for us, they are as yet unacquainted with. You 
will eaſily perceive, that if this experiment ſucceeds = 
it muſt alter the whole ſyſtem uf forti cation, as well 
us of attack and defence; for every part of the city 
that 18-expoſed to the view of the behegers, may be 
_—_ ſet ma flame; and the beſieged would have 
the ame advantage over the camp of the velioging 
A 1 8 
[21 We are already nal tived of Sprecuſe, 
which of all the wretched places we have yet met 
with, is by many degrees the moſt wretched; For 
| beſides that its imtinbitants are ſo extremely poor and 
beggarly, manyof them are fo over run withthe itch, 
that we ave under perpetual apprehenſious, and be- 
gin to be extremely well { atisice that we could not 
procure beds.—]t is truly melancholy to think of 
the diſmal contraſt that ats former magnificence 
makes withäts preſent meanneſs. The mighty Syra- 
cuſe, the moſt opulent and powerful of all the Gre- 
_ cian cities, which, by its own proper ſtrength alone, 
was able, at different times, to contend againſt all 
| the power of Carrhage and of Rome —which is re- 


corded | 


—— 


* Since 10 writing of theſe letters, the author has been . 
that Mr. Buffon actual made this experiment.—le conſirudted a 
kind of frame, in which were fixed four hundred ſmall mirrours, 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that the rays reflected from each of them 
fell exatly on the ſame point. By means of this, le melted le ad 
at the diftance of 120 gs and fet fre to a hay- Hack at @ much 
greater diſtance, 
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| corded (what the force of united nations is now in- 
: capable of) to have repulſed fleets of two thouſand 
_ fail, and armies of two hundred thouſand men; and 
contaiued within its own walls, what no city ever 
did before or ſince, fleets and armies that were the 
terror of the world: This haughty and N 
city, reduced even below the conſequence of the, 
moſt inſignificant burgh!—*< Sie tran b gloria mu 
<< di. Ai have not even been able to procure a table 
to write upon; but by way of ſuccedaneumamoblig- of 
ed to lay a form. over the back of two chairs We 
ha ve got into the moſt wretched hovel vou can con 
7 cave, and tbe moſt dirty; but what is ſtill worſt 
of all, we can find nothing to eat; and if we bad 
not brought ſome cold fowls along with us, we 
might ha ve ſtarved. 
The heat has been conſiderably greater bee dan 
at Catania. The thermometer is juſt now at 78. 
There is an old remark made on the climate of this 
place by ſome of the antients; which is Mill ſaid to 
bold good: That at no ſeaſon, the ſun has ever oe 
_ inviſible during a whole day at Syracuſe. I find it 
mentioned by ſeveral Sieilian authors, but ſhall not 
vouch for the truth of it. Adieu —My next will 
probably be from Malta; for we ſhall Tal to. mor. 
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ai 10 2 D605 
As we nd e city of Syracuſe ſo reduc. 
edi that it could not afford beds and lodging 10 
three-weary, travellers, we agreed to abridge our ſlay 
in it and accordingly hired a Malteſe Sparonaro to 
cart us io that iſland: This is a ſmall fx-oar'd boat, 
ae for ſpeed, to avoid the African pi- 
rates, an other Barbareſque veſſels, with which. 
theſe ſeas are infeſted, but ſo flat aud ſo narrow, that 
they are not able to bear any fea, and of conſequence , 
keep always as near the coaſt as poſſible. 
On the ad of June, by day break, we left the 
Marmoreo, or great port of Syracuſe, and —— 4 
the. wind was exactly contrary and pretty ſtrong, 
the force of their oars, which they manage — 4 | 
great dexterity, we got on at the rate of four miles 
an, hour. They do not pull their oars as we do, but 
puſh, them like the Venetian Gondoliers; always 
fronting the prow of the boat, and ſeldom or never 
fit down while they row; allowing the whole weight 
of their bodies to be exerted every ſtroke of the oar. 
— This gives a prodigious momentum, aud is Cer- 
tainly more forcible: than a rows exertion of the 
muſcles of the arm. | 
About ten o'clock the Kid Hank favourable, 
when we went indeed at a immenſe rate. At twelve 
it blew a hurricane, and with ſome difficulty we 
got under ſhore, but the wind was ſo exceedingly 
violent, that even there we had like to have been 
overſet, and we were obliged to run a-ground to ſave. 
us from that diſaſter. Here we were a good deal 
N by the ſand carried about by the wind; 
however, 
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however, the hurricane was ſoon over, and we again 
put to ſea with a favourable gale, which in a few 
hours carried us to Capo Paſſero. 

In this little ſtorm we were a good deal amuſed 
it the behaviour of our Sicthan ſervant, who at 
land ts a fellow of undaunted courage, of which we 
bave had many proofs; but here (I don't know why) 
it entirely bored him; although there was in fact 
no real lanes: for we never were more than 100 
yards from the ſhore. He gave himſelf up to deſpair, 
aud called upon all his ſaints for protection: And 
never again recovered his confidence all the reſt of 
this little voyage: perpetually wiſhing himſelt back 
at Naples, and ſwearing that no earthly temptation. 
ſhould ever induce him to go to fea again. The 
fame fellow, but a jew days ago, mounted a moſt vi- 
cious horſe, and without the leaſt fear or concern 
galloped along the ſide of a precipice, where every 
moment we expected to fee him daſhed to pieces; 
fo ſingular and various are the different modes of 
fear and of courage. | 

Capo Paffero, antiently talled Pachinus, is the 
remoreſt and moſt ſoutherly point of Sicily. It is 
not a peninſula, as re tur ty: in all the maps, but 
a wretched barren ifiand,; -of about a mile round; 
with a fort and a ſmall garriſon to prorect the neigh- 
bouring country, {rom the incurfions of the Barba- 
ry corſairs, who are often very troubleſome on this 
Part of the coaſt. This little iſland and fort lie 
ee a mile and a half diſtant from rhe ſmall creek 

v hich we have taken b and are ſeparated 
From the reſt of Sicily k a ſtrait of about half a 
mile broad. 

Our pilot told us that we muſt not think of Mal- 
ta, which is almoſt 100 miles off, till there were 
more ſettled appearances of good weather. 

As there is no habitation here of any kind, we 
ſearched about; till at At we Wund a [mall cavern, 

w here 
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where we made a very comfortable dinner. We 
then ſallied forth to examine the face of the country, 


as well as to try if we eould ſhoot ſomething for 


_ our ſupper.— We found that we had now got _ 
a very different world from any thing we had yet 
feen. The country here is, exceedingly ; barren, 214 
to a conſiderable diſtance produces neither corn nor 
wine: But the fields are adorned with an infinite vas 
riety of flowers and of flowering ſhrubs, and the 
rocks are every where entirely covered with capers 
which are juſt now fit for gathering. If we had vi- 
negar, we could ſoon have pickled hogſheads of 
them. | 
We found here, in the greateſt perfection, that 
beautiful ſhrub called the Palmeta, reſembling a 


ſmall palm-tree, with an elegant fine flower: But 2 


to our great mortification, the ſeed is not yet ripe. 
We likewiſe found great quantities of a blue ever- 
laſting flower, which I do not remember to have 
ſeen in Miller, or any of our botanical books. The 
| ſtem riſes about a foot high, and is crowned with 
a large cluſter of ſmall blue flowers, the leaves of 
which are of #dry ſubſtance like the Elychryſam, 
or globe Amaranthus. Someof theſe are of a pur- 
ple ory but moſt of them blue. I have Haier: | 
ed a pretty large quantity for the ſpeculation of the 
botaniſts on our return. 

We found à good ſwimming- place, which is al- 
ways one of the firſt things we look out for, as this 


exerciſe conſtitutes one of (THe! Free pleaſures ”” -. 


our expedition. 
As foon as it was dark: we got on board our lit- 
tle boat and rowed about an hundred yards out to 
ſea, where we caſt anchor; our pllot aſſuring us 
that this was abſolutely neceſſary, as the people in 
this part of the country are little better cnn fa- 
wages; and, were we to flay at land, might very 
poſſibly come down durwg ket and rob Ine -- 
murder us, 5 


. 
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— 18 ee told us; that it ads EEE WERE FRY 
J nene inuaſions upon this point of the iſland which, 
ar gall others, lay moſt expoſed to their depredati- 
ons; that lately three of their chebecks ran into a 
mall harbour à few, miles from this, and carried 
off fix merchant . ſhips; and that very oſten, ſome 
of their light veſſels were ſeen hovering off the coaſt; 
that the only way to be in perſect ſecurity from. 
theſe two enemies by ſea and land, was ito. chooſe 
a place on the coalt ſo deep, that the: banditti by 
land could not wade into us; and at the ſame tine 
Jo ſhallow, as to be equally. inacceſſible to che ban- 
Een e DN 00 484; 
When ve found, ourſelves hacia: feeurity. on 
1 3 uf hands we wrapt ourſelves up in our cloaks, 
and fell aſleep: However we had but a very uncom- 
fortable night; the wind roſe, and the motion of 
our little bark was exceeding diſagreeable, and made 
N us heartily. fick. As ſoon as day began to appear, 
we made them pull into ſhore; when we were im- 
mediately cured of our ficknefs; and as the weather 
continues ſtill unfavourable, we have fallen upon 
aà variety of amuſements to paſs the time. 
Me have been thrice in the water, which is is warm = 
and pleaſant, and in the intervals, I have writ you 
this letter on the top of a large baſket, in which 
we carry our ſea· ſtore. We have likewiſe gathered 
ſhells, pieces of coral, of ſpunge, and feveral beau- 
tiful kinds of ſea- weed. The rocks here are all of 
ſand aud gravel run together, and become as hard 
as granite. There are many ſhells and other ma- 
| rine ſubſtances mixed in their compofition, which 
6 renders een ee in the 1 a na- 
tuxaliſt. io II. 47 
This morning we. made; a Lindrafiteur ofi ia: ad, 
drawn over. the point of a rock; aud fixed with an 
gar, by way of pole. Here we breakfaſted moſt 
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I was interrupted in this part of my letter, by an 
| 13 ſrom the fort of Capo Paſſero. He tells us, 
that we may give over all thoughts of getting far. 
her ſor thele fix days. What do you think is his 
reaſon? I own I was in ſome pain till be mentioned it; 
his wind ſet in exactly as the moon entered her 
. ſecond quarter, and it will certainly continue till 
ſhe is full. There is a raſcal for you !—TIf he be 
telling truth, 1 ſhall certainly ſtudy aſtrology. He. 
likewiſe told us, that two galliots had been ſeen off 
the coaſt; and deſired us to be upon our guard; but 
Il own, the moon, together with other circumſtances, 
has conſiderably weakened his evidence with me. 


We have learned ſrom his converſation, that the 


fort of Capo Paſſero is made uſe of as à place of 
exile for the delinquents in the army; of which num- 
ber I have not the leaſt doubt that he is one. He 
told us there were two near relations of the viceroy, 
that had been lately ſent there for miſdemeanors; 
that for his part, fe belonged to a very agreeable 
-garriſon bas as he loved retirement, he choſe to 
accompany them. However, his countenance told 

a very different ſtory; and faid, in ſtrong language 
that he was a tres mauvais ſujet. Beſides, heis a. 
ſtupid fellow, and has tired me. 1 could learn no- 
thing from him. | 

-It muſt be owned, this is an x excellent place of 
exile for a young rake, who wants to ſhew away 
in the beau monde. It is not within many miles of 
any town or village; ſo that the gentlemen may en 
joy retirement in its utmoſt perfection. 3 5 
We were ſurprized to find on this coaſt quanti- 
ties of the true pumice ſtone, which at firſt W ]] 
ſuppoſed to have been brought by the ſea from Æt- 
na, till we likewiſe diſcovered many large pieces 
of lava, which makes us imagine there muſt have 
been ſome eruption of fire in this part of the iſſand; 
yet I ſee noconical mountain, or any other indica- | 

tion of 1 it. | G 
20 
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country to a mueh greater diltance. Tbe wind con- 
tinues directly contrary; the fea is very high in the 
eanal of Malta, and eur Sieilian ſervant is in a ſad 
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If our officer's prognoflications prove true, and 
we are detained here any longer, I ſhall examine the 


trepidation.—But I fee Glover and Fullerton co 


ing for their dinner; fo I ſhall be obliged to give up 


the baſket. —— This ſea-arr gives one a monſtrous 
appetite; and, it is with grief I mention it, we 
are already brought to ſhort. allowance: Only 


oue cold fowl amengſt three of us; all three pretty 


and are haling her as loud as they ean roar, 


ſharp fet, I aſſure you.——Thoſe infamous raſeals 
to loſe our turtle They have ſpied a fiſhing-boat, 

but 
alas! ſhe is too far off to hear them. They have 
zuſt fired a gun to bring her to, and aptly ſhe 
obeys the fignal, fo there is ſtill hopes; otherwiſe 
we "Hall foon be reduced to bread and water. Our 
tea and ſugar too are juſt upon a cloſe, which is the 
cruelleſt article of all; but we have plenty of good 
bread and myo honey ; ; ſowe are in no danger of 


ſtarvi 

We fave likewiſe hae an n admirable and a very 
comfortable diſpoſition for our night's lodging. The 
Sparonaro is fo very narrow, that it is impoffible for 
us all to lie in it; beſides, we are eat up with ver- 
min, and have nothing but the hard boards wo lie 
on: All theſe confiderations, added to the curſed 


ſwinging of the boat, and the horrid fiekneſs it oc- 


cafions, have determined us rather to truſt ourſelves 
to the mercy of the banditti, than te He another 
night at ſea: Beſides, we have made the happieſt 
diſcovery in the world; a great quantity of fine, 
ſoft, dry ſea- weed, lying under the*ſhelter of a 
rock, and ſeems intended by Providence for our 


bed: Over this we are going to flretch a ſail, - 
and expect to ſleep moſt luxuriouſſy; but to pre- 
vent all danger Fn a ſurpriſe, we have agreed 
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to ſtand ſentry by turns, with Fullerton's double-+ 
pbarrelled gun, well primed and loaded for the re- 


ception of the enemy; at the firſt diſcharge of which, 
and not before, the whole guard is to turn out, with 


all the remaining part of our artillery and ſmall 
arms; and as our fituation is a very advantageous * 
one, 1 think weThall be able to make a ſtout defence. 
As we are ſix in number, three maſters and three 
ſervants, the ditty you ſee; will be but trifling; and 
five of us will always ſeep i in ſecurity; ' Our guard, 


to be ſure, might have been ſtronger; but our Spa- 
ronaro men have abſolutely refuſed to be of the 


party; having much more confidence in 9 


own Seeg however, t they have promiſed, 

_ caſe of an attack, immediately to come to our af: 
fiſtance. I think the diſpoſition is far from being a 
bad one; and we are not a little vain of our gene⸗ 
ralſhip; 55 

The fſhing-boat is now arrived; and they have 
brought ſome excellent little fiſhes, which are alrea- 
dy on the fire. Adieu: - Theſe fellows are roaring 
for their cold fowl, and I can command the 2 8 
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"1 f Mala, June 4th. 
Ty Site of appearances, and our officers wile 


prognoſtications, the wind changed in theaiternoon, 
and we got under ſail by fix O clock: We paſſed the 


Straits and eoaſted along till eight, when we land- 


ed to cook ſome macaroni we had purchaſed of our 
ſailors, and try if we could ſhoot ſomething for ſea - 
ſtore, as e have fill a long voyage before us. 
Me eame to the ſide of a fulphureous lake, the 
ſmell of which was ſo ſtrong, that Wwe perceived it 


upwards of a mile diſtant. We found the water 


achynus, (or Capo Paſlero) which, 
Virgil ſays, the Fates had decree] ſfould never be 
drained. EO EN Eno. 


« Fins altas cautes praj ed aque ſaxa Pachyni 
% Radimus; et fatis nunquam conceſſia mover! 
* Adparet Camarina procul.” | 


Virgil had good reaſon to ſay ſo; for the level of the 


lake or marſh, (it being ſomething betwixt the two) 


is at leaſt as low as that of the ſea, and conſequently 
never could be drained. | 
N It 
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It is ſurrounded with a variety of fine eyergreens 
5 flowering ſhrubs, of which the palmeta, 
and the arbutus or ſtrawberry tree, are the moſt 

beautiful. We ſaw a great many wild-fowl; but, 

V what ſurprized me, in ſo unfrequented a place, they 

were ſo ſhy, that there was no getting near them: 
There was one kind in particular, that attracted our 
attention; it was of the ſize and form of a grey plo- 
ver, and flew in the ſame manner; but had a tail of 
a, great length, which ſeemed to be compoſed only 
of two fall flexible feathers, that made a very un- 
common appearance in the air. After uſing all our 
art to ſhoot one of them, we were obliged to give up 
the attempt. | 

Here we killed a ſmall black ſnake, which I 
think, anſwers the deſcription I have ſeen of the- 
aſp. We diſſected out its tongue, the end of which 
Appears ſharp like a ſting, and I ſuppoſe is one, as 
it darted out with violence againſt our ſticks, 
when we preſented them to it. Now as all animals 
when attacked, make uſe of thoſe-weapons that Na- 
ture has armed them with for their defence, it ap- 
peared evident to us, (ſuppoſing this rule a juſt one) 
that this animal was conſcious of a power of hurt- 
ing in its tongue; and we have been more fully con- 
vinced of it from diſſection. The fling ap- 
pears conſiderably larger than that of a bee. 
We found a little bag at the other end of the 
tongue, and probably, if we had had a microſcope, 
| ſhould have found the tongue perforated. The ſnake 

had no teeth; but very hard gums. I have taken 
care to preſerve the tongue for your inſpection. HOY 

As I tbink it has always been ſuppoſed, that ſer- 
pents hurt only with their teeth, I thought this 
might be worthy of your notice. It is true, that 


3 the dartivg out of the tongue is a trick of the whole 


ſerpent tribe; but this animal ſeemed to do it with 
peculiar ſerocity, and to ſtrike it with violence 
againſt our flicks, It was this that put us upon the 
examination, 
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I dow? t recollect that this Gingularity i is mention- 
ed in any book of natural hiſtory, but poſſibly I may 
be miſtaken; nor indeed do I remember eit her to 
have ſeen or beard of any animal armed in this man- 
ner. —Unleſs you will ſuppoſe me te adopt the ſen- 
timents of poor Mr. S-——, who, ever ſince his 
marriage, alledges that the tongues of many females, 
are formed after this ſingular manner; and remarks 
one peculiarity, that the ſting ſeldom or never ap- 
| Pears till after matrimeny.— He is very learned on 
tis ſubject, and thidks it may poſſibly have pro- 
eeeded from their original connection with the ſer- 
pent. Let this be as it may, I ſincerely hope that 
you and I ſhall never have ſuch 835 reaſon for 
adopting that opinion. 
A little after nine we embarked. The night was 
_ delightful; but the wind had died away about fun- 
ſet, and we were obliged to ply our oars to get intq 
the canal of Malta. The coaſt of Sicily began to 
recede; and in a ſhort + time, we found ourſetves in 
' the ocean. There was a profound filence, except 
tbe noiſe of the waves breaking on the diſtant ſhore, 
which only ſerved to render it more ſolemn. It was a 
dead calm, and the moon ſhone bright on the waters: 
The waves, from the late ſtorm, were ſtill high; bur 
fmooth and even, and followed one another ah A 
| flow and equal pace.— The ſcene had naturally ſunk 
us into, meditation; we had remained near an hour 
without ſpeaking a word, when our ſailors began 
their midnight hymn to the Virgin. The mufic was 
fimple, ſolemn, and melancholy, and in perfect har- 
mony with the ſcene, and with all our feelings. The 
beat exact time with their oars, and obferved the 
| harmony and the cadence with the utmoſt preciſion. 
Weliſtened with infinite pleaſure to this melancholy 
concert, and felt the vanity of operas and oratorios. 
There is often a ſolemnity and a pathetic in the mo- 
Eulation or theſe ms rg that cauſes 1 
N much 
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much ſtronger effect than the compoſition of the 
greateſt matters, alliſted by all the boaſted rules of 8 
counter- point. 

At laſt they ſung us aſleep, and we awoke 40 
miles diſtant from Sicily. We were now ou the 
main ocean, and ſaw no land. but mount tna; 
which is the perpetual polar ſtar of theſe ſeas We 
had a fine breeze, and about two o'clock we diſcover- 

ed the iſland of Malta; and in leſs than three hours 
more we reached the city of Valetta, The approach 
of the iſland is very fine, although the ſhore is ra- 
ther low and rocky. It is every where made inac- 
celſible to an enemy, by an infinite number ef for- 
tifications. The rock, in many places, has been 
loped into the form of a glacis, ER ſtrong parapets 

and intrenchments running behind it. 

The entry into the port is very narrow, and is 
commanded by a ſtrong caſtle on either fide. We 
were haled from each of theſe, and obliged to give 
a ſtrict account of ourſelves; and on our arrival at 
the fide of the key, were viſted by an officer from 
the health-othce, and obliged to give oath with re- 

gard to the circumſtances of our voyage. He 
| behaved in the civileſt manner, and e 
ſeut us Mr. Rutter, the Engliſh conſul, for whom 
we had letters of recommendation. 

On getting on ſhore, we found ourſelves in a new 
world indeed ——The ſtreets crowded with well- 


_ dreſſed people, who have all the appearance of 


Health and affluence; whereas at Syracule, there 
was ſcarce a creature to be ſeen; and even thoſe few 
Bad the appearance of diſeaſe and wretchedneſs.— 
Mr. Rutter immediately conducted us to an inn, 
which had now the appearance of a palace. We 
had an excellent ſupper, and good Burgundy; and 
as this is the king's birth-day, we have almolt got 
tipſy to his: health. We are now going into clean, 
comfortable beds, in e of the ſweeteſt 

by . ſlumbers 


— 
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TY uc herb Think of the luxury of this, alter bel 
ſtve long days without throwing off our cloaths.— 
Good night, I would not loſe a moment of it for 
the world people may ſay what they pleaſe, but 
tbere is no enjoyment in living in perpetual eaſe 
and affluence, and the true luxu is only to be at- 
| tainec by undergoing a few hardſhips. 25 this 
0 no time to R 80 Wien. l 
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| | Ip Malta, June 51. 
Oer! glee. Mr, ; Webdteb was here before Teo 
were up, inviting us to dine with him at his coun- 

try houſe, from whence we are juſt now returned; 
_ He gave us a noble entertainment, ſerved on plate, 
ak an elegant deſert, and a great variety of wines, . 
After dinner we went to viſit the principal villas 
of the iſland; particularly thoſe of the grand maſ- 
ter, and the general of the galleys, which lie con- 
tiguous to each other. Theſe are nothing great or 
magnificent; but they are admirably contrived for 
à hot climate, where, of all things, ſhade is the 
moſt defirable, The orange groves are indeed very 
fine, and the fruit they bear are ſuperior to any 
thing you have ſeen either in Spain or Portugal. 
The aſpeQof the country is far from being plea, 
fig: The whole iſland is a rock of very ins free. 
ſtone, and the ſoil that covers this rock, in moſt 
places, is not more than five or fix inches deep: 
yet, what 1 is lingular, we 1 their crop in general 
, War 
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was exceedingly abundant. They decount for it 
from the copious: dews that fall during the ſpring 
and fummer months; and pretend likewiſe, that 
there is a moiſture in the rock below the ſoil, that is 
of great advantage to the corn and cotton, eepiu 
its roots perpetually moiſt and cool; without which 
ſingular quality, they ſay, they could have no crops | 
at all, the heat of the-ſuwis ſo exceedingly: violent. 
Their barley har veſt has been over ſome time ago: 
and they are juſt now finiſhing chat of the wheat: 
The whole ifland produces corn only! fufficient to 
ſupport its inhabitants for five months, or little 
more, but the crop they moſt depend upon is the 
cotton. They began ſowing it about three weeks 
ago, and it will be finiſhed in a week more. The 
time of reaping it is in the month of October 
and beginning of November. | 
Tbey pretend that the cotton Produced from | 
this plant, which is ſown” and reaped in four 
months, is of a much ſuperior quality to that of 
the cotton- tree. I compared” them, But I cannot 
ſay Ifoundit ſo; this is indeed the fineſt, but that of 
the cotton - tree is by mueh the ſtrongeſt texture. 
The plant riſes to the height of a fbot and a half, 
and is covered with a number of nuts or pods full 
of cotton: Theſe, when ripe, they are at great paius 
do cut off, every morning before fun · riſe; for the 
heat of the ſun immediately turns the cotton yellow; 
_ which indeed, we ſaw from thoſe _ they fave for | 
ſeed. © 5 10 0 
They mywofaGure their cotton into a great variety 
olf ſtuffs. Their ſtockings are exceedingly: fine. Some 
of them, they aſſured us, had — ten ſe⸗ 
quins a pair. Their coverlits and blankets are eſ- 
teemed all over Eu Of theſe the principal 
manufaQures are eſtab ifhed in the little iſland! of 
Gozo, where the people are ſaid to be more induſ- 
trious than thoſe af Malta, as they are more ex- 
cluded from the world, and have wer inducements 


to 


FF 
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to idleneſs. Here the ſugar-cane i is Ri ann 
with ſucceſs, bern nor in any conſiderable quane 
tity. 35) 

The Malteſe oran ges certain ly deſerve the cha: 
racter they have, of being the fineſt in the world. 
The ſeaſon continues for upwards of ſeven months; 


from November till the middle of June; during 


which time, thoſe-beauriful trees are always covered 


with abungance of this delicious fruit. Many of 
them are of the red kind, much ſuperior, in my 
| Pinien. to the others, which are rather too luſci- 


ous. They are produced, I am told, from the com- 
mon orange bed, engrafted on the pomegranate 
ſtock. The Juice of this fruit 1s red as blood, and 
of a fine flavour. The greateſt part of their crop is 
ſent in preſents ta the different courts of Europe, 


and to the relations of the chevaliers. It was not 


without a good deal of difficulty that we procured 
a few cheſts for our friends at Naples. 


: 2 The induſtry of the Malteſe in cultivating 1 


little Iſland is inconceivable. There 1 is not an inch 


of ground loſt in any part of it; and where there 


was not: ſoil ns eh have brought over ſhips 


and {boats laaded with it from Sicily 0 where there 
is plenty, and to ſpare. The whole and ; is full of 
incloſures af free · ſtone, which gives the country a 


very uncouth and a very barren aſpect; and, in ſum- 


oy reflects ſuch a light and heat, that it is exceeed- 
ly diſagreeable and offenfive to the eyes. The in- 


oy ures are very ſmall and Mn pa 8 10 


rhe inclination. of the ground. This they ſay, they 
are obliged to odſerve, notwithſtanding the defor- 

mity it occaſions; otherwiſe the floods, to which 
they are ſubject, would ſoon carry off their ſoil. 
The iſland is covered over with countr houſes 
and villages; beſides ſeven cities, for ſo they term 
them; but there are only two, the Valetta and the 
Altea Vecebia, that by 16 means deſerve that ap, 
| 2} „ Pelladeg⸗ 
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pellation.. Every little village has a noble church, 
3 finiſhed and adorned with ſtatues of mar- 
ble, rich tapeſtry, and a large quantity of ſilver 
plate. They are by much the handiomett- country 
churches I have ever ſeen. 
But J am interrupted in my writing, by the be- 
ginning (I am told) of a very fine ſhew. If it be 
ſo I ſhall give you fome account of it by and by. _ 

Eleven at night. The ſhew is now finiſhed, and 
| has. afforded us great entertainment, It was the 
departure of a Malteſe ſquadron to aſſiſt the French 


againſt the Bey of Tunis, who, it ſeems, has fallen 


under the diſ pleaſure of the grand monarque, be- 
cauſe he reſuſed to deliver up without ranſom, the 
Corſican ſlaves that were taken before the French 
were in poſſeſſion of that iſland. The ſquadron con- 
fiſted of three gallies; the largeſt with nine hundred 
men, each of the others with ſeven hundred; three 
galliots, and ſeveral ſcampavias, ſo called from their 


exceeding ſwiſtneſs. Theſe immenſe bodies were 


all worked by oaxs, and moved with great regula- 
rity. The admiral went firſt, and the reſt in or- 
der, according to their dignity, The ſea was 
crowded- with boats, and the ramparts and forti fi- 
_ cations were filled with company. The port re- 


ſounded on all ſides with the diſcharge of heavy 


artillery, which was -anſwered by the gallies and 
galliots as they left the harbour. As the echo is here 
uncommonly great, it produceg a very noble effeQ. + 


There were about thirty knights in each galley,» 


making ſignals all the way to their miſtreſſes, who 
were weeping for their departure upon the baſtions; 


for theſe gentlemen pay almoſt as little regard to 
their vows of chaſtity, as the prieſts and confeſſors 
do. After viewing the ſhew from the ramparts, we 


took a boat and jollowed the ſquadron for ſome 
time, and did not return till long after ſun. ſet. 


We have been admiring the wonderful ſirevgth 


of this place, both by nature and art. t—It is . 
| 7 


| 
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ly the happieſt ſituation that can ab giued. The 
city ſtands * upon a peninſula, betwixt two of the 


fineſt ports in the world, which are defended by al- 
moſt impregnable fortifications. That on the 
fouth-eaſt- ſide. of the city is the largeſt. It runs 


about two miles into the Heart of the ifland, and is 
ſo very deep, and ſurrounded by ſuch high grounds 
and ' fortifications, that they red us the largeſt 
ſhips of war might ride here in the moſt muy 


| he almoſt without a cable. 


This beautiful baſon is divided into five diſtin 
harbours, all equally fafe, and each capable of 
containing an immenſe number of ſhipping. The 
mouth of the harbour is ſcarcely a quarter of a 


mile broad, and is commanded on each fide by bat- 


teries that would tear the ſtrongeſt ſhip to pieces 


before ſhe could enter. Beſides this, it is fronted by 


puadruple battery, one above the other, the largeſt | 

oP which iS A eur deau, or on a level with tlie wa- 
ter. Theſe. are mounted with about 80 of” their 
heavieſt artillery; ſo that this harbour, I "think, 


may really be confidered as impreguable; aud in- 
- deed the Turks e ever found 1 it ſo, and 1 believe 


ever will. 


The harbour on the north ade of the city, "Y 
thongs they only uſe it ſor fiſhing, and as a place 
uarantine, would, in any other part of the 

10 5 be conſidered as ineſtimable. It is likewiſe 
defended by very ſtrong works; and in the center of 


the baſon there is an illande on which they have built 


a caſtle and a lazaret. 
Tbe fortifièations of Malta are ind a lt ſtu- 


pendous work. All the boaſted catacombs of Rome 


2 Abd Naples are a trifle to the immenſe excavations 


that have been made in this little land. The 
ditches of a vaſt fize, are all out of the ſolid rock. 
Theſe extend for a great many miles; and raiſe our 
aſtoniſhment to think that ſo ſmall ſtave has ever 


= | 
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One ſide of the iſland is ſo completely forti fied by 
nature, that there was nothing left tor art. The 
rock is of a great height, and abſolutely perpendi- 
cular from the ſea for ſeveral miles. It is very Hin- 
gular, that on this fide there are ſtill the veltiges of 
leveral antient roads; with the tracks of carriages 
worn deep i in the rocks; Theſe roads are now termi- 
nated by the precipice, with the ſea beneath; and 
ſhew to a demonſtration, : that this Hand has in for- 
mer ages been of a much larger ſize than it is at 
prefent; but the convulſion that occaſioned its di- 
minution is probably much beyond the reach of any 

Hiſtorian or tradition. It has often been obſerved, 
notwithſtanding the very great diſtance of moun: 
Etna, than this ifland has generally been more of 
leſs affected by its eruptions, and they think it: pro- 
bable, that on ſome of thoſe occafions a part of it 
may have been ſhaken into the „ 

We have now an opportunity of obſerving that 
one half of mount tna is clearly diſcovered from 
Malta. They reckon the diſtance near 200 Italian 
miles. And the people here aſſure us, that in the 
great eruptions of that mountain, their whole if. 
land is illuminated; and from the reflection in the 
water, there appears a great track of fire in the 
ſea all the way from Malta to Sicily, The thunder- 
ing of the mountain 1s likewiſe. diſtinctly heard.— 
SGood night, Tam fatigued with this day's 8 49 85 
on, and ſhall finiſh my letter to-morrow. 

June 6th. As the city of Valetta is built upon 

2 hill, none of the ſtreets except the key are level. 
They: are all paved with white free-ſtone, which not 
only creates a great duſt, but from its colour is 

likewiſe ſo offenſive to the eyes, that moſt of the 

: le here are femarkably weak-fighted. The prin- 
cipal buildings are the palace of the grand - maſter, 
the infirmary, the arſenals, the irins or hotels of the | 
Seven n d the Has church * St. 0 0 
; Palace 
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palace is a noble though : a * firuQure, and the 
grand maſter (who ſtudies. convenience. more than 
magnificence)is more comfortably and commodiouſl 
lodged than any prince in Europe, the king of Sardi- 
nia perhaps only excepted. The great ttajr is the 
caſieſt and the beſt I ever ſaw. 

St. John's is a magnificent. church. The pave- 
ment, in particular, is reckoned the richeſt in the 
world. It is entirely compoſed of ſepulchral monu - 
ments of the fineſt marble, porphyry, lapis lazuli, 
and a variety of other valuable ſtones, admirably 
joined together, and at an incredible ex pence; re- 
preſenting in a kind of Moſaic, the arms, inſignia, 
&c. of the perſons whoſe names they are intendedto 
commemorate, Jn the magnificence of theſe monu- 
ments, the heirs of the grand maſters and comman- 
ders have long vied with each other, 

We went this day to ſee the celebration af; * 
church-ſervice. It ſeems to be more overcharged 
with parade and ceremony than what T have ever 
obſerved even iy any other catholic country. The 
number of genuffeclions before the altar, the kiſſing 
of the prior's hand, the holding up of his robes by 
the ſubaltern prieſts, the ceremony of throwing in- 
cenſe upon all the knights of the Great Croſs, and 
neglecting the poorer knights, with many. other ar- 
ticles, appeared to us highly ridiculous and moſt 
eſſentially different indeed from that purity and fim- 
plicity of worſhip that conſtitutes the very eſſence of 
true Chriſtianity; and of which the great pattern 
they pretend to copy, ſet ſo very noble an example. 

This day (the 6th of June) is held. as a 4 I 
giving for their deliverance from a terrible conſpira- 
cy that was formed about twenty-one years ago, by 
the Turkiſh ſlaves; at one ſtroke to put an end to 
the whole order of Malta. All the fountains of the 
place were to be poiſoned; and every ſla ve had taken 
2 ſolemn oath. to put his maſter to Benth, 


"Tis at 
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N It was diſcovered by a Jew, who kept a cofſee- 

Houſe. He underſtood the Turkiſh language, and 
overhead ſome diſcourſe that he thought ſuſpicious. 

: He went immediately and informed the grand maſ- 
ter. The ſuſpected perſons were inſtantly ſeized and 
put to the torture, and ſoon confeſſed the whole 
plot. The executions were ſhocking. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five were burned alive, ſome were 
broken on the wheel, and ſome were torn to pieces 
by the four galleys rowing different ways, and 
each bringing off its limb. Since that time, the 

fla ves have been much more ſtrictly watched, and 

- hayeleſs liberty than formerly. Adieu. I ſhall write 
to you again before we leave Malta. | 


e e 
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Malta, June 1th. 


Th IS day we made an expedition through the 
iſland in' coaches drawn by one mule each; the only | 
kind of vehicle the place affords. Our conductors . 
could ſpeak nothing but Arabic, which is ſtill the 
language of the common people of Malta; fo that 

you may believe we did not reap much benefit from 

their converſation. We went firſt to the antient 

city of Melita, which is near the center of the iſland, 

aud commands a view of the whole; and in clear 
weather, they pretend, of part of Barbary, and of 

Sicily. The city is ſtrongly fortified, and is go- 
verned by an officer called theHahem. He received 
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us very politely, and. Sana us the old palace, 
which is not indeed, much worth the ſeeing. The 


_ cathedral is a very fine chureh; and although of an 
exceeding large ſize, is at preſent entirely hung with 


crimſon damaſk richly laced with gold. - 

The catacombs, not far from this city, are a great 
work. They are ſaid to extend for fifteen miles un- 
der ground; however, this you are obliged to take 
on the credit of your guides, as it would rather be 


riſking too much to put it to the trial. Many peo- 


ple, they aſſure us, have been loſt from 8 


too far in them; the prodigious number of branches 


make it next to e to find the. Way out 


again. 


From this we went to ſee the Poſquetts, -whero 
the grand maſter has his country-palace; by the ac- 


counts we had of it at Valetta, we expected to find 
a foreſt ſtored with deer and every kind of game, as 
they talked much of the great hunts that were made 

every year in theſe woods.—We were not a little 
ſurpriſed to findonly a few ſcattered trees, and about 


half a dozen deer; but as this is the only thing like 


a wood 1n the end. it is eſteemed a very great eu- 
rioſity. The palace is as little worth ſeeing as the 
foreſt, though indeed the proſpe from the top of it 


is very fine. The furniture 1 18 three or four hun- 


dred years old, and in the moſt Gothick taſte that 
can. be imagined: But indeed the grand maſter ſel- 
dom or never reſides here. 


The great ſource of water that! ſupplies the city N 


ol Valetta; takes its riſe near to this place; and there 


is an aqueduct compoſed of ſome thouſand arches, 


that convey it from thence to the city. The whole 


pence of one of the grand maſters. . —— 


Not far from the old city there is a ſmall 5 


dedicaled to St. Paul; and juſt by the church, a 


* 


— * 


of this immenſe work was finiſhed at the private ex- 


— 
— 


miraculous ſtatue of the ſaint with à viper on his 


hand; ſuppoled to be * on the very ſpot on 
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a the banks ſtood where * was received after 
bis ſhi pwreck on this iſland, and where be ſhook the 
viper off his hand into the fire without being hurt 
by it: At which time the Malteſe aſſure us the ſaint 
curſed all the venomous animals of the iſland, and 
baniſhed them for ever; juſt as St. Patrick treated 
thoſe of bis favourite ile. Whether this be the 
cauſe of it or not, we ſhall leave to div ines to de- 
termine, (though. if it bad, I think St. Luke would 
bave mentioned it in the acts of the Apoſtles) but 
the fact is certain, that there are no VENOMOUS Ant 
mals in Malta. They aſſured us that vipers bad 
been brought from Kelly, and died almoſt immedi - 
ately on their arrival. 
Adjoining. to the church there is _ celebrated 
(ASK in which the ſaint was impriſoned. It is 
oked upon with the utmoſt reverence and VEnera- 
tion; and if the ſtories they tell of it be true, it is 
well intitled to it all. It is exceedingly damp, and 
produces (I believe by a kind of petrifaction from 
the water) a whitiſh kind of ſtone, which they aſ- 
ſure us, when reduced to powder, is a ſovereign re- 
medy in many diſeaſes, and faves the lives of thou. 
ſands every year. There is not a houſe in the iſland 
chat is not provided with it: And they tell us there 
are many boxes of it ſent annually not only to Sicily 
and Italy, but likewiſe to the Levant and the Eaſt- 
Indies: ts (what is conſidered as a daily ſtanding 
miracle) notwithſtanding this perpetual conſumpti- 
on, it has never been ,exhauſted, nor even ſenſi- 
bly diminiſhed; the Saint always taking care to 
| ſupply Tra wü a freſh quantity the day follow-. 


85 You may be 3 we did not fail to tu our * 5 
kets with this wonderful ſtone; I ſuſpected they 


would have prevented us, as I did not ſuppoſe the 


ſaint would have worked for heretics; however, 
neither he nor the N meg ua objeclion; and we 
gave. 
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e them a few Pauls * more for their civility ; 1 
"tated ſome of it, and believe it is a very harmleſs 
thing. It. taſtes like exceeding bad magneſia, and 
1 believe has pretty much the ſame effects. They 
give about a tea-{poonful of it to children in the | 
fmall-pox and in tevers. It produces a copious 
{weat about an hour after, and, they ſay, never fails 

to be of ſervice.” It is likewiſe eſteemed a certain re- 
medy againſt the bite of all venomous animals. 
There is a very fine ſtatue of St. Paul in the middle 
of this grotto, to which they aſeribe great powers. 
We were delighted, on our way back to the eity, 
with the beauty of the ſetting-ſun; much ſuperior, 
I think, to what I have ever obſerved it in Italy. 
The whole of the eaſtern part of the heavens, for 
balf an hour after ſun- ſet, was of a fine deep purple, 
and made a beautiful appearance: This the Malteſe 
tell us is generally the caſe every crening,. at "ms | 
ſeaſon of the year. 
1 forgot to fas y any thing of, our preſentation to >the 
grand maſter, for which 1 aſk pardon both of you 
and him.—His name is Pinto, and of a Portugueſe 
family. He bas now been at the bead of this ſin- 
gular little ſtate for upwards of thirty years. He 
received us with great politeneſs, and was highly 
pleaſed to find that ſome of us had been in Portugal. 
He mentioned the intimate commercial connections 
that had fo long ſubſiſted bet wixt our nations, and 
_ expreſſed his deſire of being of ſervice'to us, and of 
rendering our ſtay in bis iand as agreeable as poſ- 
fible. He is a clear- headed, ſenſible, little old 
man; which, at ſo advanced a period of life, is 
very uncommon. . Although be is conſiderably up- 
wards of ninety,” he retains all the faculties of his 


mind in perfection. He has no miniſter, but ma- 
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formation of the moſt minute 'occurrences. He 


walks up and down ſtairs, and even to church, with- - 


out afliſtance; and has the appearance as if he 
would ſtill live for many years. His houſhold at- 
teudance and court are all very princely; and as 
grand maſter of Malta, he is more abſolute, and 
pofſeſſes more power, than moſt ſovereign princes. 
His Litles are Serene Highneſs and Eminence; and as 
he has the diſpoſal ofall lucrative othces, he makes of 
his councils what he pleaſes; beſides, in all the coun- 
cils that compoſe the juriſdiction of this little nation, 
he himſelf prefides, and has two votes. Since he 
was Choſen grand maſter, he has already given away 
126 commanderies, ſome of them worth upwards 
of 20001. a year; beſides priories and other offices 
of profit, —He has the diſpoſal of twenty-one com- 
manderies, and one priory every five years; and as 
there are always a number of expectants, he is very 
much courted, _ 5 1 

He is choſen by a committee of twenty one; 
which committee, is nominated by the ſeven nati- 


ons, three out of each nation. The election mult 


be over within three days after the death of the for- 


mer grand maſter; and during theſe three days, there 
15*{carce a ſoul that ſleeps at Malta: All is cabal and 


lutrigue; and moſt of the knights are maſked, to 
prevent their particular attachments and connecti- 
ons from being known: the moment the election is 


over, every thing returns again to its ſormer chan- 


1 ö 


The land force of Malta is equal to the number of 
men in the iſland fit to bear arms. They have about 
500 regulars belonging to the ſhips of war; and 150 


com poſe the guard of the prince. The two iſlands 
of Malta and Gozzo contain about 150,000 inhabi- 


tants. The men are exceeding robuſt and hardy. 1 


have ſeen them row ſor ten or twelve hours without 
intermiſſion, and without even appearing to be ſa- 


tigued. | 
h | Their 
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1 $8 Bice conſiſts of four galleys, three gal- 


liots, four ſhips of fixty guns, and a frigate of 
thirty-ſix, beſides a number of the quick-failing 
little veſſels called Scampavias (literally, Run- 
. aways. ) Their ſhips, gallies, and lente, 
are not only well ſupplied with excellent artillery, 
but they have likewile invented a kind of ordnance 
of their own, unknown to all the world beſides. 
For we found, to our no ſmall amazement, that the 
rocks were not only cut into fortifications, but like- 
wie into artillery to defend theſe fortifications; be- 
mg hollowed out in many places into the form of 
immenſe mortars. The 3 is ſaid to be about a 
barrel of gunpowder, over which they place a large 
piece of wood, made exactly to fit Ta mouth of 
the chamber. On this they Hed a great quantity 
of cannon balls, ſhells, or other deadly materials; 
and when an enemy,s ſhip approaches the harbour, 
they fire the whole into the air; and they pretend it 
produces a very great cfle&, making a ſhower for 


two or three hundred yards round that would fink 
any veſſel. 


Notwithſtanding | the ſuppoſed bigotry of the 


Malteſe, the ſpirit of toleration is ſo ſtrong, that a 
moſque has lately been built for their ſworn enemies 
- the Turks. Here the poor ſlaves are allowed to en- 

joy their religion in peace. It happened lately that 

ſome idle boys,diſturbed them during their ſervice: 
they were immediately ſent to priſon, and ſeyerely 
puniſhed. The police indeed is much better re- 
gulated than in the neighbouring countries, and àfſaſ- 
ſinat ions and robberies are very uncommon; the laſt 
of which eximes the grand maſter puniſhes with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. But he is ſaid, perhaps in compli- 
ance. with the prejudice of his nation, to be much 
more ela wah regard to the firſt. wr 
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Perhaps Malta is the anly country in the world 
As their 
whole eſtabliſhment is originally founded on the 
wild and romantic principles of chivalry, they have 
ever found it too „ with thoſe priuciples 

to aboliſh duelling ; but they have laid it under ſuch 
reſtrictions as greatly to leſ en its danger. Theſe are 
curious enough.— 1 he duelliſts are obliged to decide 


tbeir quarrel in one particular ſtreet of the city; and 
if they preſume to fight any where elſe they are liable 


to the rigour of the law. But what is not leſs ſin- 
gular, and much more in their ſavour, they are 
obliged under the moſt ſevere penalties to put up 
their ſword, when ordered ſo to do, by a Woman, 


a prieſt, or a knight. 


Under theſe limitations, in the midſt of a great 
city, one would i imagine it almoſt im poſſible that a 


duel could ever end in blood; however, this is not 
the caſe. —A croſs is _— painted on the wall o 


poſite to the ſpot where a 
commemoration of his fall.— We Nr about 


twenty of theſe croſſes. 


night has been killed in 


About three months ago, two nights bad a dit 
pute at a billiard- table. One of them, after giving 
x great deal of abufive language, added a blow; 


but to the aſtoniſhment of all Malta (in Whoſe 
annals there is not a fimilar inſtance) alter ſo great 
a provocation, he abſolutely refuſed to fight bis an. 
tagoniſt.— The challenge was repeated, and he had 
time to reflect on the conſequences, but ſtill he re- 


fuſed to enter the liſts He was condemned to make 


amende honorable in the great ehurch of St. John for 
forty-ſive days ſucceſſively; then to be confined in a 


dungeon without light ſor five years, after which 
he is to remain a priſoner in the caſtle ſor life. The 


unfortunate young man who received the blow is 


likewiſe in diſgrace, as he bas not had an oppor · 


ung of n it out in the blood of his adverfary: 


- N 2 | This 


. 5 
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This by hag looked upon as a very ſingular 
ain; and is ſtill one of the . topics of con- 
verſation. The firſt part of the ſentence has already 
been executed, and the poor wretch is now. in his 
dungeon. Nor is it thought, that * Mga 
| will be made in What remains. 
If the legiſlature in other countries pun} ed 
e equal rigour 901 oſe that do fight, as it does in 
thoſe that do not; I believe we ſhould foon have an 
end of duelling : But I ſhould imagine the Me 
ment for fighang ought never to be a capital . 
5 rather ſomething ignominious 3 and the pur 
ment for not fighting ſhould always be ſo, or at aft 
ſome ſevere corporeal puniſhment; for ignominy will 
have as little effect on the perſon who is willing to 
ſubmit to the appellation of a coward, as the Fear 
of hon one Who, makes: it his glory, to deſpiſe 
bi. 
The Malteſe Ai talk with horror of a florm that 
happened bere on the 29th of October, 1737, which 
as it us of a very ſingular nature, I ſhall tranſlate 
yu ſome account of it from a little book they have 
given me, written on that ſubject. 
About three quarters of an hour after miduight, 
1there! appeared,to/the fouth-weſt of the city a great 
or Mlank: cloud, which as it approached, changed its 
colour, till at laſt it became like a fla me of fire mixed 
With black ſmoke, A dreadſul noiſe was heard oy 


its approach, that alarmed the whole ur It paſ- 


tte aodonfidera le e beck pak, 13 * 


— 


ſed over part of the Port, and came fixſt upon an 
Engliſh ſhi p, bich in an inſtant Wastorn to pieces, 
and nothing leg but. the / bulk; 1 
ile and cordage ere car ried alopg with the cloud 


10 fellouques nh, ke its 1855 $50 cen to 
10? PIECes, 2and ſunk BeH ef, k ak and, b came 

amore frigbtful. A ae terrĩ fied at its approach, 
run into his box: Both he audi it were liited up and 
carried 


the maſts, | 
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. into the fo, a he periſhed. It then 


traverſed a confiderable part of the city, and laid 
in ruins almoſt tevery thing that ſtood in its way. Se- 


veral houſes were laid level with the ground, and 
it did not leave one ſtee ple in its paſſage. The bells 
of ſome of them, together with the ſpires, were 
carried to a conſiderable diſtance. The roofs of the 
churches were demoliſhed and beat down, which if 
it happened in the day-time, muſt have had dread- 
ful conſequences, as all the world would immediate- 
1y bave run to the churches, | 
Tr went off at the north-eaſt point ob the city; 
14 demoliſhing the light-houſe, is ſaid to have 
mounted up in the air, witk a frightful noiſe; and 
paſſed over the ſea to Sicily, where it tore up ſome 
trees, and did other damage, but nothing conſider- 
able; as its fury had been moſtly ſpent upon Malta. 
The number of killed and wounded amounted to 


near 200;.and the loſs of ſhipping, Ae. and 


- churches, was very conſiderable. | E 
Several treatiſes have been written to account for 
"ig ſingular hurricane, but'T have found nothing 
at all ſatisfaQory, © The ſentiments of the peo- 
ple are conciſe and poſitive, They deelare, with 
one voice, that it was a legion of devils let looſe to 
, Puniſh them for their ſins. There are a thouſand 
people in Malta that will take their oaths they ſaw 
1 'them within the cloud, all as black as pitch, and 
\ breathing out fire and brimſtone. They add, that 
"If there had not been à few godly people amongſt 


| _ them their whole oy would certatuly” have been | 


Je} FC * 
inv dlyed i in one univerſal deſtruction 4 


: mon kind. They are performed without either ſad- 
le, bridle, whip, or ſpur; and yet the horſes are 
aid to run full ſpeed, and to afford a great deal of 
Kliperlion. 2 N are enn to Wes ground for 
e 9257 04 nk ON ' FO Y111 IH Toms 
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The hörſe-races of Malta are of a very uncom- 
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ſome weeks before; and although it is entirely over 

- roek and pavement, there are very ſeldom aliy ac- 
cidents. They have races of aſſes and mules per- 
formed in the ſame manner, four times every year. 

be rider is only furniſhed with a machine like a 

ſhocmaker's aw1, to. prick on his courſer if he is 


« 
* 


perſon could full. retain ſomething of e 


15; Wore, oz 7 
renses, as Well as 
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cature, that formerly made them ridiculous, that 
has diſappeared. 

This inſtitution, which is a ſtrange cal of 
the military and eccleſiaſtic, has now ſubſiſted for 
near ſeven hundred years; and though I believe, one 

of the firſt-born, bas long ſurvived every other 
child of chivalry. , It. poſleſſes great riches in moſt 
of the Catholic countries of eee and did ſo iu 
England too, before the time of Henry VIII. but 
that capricious tyrant did not chuſe that any inſti- 
tution, however antient or reſpected, ſhould re- 
main in his dominions that had any doubt of his 
ſupremacy and infallibility; he therefore ſeized on 
all their poſſeſſions, at the ſame time that he eurich- 
ed himſelf by the plunder of the church. It was 
in vain for them to plead that they were rather a 
military than an eccleſiaſtic order, and by their 
valour had been of great ſervice to Europe, in their 
wars againſt the infidels: It was not agreeableto this 
ſyſtem ever to hear a reaſon for any thing; and, no 
| Perſon could poſſibly be right that was capable of 

ſuppoſing that the king could be wrong. 

Malta, as well as Sicily, was long under the ty- 
ranny of the Saracens; from which they were both 
delivered about the middle of the eleventh century, 
by the valour of the Normans: After which time, 
the fate of Malta commonly depended on that of 
Sicily, till the Emperor Charles V. about the year 
1530, gave it, together with the iſland of Gozo, 
to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who at 
that time had loſt the iftand of Rhodes. In teſti- 
mony of this concelſion, the grand maſter is ſtill 


obliged, every year, to lend a folcon to the king ef 


Sicily, or his viceroy; and on every new ſucceſion, 9 
to ſwear allegiance, and to receive, from the hands 
of the Sicilian monarch, the inn eltiture a theſo 

two e 
1 | Bvey 
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9 Rver ſince our arrival hero} the weather Has been 
W clean and ſerene, without a cloud in the 
and or ſome time after ſun· ſet, the heavens ex- 
ich it a moſt! beautiful appearance, which I doinot 
ʒecollect to have. obſerved any where elſe Phe 
eaſtern part of the hemiſphere appears of a rich deep 
Purple, and the ehe is the true yellow glow of 
of; Gland Lorrain, that you uſed toadmire ſo much. 
be weather however, is not intolerably hot; the 
4hermameter; ſtands, commonly betixt 7g and 76. 
Adieu. Me are now preparing for a long voyage, 
aud it is not Sly to Jay] _ e 1 chalk write to 
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101 
ft the port of. Malta; in a ſparonara which 
" 


ed ig con ey us to this city, ©: , 021% gell 

e DW along t he iſland, and went to take a 5 
Tagge 
e Ally 


north. port, its fortilcations, and:laza- 

theſe; are, Very; great, and more olike the 

worksof, a mighty and powerful people Iban of ſo 
| bs ae, Ahe mortars cut aut of the, hock are 
3. tremendous invention. There are about fifty of 
them,; near the, different exceks and; landiug- places 
ound Be iſland nal. They are, directed at othe moſt; 
pxgbab; {pots where boats Ms aulempt ag land- 


Iuhggileb Rom 201 bed 9w 103 © »Iderqu39s 26 ing. 
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ing. The mouths of ſome of theſe mortars are about 


fix feet wide, and they are ſaid to throw a hundred 
cantars of eannon- ball or ſtones. A cantar is, 1 
think, about a hundred pounds weight; ſo that if 
they do take place, they muſt make a dreadful havoc 
among a debarkation of boats. 
The. diſtanee of Malta from Gozzo is not above. 
4 or five miles, and the ſmall iſland of Commino 
lies betwixt them. The coaſts of all the three are 
bare and barren, but covered over with towers, re- 
cube and fortifications of various kinds. 
As Gozo is ſuppoſed to be the celebrated i ſland 
of day nan you may believe we expected ſamething 
fine; but we were diſappointed. It muſt either 
i _ greatly fallen off, fince the time ſhe inhabited it, 


or the archbiſhop of Cambray, as well as Homer, 


muſt have flattered greatly in their painting. We 
looked, as we went along the coaſt, for the grotto 
of the goddeſs, but could de nothing that reſembled 
it. Neither could we obſerve thoſe verdant banks 
eternally covered with flowers; nor thoſe lofty trees 
for ever in bloſſom, that loſt their heads in the clouds, 
and afforded à ſhade! to the facred baths of her and 
her nymphs. Weſaw, indeed, ſome nymphs; but 
as neither Calypſo nor Eucharis ſeemed to be of the 
number, we paid little attention to them, and I was 
in no apprehenſion about my Telemachus: Indeed, 
it would have required an 'imaginatioti'as ſtrong as 
Don Quixote 8 to have drought about rhe wear. 
pboßs. Ji DELL 191 QUON 5518093 
Finding our bepes Trafrated; we ordered" out 
failors to pull out to ſea, and bid adieu tothe iſland 


[Fe 


of Calypſo; concluding, either that our intelligence 
was falſe, Or that both the iſland and its inhabitants 


were greatly changed. We ſoon Ffognt ourſelves 


once more at the merey of the waves! Nigbt came 


61; aud our rowers began their evening ſong to the 
Virgin; and beat time with heir ots? Their Offer! 


jug was acceptable ; for we had the moſt delightful 


weather. 


— 
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weather. We r n up in our cloaks, 
and ſlept moſtrcomiortably; na ving provided mat- 
traſſes at Malta. By a little after day break, we 
found we had got without fight: of all the iſlands, 
and ſas only a part of mount tna ſmoking. above 
the waters. The wind fprung up fair, and by ten 
o'clock we had ſight of the coaſt of Sicil : 
On mary! — ſmallneſs of our — and the 
great breadth of this paſſage, we could not help 
admiring the temerity of theſe people, Who, at all 
ſeaſons of the ycar, venture to Sicily in theſe dimi- 
nutive veſſels; yet it is very ſeldom that any acci- 
dent happens; they are fo perfectly acquainted with 
the weather, foretelling, almoſt tota certainty, eve- 

ry ſtorm, many hours before it comes on. The failors 
look upon this paſſage as one of the moſt Rormy and 

dangerous in the Mediterranean. It is called the 
cant of Maka, and is much dreaded by the Le- 
vant m_ duriuderd,/-at this ſeaſon there is nq 
dange | 

5 We. Arnd bed at sicily a little baſors TI and 
landed oppolite to Raguſa, and not far from the 
rums of little Hybla; the third town of that name 
in the ifland, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of the 
Great, (near mount Etna) the Leſſer, near Auguſta) 
aud che Little, (Juſt by Raguſa). Here we found a 
ſme ſandy beach, and whilit the ſervants were em- 
pbbyed in Areſſing ſupper, we amuſed ourſelves 
with bathing and gathering ſhells, of which there 
is a conſiderable variety. We were 1n- expectation 
of finding the nautilus, for which this iſland is fa- 
mous ; bur in this we did not ſucceed. However, 
we pieked up ſome handfome ſhells, though not 
equal to thoſe that are brought ſrom the Indies. 
Aſter kupper We again launched our bark, inch 

went to ſea. Theiwind was favourable as we could 
wiſn. We had our miglitly ſerenade as uſual, and 
the next day by twelve o'clock, we reached the ce- 
ase, 22 of Agrigentum. 


— 
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© The expicin of che port gave us a polite recep- 
tion, and 1nfifted on accompanying us tothe city, 
which ſtands near the top of a mountain, four 
miles diſtant from the harbour, and about eleven 
hundred feet above the level of the ſea. The road 
dt each fide is bordered by a row of exceeding large 
| American aloes; upwards of one-third of them be- 
ing at preſent in full blow, and making the molt 
beautiful _ appearance that can be imagined. The 
flower-tems of this noble plant are in general be- 
twixt twenty and thirty feet high, (ſonie of them 
more) and are covered with flowers from top to 
bottom; which taper regularly, and form a beau- 
titul kind of pyramid, the baſe or pedeſtal of which 
is the fine ſpreading leaves of the plant, As this 
is eſteemed in northern countries, oue of the great- 
eſt curioſities of the vegetable tribe, we were hap⸗ 
at ſeeing it in ſo great perlection; much greater, 
I think, than I had ever ſeen it before. 
With us, I think, it is vulgarly reckoned, 
(though I believe falſely) that they only flower once 
in a hundred years, Here I was informed that, at 
the lateſt, they always blow the ſixth year; but 
for the moſt part the fifth. —As the whole ſubſtance 
of the plant is carried into the ſtem and the flowers, 
the leaves begin to decay as ſoon as the blow is 
completed, and a numerous offspring of young 
plants are produced round the root of the old one; 
theſe are ſlipped off, and formed into new plantati- 
ons, eit ber for ne oE 65 avenues to their coun- 
try houſes. | 
The eity of A emen now La, 7a Gun, is 
irregular. and 2 ; though from a few miles diſ- 
tance at ſea, it makes a noble appearance, little in- 
ferior to that of Genoa.— As it lies on the ſlopę of 
the mountain, the houſes do. not Wiens one ANMAET 5 
but aaa mas of on fer is Fahne 
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dnn our arrival, we! found a great falling off i in- 
\deed;/ the houſes are mean, the ſtreets dirty, crook- 
ved and narrow. It ſtill contaius near twenty thou- 
and pebple; a fad reduction from its antient gran- 
uleur, when it was ſaid - to eonſöiſt of no leſs than 
„eight hundred thouſand, being the next city to Sy- 
+ oraduſe for numbers. 913 be ort 19h gois! 
he Canonico Spoto, from Mr. Hamilton 8 le etter, 
and from our former acquaintance with him at Na- 
ples; gave us 2 kind, and, an hofpitable reception. 
He infiſted on our being his gueſts; and we are now 
in (his chouſe comfortably lodged, aud elegantly en- 
tertained, which, after our crowded little apart- 
ment in the ſparonaro, is by no means a diſagree- 
eee ene ſhall write to you gn in 
OOù. MVIAOAETIAOTA ; 18 7 
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E are juſt. now returned from examining the an- 
Ace ofAgrigettum; theimoſteonfiderable, per- 
haps, 0 any ein Sicily 184 g 19d eit of 
Phe rubhs of the antient ęity die about a ſhort 
mite lfrom the modern one Tbeſe, like the ruins of 
Syracuſe, are moſtly converted into corn fields, vine- 

artis, andborchards; but the remains of the tem- 


at 8 here are much more conſpicuous chan thoſe of 
Syracuſe. 
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* dive age! :Foutzof thefs! lwve-flcod:premyiftuch 
A 4 Tight line, near the ſouth wall of the eity. 
The firſt tbey eall the tem ple of Venus almoſt one 
"Half of which Ai che The ſecoydiais chat of 
Ceuncord: It may be conſidered as entire, not one 
3 having as yet fallen. It is preciſely of the 


n and the ſame architecture as thattof 


„Phich had probably ſerved as the model 
392 3 it. By the Sollowing inſcription; foundlow a 
large piece of maärble, it appears to hae bern 
"buy at the ex pence of the Litibitaniq probably! at- 
ter having been en "Oe the: A 
on" 2 1 * 55 16117 
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Theſe ben rte by. thirteen large 
| fluted Doric columns on each fide; and fix at each 


end. All their baſes, capitals, entablatures, &c. 
{111 remain entire; aud as the architecture is per- 
fectly ſimple, without any thing affected or ſtudied, 


the whole ſtrikes the eye at once, and pleaſes very 
much. The columns are, indeed, ſhorter than the 
common Noric properyons ; and they certainly are 
not ſo elegant as ſome of the antient Temples 
Rome, and in other places in Italy. 546 4 . 
9 Ther third temple is that of Heroulesg altogether 
in ruins; but appears to have been of a muth 
greater ſize than the former dw dd Mie were 
oſome of the broken columns, near deyentfeeton 
diameter. Ito was here thav the famous}! ſtatuegof 
Herevles ſtood, ſo much : eetebratedbby .Gicexo, 
'0which«ithe + 8 n deicuded : eat h 
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ſuch * againſt Wang ho **, to 
ſeine it. Lou will find the whole ſtory in his Picad- 
ings againſt that infamous prætor. 
There was likewiſe in this temple a famous; pic- 
ture of Zeuxis. Hercules was repreſented in his 
cradle killing the two. ſerpents:: Alemena and Am- 
Phytrion having juſt entered the apartment, were 
painted with every mark of terror and aſtoniſnment. 
Pliny ſays, che painter looked upon this piece as 
invaluable, and therefore could never be prevailed 
on to put a price upon it, but gave it as a preſent 
to Agrigentum, to be placed in the temple of Her- 
cules. Theſe two great . maſter-pieces e been 
loſt. We thought of them with regret, whilft we 
trod on theſe venerable ruins. 5 

Near to this lie ruins of the temple of 3 
Olympus, ſuppoſed by the Sicilian authors, to have 
been the largeſt in the heathen world. It is now 
called i/ tempio de giganti, or the Giants Temple, as 
the people cannot conceive: that ſuch maſſes of rock 
| 2 ever be put together by the hands of ordinary 
| The fragments of Columns are indeed enor- 
ö bee H and gives us a vaſt idea of this fabric. It is 
faid to have ſtood till the year 1 100; but is now a 
perfect ruin. Our Cicerones aſſured us, it was ex- 
actly the fame, dimenſions with the church of St. 

Pater at Rome: But in this they are egregiouſly 
miſtaken St. Peter's being much greater than any 
thing that ever the heathen world produced. 

ITbere are the remains of many more tem ples, and 
other great works; but theſe, I think, are the moſt 
conſpicuous. Tbey ſhew vou that-of Vulcan, of 
Proſer pine, of Caſtor and Pollux, and a very re- 
markable one of Juno. | This too was enriched | 
one of the moſt famous pictures of antiquity, whic 
is celebrated, by many of the antiem writers. 
Zeuxis was determined to excel every thing that had 


gone before Nm. and to form a model of human 
perfection. 


'F 
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perfection. To this end, he prevailed on all the 
tmmeſt women of Agrigentum, w who were even am- 
bitious of the honour, to appear naked before him. 
Of theſe he choſe five for bis models, and moulding 
all the perfections of theſe beauties into one, he 
. compoſed the picture of the goddefs. This was ever 
looked upon as his maſter-ptece, but was unfortu- 
nately burnt when the Carthaginians took Agrię 
tum. Many of the citizens retired into this temeple 
as to a place of ſafety; but as ſoon as they found 
the gates attacked by the enemy, they agreed to 
ſet fire to it, and choſe rather to periſh in the flames, 
than ſubmit to the power of the conquerors,—— }. 
However, neither the deſtruction of the temple, nor 
the loſs of their lives, has been ſo much regretted 
by poſterity, as the lofs of this picture. | 
The templeof Æſculapius (the ruins of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen) was not leſs celebrated for a ſtatue of 
Apollo. It was taken from them by the Carthagi- 
nians, at the ſame time that the temple of Juno was 
burnt. It was carried off by the coriquerors, and 
continued the greateſt ornament of Carthage for 
many years, and was at laſt reftored by Scipio, at 
the final deſtruction of that city.—Some of the Si- 
cilians alledge, I believe without any ground, that 
it was afterwards carried to Rome, and ſtill remains 
there, the wonder of all ages; known to the whole 
world under the name of the Apollo of Belvidere, 
and allowed to be the perfection of human art. 
I ſlould be very tedious were I to give you a mi 
nute deſcription of every piece of antiquity.—In- 
deed, little or nothing is to be learned from the 
greateſt part of them. The antient walls of the 
City are moſtly cut out of the rock; the catacombs 
and fepulchres are all very great: One of theſe is 


1 . articular notice, becauſeitts mentron- 


Me ius, as being oppoſite tothe temple of 
e nd to have been ue by lightning even 


5 in 


1 

| 

; 
| | 
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in * time. It remains almoſt entire, and anſwers 
_ the deſcription he gives of it: The inſcriptions ate 
To deiaced, that we could make nothing of them. 


This is the monument of Tero king of Agrigen- 


tum, one of the firſt of the Sicilian tyrants.— The 
great antiquity of it may be gathered from this, that 
Tero is not only mentioned by Diodorus, Poly bius, 


and the latter of the antient hiſtorians; but like- 
wiſe by Herodotus, and Pindar, who da two 
of his Olympic odes to him: So that this monu- 
ment mult be more than two thouſand years old; 
It is a kind of pyramid, probably one of the moſt 
durable ſorms. 

All theſe mighty ruins of Agtiaeatutty, and the 
whole mountain on which it ſtands, are compoſed 
of a concretion of ſea-ſhells, run together, and ce- 
mented by a kind of ſand or gravel, and now be- 
come as hard, and perhaps more durable than even 


marble itſelf. This ſtone is white before it has been 


expoſed to the air; but in the temples and other 
ruins, it is become of a dark brown. I ſhall bring 
home ſome pieces of it for the inſpection of the cu- 


rious. I found the'e ſhells on the very ſummit of 
the mountain, at leaſt fourteen or fifteen hundred 
feet above the level of the ſea. They are of the 


commoneſt Kinds, cockles, muſc les, opfters, &c. 1 


* 


« The ils gs we now are neither rich nor rare; 5 
t Bui _— how 27 devil. * ga 1 


ye | Foes. 
” F811 » 4 ; #445 


5 By what means e hive” bert lifted up to this 


vaſt Pt, and fo intimately mixed with the ſub- 


- Nanceof the rock, I leave to you and your philo- 


ſophical friends to determine.— This old battered 
globe of ours, has probably ſuffered many convul- 


lions not recorded in any biſtory.—You bave diſco- 


| vered of the vaſt firatum of bones 3 Wſcoveret , 
N p Fin 
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in Iſtria and Oſſero part of it runs below rocks 
of marble, upwa rds of forty feet in thiekneſs; and 
they have not yet been able to afcertain its extent: 
Something of the ſame kind has been found in Dal- 

matia, in the iſlands of the Archipelage; and date- 
ly, J am told, in the rock of Gibraltar. Nowz the 
deluge recorded in Seripture, will hardly account 
for all the appearances of this fort to be met with, 

almoſt in every country in the world. But Iam 
interrupted by vifitors which is a lucky eir- 
cumſtance, both for you and me; for I was juſt 
goiug to be very philoſophical,” and conſequently | 


very dull.— Adieu. 
* 5 Nein! 3 ü F< 18 e! 117 
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Tu E interruption in my laſt, was a deputation 
from the biſhop, to invite us to a great dinner to- 
morrow at the port; ſo. that we ſhall know whether 
this place ſtill deſerves the character of luxury it 
always held amongſt the antients: We have great 
reaſon to think, from the politeneſs and, attention 
we have met with, that it has neves loſt. its antient 
Ich ty, for which it was likewaſe, ſo much ce. 
E rate N | 8 75 wail © 211 11 18 5 2 1 
Plato, hen he yiſited Sicily, was ſo much UHruck 
with the luxury of Agrigentum, both in their houles,, 
and their tables, that a ſaying of, his e 
ed; That they built as if they were never to die, and 
cat 
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| eat as if they had not an hour to live. It is pre- 
ſerved by lian, and is juſt now beſore me. 
He tells a ſtlory by way of illuſtration, which 
ſhews a much greater conformity of manner than 
one could have expected, betwixt the young hoblli- 
38388 the annents, and our own at this day. 
He ſays, chat after a great feaſt, where there was 
a number of young people ol the firſt faſhion; 't 
got all-ſo much imoxicated, that from Sein telling 
and tumbling upon one another, they imagined they 
were at ſea in à ſtorm, and began to think them- 
ſelves in the moſt imminent danger; at laſt they 
agreed that the only way tod ſave their lives was 
to) lighten the ſhip, and with one accord began'to 
throw the rich ſuruiture out of the windows, to'the 
great edification of the mob below; and did not 
top till they bad entirely cleared the bouſe of it, 
Which from this exploit, was ever after denominat- 
ed a he triremes, or the ſhip. He ſays it was one of 
the principal palaces of this city, and retained this 
name for ever after. In Dublin, Jhave been told; 
thete are more than one triremes; and that this 
frolic, which. they call throwing che houle out of 
the window, 1s:by.io means uncommon. ' | 
»Atthe ſame time that Agrigentum is abuſed dy 
the antient authors for its drunkenneſs; it is as mueh 
celebrated for its hoſpitality : and I believe, it will 
be found, that this virtue, and this vice, HEW ever 
had a ſort of fneaking kindneſs for each other, and 
ba te generally gone hand in hand, both in antient 
andiin modern umesn The Swifs, the Scotch, and 
the Iriſlig ho are at preſent the moſt drunken peo 
ple in Europe, are likewiſe, in all probability; the 
moſt boſpitable; whereas, iu the very ſoberf counc ” 
tries, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, hoſpitality is 4 
virtue very little known, or indeed any other Virtue, 
except ſdbriety; which has been produced; probk- 
blyagood deal from the tyranny of their govern." 
2990717} gi ii mmzbbotq 1801 mad! to. on ment, 
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I, 


ment, aud their dread of the "FRI for where 


every perſon is in fear, leaſt his real - ſentiments 
ſhould appear, it would be very dangerous to un- 


lock his heart; but in countries where there are 
neither civil nor eecleſiaſlical tyrants to lay an em- 
bargo on our thoughts, people are under e 
henſion leſt they ſhould be known, 
However, theſe are not the only et The 
moral virtues and vices may ſometimes depend on 
natural cauſes———The, very elevated ſituation of 
this city, where the air is exceedingly thin and cold, 
has perhaps been one reaſon why its inhabitants are 
fonder of wine than their neighbours in thervalleyss 
I The ſame may be ſaid of the three nations J have 
mentioned; the greateſt part of their countries ly- 
iag amongſt hills and mountains, where the climate 
renders ſtrong liquors more neceſſary; or, at leaſt; 
leſs pernicious, than in low places It is not 
ſurpriſing, that this practice, probably begun 
amongſt the mountains, where the air is ſo keen, 
has by degrees crept down into the valleys, and has 
at laſt become almoſt epidemical in thoſe countries. 
Fazzello, after railing at Agrigentum for its 
drunkenneſs, adds, that there was no town in the 
land ſo celebrated for its hoſpitality. He ſays that 
many of the nobles, had ſervants placed at the gates 
ofthe, city, to invite all ſtrangers to their houſes- 
It is in reference to this probably; that Empedocles 
lays; that even the gates of the city proclaimed a 
welcome to every ſtranger. From our e ef 
weare well intitled to ſay, that the people of Agri- 
gentum ſtill retain this antiquated virtue, fol lle 
known in polite countries. To-morrow we ſhall: 
have a better opportunity of judging whether it is 
till aecompanied by its ſiſter vice. 
The accounts that theold authors give of the mag 
nificence of Agrigentum are amazing:;>bbb\ingeed 


ibere are none of them that proclaim it in ſtronger 
0 2 terms 
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terms than the monuments that Rill winkin Dis: 


dorus ſays, the great veſſels for holding water were 


dommonly of filver, and the litters and carriages 
for the 88 part were of ivory richly adorned. He 
mentions a pond made at an immenſe ex pence, full 


of fiſn and of water-fowl, that in his time was the 


great reſort of the inhabitants on their feſtivals; 


but he ſays, that even then (in the age of Auguſtus). 
it was going to ruin, requiring too great an expence 
.to keep! it up. There is not now the ſmalleſt veſtige 
of it: But there is ſtill to be ſeen a curious ſpring 


of water that throws up a kind of oil on its ſurface, 
which is made uſe of by the poor people in many 


diſeaſes. This is ſu ppoſed to mark out the place of 
the celebrated pond, which is recorded by Fwy 


and Solinus to have abounded with 'ofl. 
Diodorus, ſpeaking of the riches of Aim, 


ment ions one of its citizens turning victorious from 


the Olympic games, and entering his city, attended 
by three hundred chariots, each drawn by four 


white horſes, richly caparifoned ; and gives many 
| other inſtances of their vaſt profuſion and luxury. 


Thoſe horſes, . according to that author, were 


a ellectited all over Greece, for their beauty and ſwitt- 


| nefs; and their race is celebrated by —_— of the 
antient writers. | 


« e inde 4 gragas rental maxima unge ' 


e Moenia  Magnaninum en e 128 
cc a 
Tum,” 


* 


0 thy 8 Virgil. i in the third K wed; and d Plioy acquaints 


4 that thoſe which had been often victorious at 


the games were not only honoured with burial rites, 
- bat had magnificent monuments erected to eternize 
their! memory. This Timeus confirms: He tells us, 


that he ſaw at Agrigentum ſeveral pyramids built 
as ſepulchral monuments to celebraigd horſes; he 
| adds, 


% 
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adds, that when thoſe animals became old and un- 
fit far ſeryice, they were always taken care of, and 
ſpent the remainder of their liyes in eaſe and plen- 
ty.—I could wiſh that our countrymen would 1mt; 
tate the gratitude and humanity of the Sicilians in 
this article; at leaſt the latter part of it. I dow't 
know that our nation can ſo juſtly be taxed with 
cruelty or ingratitude in any other article as in their 
treatment of horſes ; the animal, that of all others, 
is the moſt entitled to our care. How piteous a 
thing it is, on many of our great roads, to fee the 
fineſt old hunters, that were once the glory of the 
chace, condemned, in the. decline of liſe, to the 
_ tyranny of the moſt cruel oppreſſors; in whole 
hands they ſuffer the moſt extreme miſery, till they 
at laſt fink under the taſk that is aſſigned them, I 
am called away to ſee ſome more antiques, but ſhall 
finiſh this letter to night, as the poſt goes off for 
Italy to-morrow morning. e 5 
Izth. Afternoon. We have ſeen a great many 
old walls and vaults that little or nothing can be 
made of. They give them names, and pretend to 
tell you what they were, but as they bear no re- 
ſemblance to thoſe things now, it would be no leſs = 
idle to trouble you with their nonſenſe than to be- 
Heve it. We have indeed ſeen one thing that has 
amply repaid us for the trouble we have taken. It 
is the repreſentation of a boar-hunting in alto relie- - 
Vo, en white marble; and is at leaſt equal, if not 
- ſuperior, to any thing of the kind I have met with 
in Italy. It conſiſts of four different parts, which 
form the hiſtory of this remarkable chace and its 
5 cConſequences- e e ole» et nag. 
Ihe firſt is the preparation for the hunt. There 
. are twelve hunters, with each his lance, and a ſhort 
Manger under bis · left arm of a very ſingular form. 
ö The dogs reſemble thoſe we call lurchers. The 
Horſes are done with great fire and ſpirit, and are 
2 | V 15 perhaps 
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perhaps a better proof of the excellence of the race, 
than even the teſtimony of their authors ; for the 
_ artiſt. that formed theſe muſt certainly have been ac- 

cuſtomed to ſee very fine horſes, : 

' The ſecond piece reprefents the chace.—The third, 
the death of the king, by a fall from his horſe.— 
And the fourth, the deſpair of the queen and ber 
e on receiving the news. She is repreſent- 

ed as falling down in a ſwoon, and e e 
| 15 Women, who EM in tears. N 


111 


near”, tl Ie « great Aren, be wags, who were in the, 
ſecret, u ed to take their ſtation at the door of the 
cathedra ; and by this means heard diſtindly . every 
word that paſſed betwixt the confeſſor and his pe- 
ae of, which, you may believe, they did not 
il to. cake their own uſe when occaſion offered. 
1 he moſt ſt lecret i ted were diſcovered; and eve- 
25 9 0 i in A Phe changed 211325 her gal. 
r her confel or, Yet ſtill i it was the ſame. At 
I0wever, the cauſe was found out; the chairs 
wh 5 and other precautions were taken to 
prevent. the diſcovery 17 theſe facred myſteries; and 
a mutual amneſty. paled amongſt all the offended 
Paptigs , ti; 
Agrigen um, like 8555 9 racuſe, was long ſubje& to 
the 50be 9 f tyrants. Fazzell Io | gives ſame account 0 
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ing it: One ſtory, however, pleaſed me; it is a well 
known one, Wut 28 it is ſhort, you ſhall have it. 
rr a wolaſmith, een ; 
ilaris the tyraut, made him a preſent of a brazen. 
bull, of admirable workmanſhip ; hollow within, 
and ſo contrived that the voice of a perſon ſhut up 
in it, ſounded exactly like the bellowing of a real 
bull. © The artift pointed out to the tyrant what au 
admirable effect this muſt produce, were he only to 
ſhut up a few criminals in it, and make a fire un. 
th oat, 1k I 2hieni9t. HO 907 10-900; Daob 


Phalaris, ſtruck with ſo horrid an idea, and per- 
Lt The? | eS 35th 1 #431 ; L3S 
haps curious to try the experiment, told the gold- 
ſmith that he himſelf was the only perſon worthy, 
of eee his bull: that he muſt have ſtudied 
the note that made it roar to the greateſt advantage, 
eu. e | a 3H 0M Dr (10 T3! ti le 2991 
and that it would be unjuſt to deprive him of | : 
I } WY | 5 | „% HTO TIT 3-450 a+ | 
any part of the honour of his invention. Up- | 
on which he ordered the goldſmith to be ſhut. 
{1 Oftgd > POLL SCP IO SERA ub O17 
up, and made a great fire around the bull; which _ 
immediately began to roar, to the admiration and 
"Kin Jatit . + Love ih: 3th £9574 ddl ; 
delight of all Agrigentum. Cicero ſays this bull 8 
was carried to Carthage at the taking of Agrigen- 
tum; and was reſtored again by Scipio, after the 
; cart CY TIDES] EY] 121976 


deſtruction of that city. FFW 
Fazzello adds another ſtory, which is ſtill more 

to the honour of Phalaris. Two friends, Melanip- | 

pus, and Cariton, had conſpired bis death.—Cari- 


toi in hopes of ſaving bis friend ſrom the danger 
of the enter prize, determined to execute it alone. 
However in his attempt to poignard the tyrant, be 
was ſeized by the guards, and immediately put to 
the torture, to make bim confeſs his accomplice; 
this he bore with the utmoſt fortitude, refuſing to 
make the diſcovery; till Melauippus, informed of 
the ſituation of, his friend, ran to the tyrant, aſſur- 
ing him that he alone was the guilty perſon: that it 
- 20 _= 


"> 
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Was eitkrely by his inſtigation that Cariton had act. 


ed; aud begged that he might be put on the rack in 


— 


the place of his friend. Phalaris, ſtruck W * 
heroiſm, pardoned chem boch. 

Notwithſtanding this generous action, be was in 
many reſpects a barbarous tyrant. Fazzello gives 
the following account of his death, with which I 


ſhall conclude this letter, {or I am monſtrou fiy tited, 


and I dare fay, fo are you. ' Zeno ihe pbilofopher, 
came to Agrigentum, and betug admitted into the 
preſence of the tyrant, adviſed him, for bis own 
comfort, as well as that of his ſubje&s,- to reſign 


his power, and to lead a private lie. Philaris did 


not reliſh theſe philoſophical ſentiments; and ſuſ- 
petting Zeno to be in a conſpiracy with ſome of his 


' ſubjects, ordered him to be put to the torture in pre- 


ſence of the citizens of Agrigentum. 
Zeno immediately began to reproach them with 
cowardice and puſillanimity in ſubmitting tamely 


to the yoke of ſo.wortblels a tyrant ; and iu a ſhort 


time raiſed ſuch a flame that wy, deſeated the guards, 


F you. with them, 


and ſtoned Philaris to death: 
glad they did it ſo quickly, 


—] dare ſay you are 
-Well, I ſhall not 


write ſuch long letters for the future; for I aſſure 


YOU'lt is at leatt as troubleſome to the writer as the 


reader. Adieu. We ſhall ſail to-morrow or next 
morning for Trapani, ſrom whence you, may ex- 


pect to hear from me. We are now going out t. exa- 
mine more antique wolte, but I r not tropble 


„ U 


Ry are wel 1. 
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LET FEE 


June 16th, 


06:5 I have nothin elſe to do, I generally 
take up the pen. We are now on the top of a high 
mountain, about half way betwixt Agrigentum and 
Palermo. Our fea expedition by Trapani has jailed, 
and we are determined to put no more confidence in 
that element, happy beyond meaſure to find our- 
_ ſelves at a diſtance from it, though in the moſt 
wretched of villages. We have travelled all night 
on mules; and arrived here about teii o'clock, over- 
come with ſlee p and fatigue. We have juſt had an 
excellent diſh of tea, which, never fails to cure me 
of both; and I am now as freſh as when we ſet out. 
It has not had the ſame effect on my COMPANIONS : : 
have thrown themſelves down on a vile flraw- 
bed in the corner of the hovel; and in ſpite of a 
parcel of ſtarved chickens, that are fluttering about 
and picking the firaws all around them, _ are 
already faſt aſkep. 
I ſhall ſeize that time to recapitulate what has 
happened ſince my laſt. 
I de day after I wrote to you, we made ſome lit- 
ile excurſions round Agrigentum. The country 18 
delightful, producing-corn, wine and oil, in the 
greateſt abundance: the fields are, at the ſame time, 
covered with a variety of the fineſt fruits; orapges, 
lemons, pomegranates, almonds, Piſtachio nuts, 
Ke. Theſe afforded us almoſt as agrecable an enter- 
tainment as the confideration of the ruins from 
whence they ſpring. 
Me dined with the. biſhop, e to agrce- 
ment, and roſe from table, convinced that the an- 


tient 
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tient Agrigentiui could not! poſſibly underſtand ih 
rae luxury of eating better en their deſcendauts, 
to whom they have tranſmitted a ver competent ; 
tion both of their ſocial virtues and vices, I 
their pardon for calling ther vices, IT wiſh I 
had a ſofter name for it; it looks like ingralitude 
for _— S arm for Which we owe them fo 
HY much. 17 n Minnie 1130 
We dere juſt thirty at able! but; upon my word, 
Ido not think) we had leſs than an hundred ay, 
ol meat. Theſe were dreſſed with th ie richeſt 
moſt delicate ſauces; and conv ince&us that the old 
Roman proverb of 4 Siculus coc uus et Situla men- 
«< fa; was not more applicable 1 their time, than 
it is at preſent.” Nothing was wanting that could 
be invented to ſtimalate and to flatter the palate; 'F 
aud to create a falſe appetite as well as to fatisfy it. 
Same ol the very diſhes ſo much reliſhed by the Ro- 
man epicures made a part of the ſeaſt; pärticular- 
Iy the niorene, Which is often mentioned by their 
*- authors: it is a ſpecies of cel, found only in this 
part of the Mediterranean, and ſent froni hence to 
ſeveral of the courts of Europ e. It is not fo fat and 
 Infoious as other cels, ſo cet you can cat 2 great, 
deabmoceof'tt::itsflefifis is White as ſnow, and is 
indeed a very great delieacy. But a modern re fine. 
ment in luxury has, Ithink, ſtill produced a greater: 
Pya par icular kind of management they make the 
Iivers' of rheir fowls' grow t0 4 a large ſize, and at 
the ſame time to acquire x high and ric Fa 
It- is indeed a moſt ice afl ann; | 1 Ef 
| means of procuring it is ſo cruel, that is | 
q even truſt / it with” yon. Perhaps, inge a 1 5 | 
intention, you mi 75 mention it to ſome o 91 "your 1 
friends, they to others} till at laſt it might come in. 
tothe hands of thoſe that would be glad do try the 
experiment; and the whole race of poultry RE | 


ever have reaſon to curſe me: let it ice to lay 
that 
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that it occaſions a painful and lingering death to 
the poor animal: that I know is enough to make 

you wiſh never to taſte of ite Whatever effect it 75 
have upon others. 1; 

| The Sicilians eat of every thing, and: attempted 
to make us do the ſame. The company was re- 
markably merry, and did by no. meaus belie their 
antient character, for moſt of them were more than 
half ſeag over; long before we roſe from table; and 
I was ſomewhat apprebenſive of a ſecond edition of 
the Triremes ſcene, as they were beginning to reel 
gh, By the bye, I do not doubt but the 
P braſe of alf Ba. over, may have taken its origin 
from ſome ſuch ſtory. They begged us to make a 
bowl of punch, a liquor they had often heard of, 
but had never ſeen. The materials were immediate- 
ly found, and we ſucceeded ſo well, that they pre- 
11 it to all the wines on the table, of which cry 
had a great variety, We were obliged to repleniſn 
the bowl ſo often, that I really expected to ſee moſt 
of them under the table. They called it Pontio, 
and ſpoke loudly in its praiſe ; declaring that Pon- 
tio (alluding to Pontius Pilate) was a much better 
fellow than they had ever taken him for. However, 
after dinner, one of them, a reverend canon, grew | 
exceſſively ſick, and while he was throwing up, he 
turned to me ks a rueful countenance, and ſhak- 
ing his head he groaned out, Ab, Signor Capita- 
no, 5 ſempre che Pontio era un grande tradi- 
tore. I always knew that Pontius was a great 
traitor.” Another of them overbearing him, ex- 
claimed Aſpettatevi Signor Canonico,”—* Not 
ſo faſt (ſaid be) my good Canon.“ 4 Niente al 
pfegiudizio di Signor Pontid,, vi Prego.—Recorda- 
te, che Pontio v'ha. fatto un canonico:—et Pontio 
ha fatto, ſua, eccellenza uno Velcoy N on ene; f 
tevi mai di YOu ae one S tis, ; e 
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Now what do you think of theſe reverend fathers - 
of the church? their merit, you will cafily perceive, 
does not couſiſt in faſtiug aud prayer.——Lheir creed, 
they ſay, they have a good deal modernized, aud is 
much impler than that of Athauaſivs.— One of 
them told me, that if we would but ſtay with them 
for fome little time, we ſhould ſoon be convinced 
that they were the happieſt fellows on earth. We 
| baveexploded (ſaid he) from our ſyitem every thing 
that is diſmal or melancholy : and are-perſuaded, 
that of all the roads in the univerſe, the road to 
heaven. muſt be the pleaſanteſt and leaſt gloomy: If 
It be not ſo, (added he) God have mercy 1 upon us, 
for I am afraid we ſhall never get there” I told 
him 1 could not flatter him, That if laughing 
was really a fin, as ſome people taught, they were 
certainly the greateſt of all Gances,”” + Well, (ſaid 
he) we ſhall at leaſt endeavour to be happy here; 
and that I am perſuaded, is the beſt of all Prepara- 
tions for happineſs hereafter. Abſtinence (conti- 
ned he) from all innocent and lawful pleaſures, 
Ve reckon one of the greateſt lias, aud guard againſt 
it with the utmoſt care: and I ary pretty ſare it is 
a a ſin that none of us here will ever be damned for.” 
Alle concluded by repeating two lines which he 


told me was their favourite maxim; the meaning of 


dich was exaftly thoſe of Mr. Pope. 


| . 54 ; cc 1 5 God i is paid when man Feceives, ii 


, 


| Ws To enjoy. is 15 obey.” 5 
This | is not the firſt time I * me: with this ber 
tae ſpirit amongſt, the Roman Catholic clergy,— 
There is ſo tee, nonſenſe and mummery in their 
Worship, that they are afraid leſt ſtrangers ſhould 
believe they ; are ſerious ;, 20d. SAID too often! fly 
1 0 * eie Kremer 
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We were, however, much pleaſed with the bi. 
1 ae he is greatly and deſervedly reſpected, yet his 
reſence did no way diminiſh, but rather increaſed 
1 jollity of the company. He entered. into every 
joke, joined in the repartee, at which he is a great 
proficient, and entirety laid aſide his epiſcopal dig- 
nity.; which, however, I am told, he knows ver 
well how to aſſume when it is veceliary. He placed 
us next bimſelf, and behaved indeed, in every fe- 
ſpect, with the greateſt eaſe and politeneſs. He is 
one of the firſt families of the iſland, and brot her 
to the Prince of ——. I had his whole pedigree 
pat, but now I have loſt it; no matter: he is an 
honeſt, pleaſant, little ſellow, and that 1s of much 
more conſequence. He is not yet forty ; and fo 
bigh a promotion in fo early a period of life, is 
reckoned very extraordinary, this being the richeſt 
| biſhoprick in the kingdom. He is a good ſcholar, 
and. very deeply read both in autient and modern 
learning; and his genius is in no degree inferior to 
bis erudition. The ſimilarity of character and cir- 
cumſtances ſtruck me ſo wong iy, that I could ſcarce 
help rhinking I had got beſide our worthy and re- 
ſpectable friend, the bp of Dy, Which, L 
aſſure you, ſtill added greatly to the pleaſure T bad 
in his company. I told the bithop of this; adding, 
that he was brother to ld B——I: he ſeemed 
much pleaſed, and ſaid, he had often heardiof the 
family, both when lord B——1 was ambaſſador in 
Spain, and his other brother commanded inthe Me- 
diterranean. 

We 'found in this company a number of Free 
Maſons, who were delighted beyond meaſure when 
they diſcovered that we were their brethren. The; 

prelſed us to ſpend a few more days amongſt them, 

and offered us letters to Palermo, and every Other 
town we fhould think of viſiting ; but the heats 

are 3 fo violently, that we were afraid of 


prolonging 


* 
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| prolonging” our expedition, leſt we ſhould be cavght 

by the Sirocco winds ſuppoſed, to blow from the 
burning deſerts of Africa, and ſometimes, attended 
with dangerous conſequences to thoſe that travel 
over Sicily.” 
But I find I have omitied ſeveral eee of 
our dinner. I ſhould, have told you that it was an 
annual feaſt given by the nobility of Agrigentum to 
the biſhop. It was ſerved in an immeuſe granary; 
half full of wheat, on the ſea ſhore, .choſen on 
purpoſe to avoid the heat. The whole was on plate? 
and Wet appeared ſingular-to us, but I believe is a 
much better, method than ours, great part of the 
fruits was ſerved up with the ſecond courſe, the 
firſt diſh of which that went round was ſtra w berries. 
The Sicilians were a good deal ſurpriſed to ſee us 
eat them with cream and ſugar, yet upon trial they 
did not at all diſlike the compoſition. _ 

The deſert confiſted of a great variety of fruits, 
and-ftill a greater of ices: theſe were ſo diſguiſed in 
the ſhapes of peaches, figs, Dune nuts, &c. 
that a perſon unaccuſtomed to ices might very cafily 

den taken in, as an honeſt ſea — was late - 

IV at the houſe of a certain miniſter of your ac- 
quaintance, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for the elegance 
of his table, than the exact formality and fubordi- 
nation to be obſerved at It. After the ſecond courſe 
was removed; and the ices, in the ſhape of various 
fruits” and ſweetmeats, advanced by way of rear- 
guard; one of the ſervants carried the bgure of a 
tine large peach to the captain, who unacquainted, 
with deceit of any kind, never doubted that it WAS, 
a real one; and cutting it through the middle, /1 5 
a ni6thent had one large half of it in his mouth; at 
oY he only looked grave, and blew up his cheeks 1 

Ive it more room; but the violence of the cold 
fo getting the better of bis patience, he began to 
8 runde, it about from fide to fide in his mouth, his 


eyes 
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eyes ruſhing out of water, till at laſt, able. to hold 
uo longer, he ſpir it out upon is plate, exclaing- 
on With th oath, «<< A paiuted; ſwowball, by 
LIP e bg away bis 1cars with Lis napkiu, 
he thokhd! Nag to the Italian ſervant, that bad 
helped es. with a © Den your macaroni eyes, 
ou fon of a b, What did you mean by that. 
Tbe fellow wlio did not underſtand a word of 1 it, 
- £68187 not forbear ſmiling, "which. ſtill convinced 
the captain the more that i it was a trick; and be was 
Jjuft going to t row the reſt of the ſnow ball in _—_ 
face, But Wis prevented | by one of the company; 
when recovering ſrom his We and thinking the 
object unworthy of it, he only added in a lofter: 
ahbe, Oy: well, neighbour, I, only ,wiſh IL had 
you on board ſhip for half an hour, you ſhould, 
Have? a dozen before you could ſay Jack Wees. | 
for all' your painted cheeks.“ | 
I 1. pardon for this digrefſion, but, as it is 2 
good' Taughable ſtory, I know you will excuſe it., 
About BY o'clock we took a ' cordial leave of our 
jolly friends at Agrigentum; and embarked on 
board” our ſparonaro at the new port., . I Poult. 
have told 506, that this harbour has Tatel 
made at a very g Treat ex pence; this city 3 
always been dne of the. principal ports of the 
iſtirid, for the exportation of grain. The biſhop 
and his company went. into a lar E barge, and fail. I 
ed round the harbour, we {atuted them as WE, went 
out; they returned the compliment, aud we took 
1 Setbod leave. The evening WAS, fine, and we. 
coaſted along for a good many miles; we paſſed ſe... © 
veraFpoitts 255 little e proinontories, that were ex- 
ceedingly t beautiful au ictureſque, many, of them 
were cbvered with noble large aloes in full blow. 
In o be place, ＋ counted | up; -ards, of. 5 7 of thoſe .. 
= eee fants all i flower; A bgh t 4 
wee ary t he met ich in the eie rn Mt 
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Aſter b t Alas fain would I conceal WIR 


happened after ſun-fet but life you know is che- 
quered with good aud evil, and it would bave been - 
great preſumption to receive ſo much of the one, 


without expecting a little daſh of the other two. 


Beſides à fea expedition is nothing without a ſtorm. 


Our journal would never have been readable, 


it not been for this Well, J affure you, Wwe had it. 


It was not indeed ſo violent as the great One of 


Louiſburgh, or perhaps even that deſcribed by Vir- 
gil; the Teading of which is faid to have made peo- = 


ple Tea-fick”; but it was rather too much for our 


ſittle bark. —1 was going to tell you 1 that after ſun» 


ſet the {lk y began to overcaſt, and in a ſhort time the 


whole Aligelf ere appeared fiery and threatning. 


We attempted to get into ſome creek, but could 
find none. Tbe wind grew loud, and we found it 
Was in vain to proceed; but as the night was TS, 
and hazy, we were dubious about the poffibilit) ty of 

reaching the Port of Agrigentum. . Ho 


within many miles. Accordin ly we tacked about, 


and plying 50th dars and' fail, with great care not 7 
to come amopgſt the rocks "and breakers, in about 


ever, this 
was all we, had for ' it, as there were noue other 


* 


two bburs we'ſpied the ligbtehouſe; by dieb we Oi 


directed our courſe, aud 800 W into port, be- 
twixt one and two in tlie morning: we lay down on 
our mattrafs, and flept ſound till ten, When finding 

the fallity” of Hut hy potheſis, "that chere cbuld be no. 
bad weather j in the Med iterranean at this feafon, we 


unanimouſly” agreed to CS nothing more to do 
hi 01 


with 1 arohares, aud Terit mediately to Engage 


© fnvles to tarty us over the mouytains to PE 5 


The fork? continued With violence the whole day, 


that We had müles, gui des, and g guar 


whey, We ct of, Prey! PE ip t fans order, 1 


wy 


and made us often thank | eaven- thi t we had got 
faſely back.” "It was not til five 1 in be ernte 050 
ards' provided oft 912 
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in the "ING equipage, as we had done. about three | 


weeks ago from Metlina, Our guards attempted to 
fill us with the moſt dreadful a pprehenſions of this 
road,, ſhewing us every mile, where ſuch a one was 
robbed, ſuch another was murdered; and enter- 
tained us with ſuch melancholy ditties the greateſt | 
part of the way. Indeed, if one balt of their ſto» | 
ries be true, it 1s certainly the moſt dangerous road 
in the world; but 1 looked on moſt of them as ficti- 
ons, idvented ou to 1ncreale their own conſequence, 
and to procure ih 

deed, ſome foundation for theſe ſtories ; as there 
are numbers of gibbets erected on the road in ter- 
rorem? and every little baron has the power of life 
and death in his own domain. Our biſhop's bre- 
thet, whoſe name I have forgot, ſeized lately four 
and twenty of theſe deſperate banditti, after a ſtout 
reſiſtance, where ſeveral were killed on both ſides; 
and notwithſtanding that ſome of them were under 
the protection of the nobility, and in their ſervice, 
they, were all hanged. However, this has by no 


means rooted them out. Our guards in the ſuſpi- 


cious places went with their pieces cock'd, and kep 
a cloſe look out to either fide of them ; but we fy 
nothing to alarm us, except the moſt dreadful roads | 
in the world; in many places worſe than any thing 
I ever met with. amongſt the Alps. # 
Aſter travelling about twenty miles, we arrived 
by two in the morning at the moſt. wretched—1 
dou't know what to call it—there was not any one 
thing to be had but a litile ſtraw. for the mules. 
However after a good deal of difficulty, we at laſt 
got fire enough to boil our tea-kettle, and having 
brought bread from Agrigentum, we made an ex- 
celleut meal. Our tea-table was a round ſtone in 
the field, and as the moon ſhone bright, we had no 


occaſion 7.40 any other luminar You may believe 


our ſtay here was as me, as polli bible; the böte was 
too 


ittle more money. There is, in- 


** 
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too dreadfully naſty to enter it, and the ſtable was 
full of poor wretches ſleeping on the bare ground. 
In ſhort, I never ſaw in any country ſo miſerable an 
inn, for ſo it is ſtiled. We mounted our . cavalry 


3.0 : d .. + 1 ; $ OS 6q 2 4 
with all expedition, and in a very ſhort time got 


into the woods, where we were ſerenaded by the 
nightingale as we went along, who made us a full 
apology and atonement for the bad cheer we had met 
with. In a ſhort time it was day, and then we had 
entertainment enough from the varied ſcenes of the 
moſt beautiful, wild, aud romantic country in the 


world.—The fertility of many of the plains is truly 


_ aſtoniſhing, without inclofuxes, without manure, 
and almoſt without culture. It is with reaſon, that 


this iſland was ſtiled, © Romani imperii horreum,” 


the granary of the Roman empire. Were it culti- 
vated, it would ſtill be the great granary of Eurape. 
Pliny ſays it yielded a hundred after one; and Dio- 
dorus, who was a native of the ifland, and wrote 
on the ſpot, aſſures us that it produced wheat and 
other grain ſpontaneouſly ; and Homer advances the 


ame fact in the Odyſſey. 


The foil umtilld d ready harveſt yields, _ 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields ; 
© Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 
And Jove deſcends in each prolific ſbow'r. 


ii. 


Many of the mountains ſeem to be formed by 
ſubterraneous fire; ſeveral of them retain their co- 
ſe on Mount Etna, as they are probably much 
older. I likewiſe obſerved many pieces of lava on 
the road, and in the beds of the torrents; and a 
good deal of the ſtone called tufa, which is certain- 
ly the production of a volcano; ſo that I have no 


doubt, that a great part of this iſland, as well as 


the 


1925 figure and their craters, but not ſo exact as 
th 
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the neighbouring fe of Lipari, Ke. Has beth off» | 

#iH#Hy formed By fudtertankts fife : WE Hkewiſe 

paſſed onze tfuatries öf & Hind of talt ad alfo 6f 


a coarſe alabaſter; of this they make a ſort of ſtuc- 
co of platiter, 1 of Paris; but What 
L ntt#6ht regretted, WE mite feeing the famòus falt 


of Agrigentum; found in the earth, about four or 
Nie likes 


rom that tity, If Fas this femarkable 
property difitrtht frofit all other falt, that fir the fire 
it prefentty melts ;. But in the water it eratks and 
blies brit Hever Giftes. It 14 Cclebfatec By Pliuy, 
Kriftotle, and others of the zitrierit; às Welk as 
metern natufalifls. Fazello, whom I have 1 
Along witty me to fead by the toad, ſays, DE has of. 
teh Ex pertenced this; he àdds from fhe authority of 
theſe intient authors, that they fortherty Had firines 
of this falt, fo pure ant fblid, that the flattraries 
and ſculptors preferred it to marble, and made var 
rious works of it. | | | 
The poor people of the village have found us 
out, and with tooks fott of mifery have furrounded 


our door. —Accurſed tyranny ;—what deſpicable 


objects we become in thy hands Is it not incon- 
ceivable, how any government ſhould be able to 
render poor and watch, a country Which pro- 
duces, almoſt ſpontaneouſſy, every thing that even 
luxury can deſire? But alas! poverty and wretch- 
edneſs have ever attended the Spaniſh yoke, both on 
this; and on t'other ſide of the globe. They make 
it their boaſt, that the ſun never ſets on their dom 


niofis, But forget that fifee they became ſuch, they __ 
have left fim nothing to fee in bis courſe but de- 
ſerteck ffelds, Barren wildernafFs, oppreſſed peaſants," 


ad lazy, lying, leecherôus monks.— Suck are the 
fruits 6f their boiftet cofiquefts.==They ought ra- 
ther to BE affect that ever the fan fhowuld ſee then 


of al. The fight of theſe poor people has fillea* 
me with meignation. This village is ſurroundee 


2 2 


f 


by 


51 W 
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che: fineſt country i in the world, yet thaw was 
neither bread nor wine to be found in it, and the 
poor. inhabitants e more than half. ſtarved. 


5 7. *Mongſt Ceres richeſt 28 PE" TOP oppreſſed, 
66 And Ha the Jowmg vineyard, die of * 


1 ſhall now think of concluding, as I do not re- 
| collect that T have much more to ſay to you. Be- 
ſides, T find myſelf exceeding ſleepy. | I ſincerely 
with it may not be the ſame" caſe with you, beſore 
you have read thus far. We have ordered our mules 
to be ready by five o'clock, and ſhall again travel 
all night—the heats are too great to allow of it by 
day; adieu. Theſe two fellows are till "eee 
| aſleep. In a few minutes I ſhall be ſo too, for the 
me is almoſt RY nes of rag n Farewell. 


al FLY — 1 a, wed wb wand wel. ih. rn 
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Pulerns, June 158. 


We . now Fe at the great capital of Sicily, 
which in our opinion in beauty and elegance is 
greatly ſuperior to Naples. It is not, indeed, ſo 

large, but the regularity, the uniformity and neat- 
neſs of its ſtreets and buildings, render it more 

Wc | pleaſing; it is full of people, who have moſtly an 
air of affluence and gaiety. And indeed we ſeem to 
have got into a new world. But ſtop not ſo 

3 faſt— I bad forgot that you have ſtill 50 miles P 
DE: 
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travel on a urtedt Rubbers * over ek and 
precipices ;- for I can ſee no reaſon, why we ſhould. 
bring you at once into all the ſweets of Palermo, 
without bearing at leaſt ſome little part in the fa- 
tigues of the Journey.” Come we ſhall make them 
as ſhortag polſible. Wet 
We left you, I L think, in a little village on the 
top of a high mountain. We ſhould indeed uſe 
ou very ill, were we to leave you there any longer; 
for I own it is the very worſt country quarter, that 
ever fell to my lot. However, we got a good com- 
fortable Soi in it, the only one thing it afforded 
us; and the fleas, the bugs, and chickens, did all 
that lay in their power even to deprive us of that, 
but we defied them. Our two leaders came to 
awake us before five, apoſtrophying their entry 
with a detail of the horrid robberies and murders 
that had been committed in the neighbourhood ;,All 
of- them, you may be ſure, on the "oy road that 
we were to | 
Our ek ſquadron was n out, and we 
were ranged in order of battle, by five o'clock, 
when we began our march, a en by the whole 
village, man, woman, and child We ſoon got 
down amongſt the woods, and endeavoured to oh 
get the objects of miſery we had left behind us. 
The beauty and richneſs of the country increaſed in ' 
proportion as we advanced, The mountains, al- 
though of a great height (that we have left is near 
4000 feet, the mercury ſtanding at 26 inc hes 2 lines) 
are covered to the very ſummit with the richeſt paſ- 
7, ture. The. graſs in the yallies is already burned. pp, 


x 


: IE 0000, E.G. 


is do that the flocks are all upon the ee 2 
o The gradual, ſeparation . of. heat and cold, 

t- very viſible in taking a view of them. The Valles 

fe are brown and ſcorched, and fo are the mountains 


n | to a conſiderable height; they then begin to take a 
0 ſhade of green, which grows deeper aud deeper, an and 
ſo covefs on whole. upper region; however, on the 
to 4 ied. 555 ſummit, 
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ſammit, the graſs and corn are by no means ſq luxu- 
rjant as about the middle. We wereamazed at the 
richneſs of the crops, far ſupęrior e any thing I 
had ever {een either in Euglang or Flanders, where 
the happy ſoil is aſſiſted by all the apts gf cultiva- 
tion; whilſt here, the wretched . can 
hardly afford to give it a furrgw; and gathers in, 
with a heavy heart, the moſt luxyiant barveſt, Fo 
What purpoſe is jt given him? Only to lie a dead 
weight upon his hand, fomeiimes till it is entirely 
loſt; exportation being prohibited to all ſuch ag 
cannot pay exorbitantly for it to the ſovertign. 
W hat a centraſt is there betwixt this, and the little 
upcouth country. of Switzerland !——to be fure, 
the dreadful conſequences pf oppreſſion can yever 
be ſet in a more ſtrikipg oppoſition to the bleſſings 
and the charms of liberty. Switzerland, the very 
excreſcence of Europe, where nature ſeems to have 
thrown out all ber cold and ſtagnating bumonrs; 
full of lakes, marſhes and woods, aud ſurrounged 
by immenſe rocks, and everlaſting meunjaing of 
ice, the barren, but facred, ramparts of liberty 
Switzerland, enjoying every bleiding, where every 
bleſſing ſeems to have been denied ; whillt Sicily, 
coyered by the moſt luxuriant hand of Nature; 
where Heaven ſeems to have ſhowered goyn its 
richeſt bleſſings with the utmoſt progigality ; groaus 
uudet the moſt abject poyerty, and with a pale and 
wan viſage, ftarves in the might of plenty.——lIt is 
LiszRrr alone that works this ſtanding miracle. — 
nder her plaſtic hands the mountains fink, the 
lakes are drained ; and theſe. rocks, thele marſhes, 
theſe woods, become ſo many ſouręes of wealth and 
of pleafure.——But what has temperance to do 
with wealth? 5 | 


* 
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; ce Here reigns Content, | 
e And Nature's child, Simplicity; * Auce 5 
„ Exi/d Wg Poli ſſ d realms.” 


: cc 'T; 15 Induftry ſupplies es 
xs The little Temperance wants; and roſy Health | 
32G Sits Imiliug at the board. 2 | 


You will begin to think Jam in W FP curning | 
poetical in theſe clafhe fields; I am ſure I neither 


ſfuſpected any of the mountains we have paſled to be 
Parnaſſus; nor did I believe any one of the nine 
fooliſh enough to inhabit them, except Melpomene ' 
perhaps, as ſhe is ſo fond of tragical faces: how- 
ever, I ſhall now get you out more into the gay 


world. I aſſure you, I have often wiſhed that you 


could have lent me your mule, on this expedition; 
my letters would then have been more worth the 
reading; but you muſt take the will for che deed. 
After travelling till about midnight, we arrived 
at another miſerable village, where we ſlept for 


ſame hours on ſtraw, and continued our 3 journey 


again by day-break. We had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the rifing-ſun from the top of a pretty high moun- 


tain, and were delighted with the proſpect of Strom- 
bolo, and the other Lipari Iſlands, at a great dif - 


tance from us, On our. deſcent from this mountain, - 


we found ourſelves on the banks of the ſea, and 
took that road, preferable to an inland ane, although 
ſeveral miles nearer. We. ſoon lighted from our 


mules, and plunged into the water, which has ever 


made one of our greateſt pleaſures in this expe- 
dition: nobody that has not tried it, can conceive 


the delight of this, after the fatigue of ſuch a jour- 


ney, and paſſing three days without undrefiing. 
Your friend Fullarton, though only ſeventeen, Tor 


whoſe mind and body now equally deſpiſe every fa- 


tigne,” en 3 ſtrong as a lion, and fit to bo- 
| gin | 
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gin ſuch. another march. We boiled our tea-kettle 
under a hg-iree, and eat a breakfaſt that might have 

- ſerved a company of ſtrolling players. 

I be approach to Palermo is fine. The alleys are 
planted with fruit trees, and large American aloes 
in full blow.—Near the city we paſſed a place of 
execution, where the quarters of a number of rob- 
bers were hung up upon hooks, like ſo many hains; 
- ſome of them appeared newly executed and made 

à very Auſighitly ngure. On our arrival, we learn- 
ed that a prieſt and three others had been taken 

few days ago, after an obſtinate defence, in which 
ſeveral were killed on both ſides; the prieſt, rather 

than ſubmit to his conquerdrs, plunged his hanger | 
into his breaft, and died on be ſport: the" reſt ſub- 
mitted and were executed. 

As there is but one inn in "> RK we were 
by obliged to agree to their own terms (five ducats a- 8 
. day). We are but indiflerently lodged; however, 
it is the only i inn we have ſeen in Sicily, aud indeed, 
may de ſaid to be the only one in the iſland. It is 

kept by a noiſy troubleſome Freuchwoman, who I 

find will plague vs ; there is no keeping her out of 
dur rooms, and ſhe never comes in without telling 
us of ſucha prince and ſuch a duke, that were ſo 
fuperlatively happy at being lodged in her houſe : 
we can eaſily learn that they were all deſperately in 
love with her; and indeed ſhe ſeems to take jt very 
- much amiſs; that we are not/inclined to be of the 


ſame ſentiments. I have already been obliged to 


tell her, that we are very retived {ort of people; and 
do not like company; I find ſhe does not elteem us 
the better for it; and this 1 (as I palſed 
through the kitchen, wichour: ſpeaking to her) I 
overbeard her exclaim, Ah, mon Dieu! comme 
ces Auglois ſout u pages I believe we muſt 
take more notice of her, otherwiſe we ſhall certain- 
* have our rent raiſed; but ſhe is as fat as a Pig, 


and 
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. - and as ugly as the devil, and lays. on a quantit 


e on cach of her ſwelled cheeks, that looks lie 
a great plaiſter of red Morocco. Her W is 


- hanging ia the room where, I am now writing, as 
wel! as that of ber huſband,., who, by the bye, is a 
0 ninny: they are no leſs vile curioſities than the ori- 


ar Rp is drawn with his ſnuff. box open in one 


hand, and a diſh of coffee in the other; and at the 

ſame time, f! "amiable a Madame. I took notice 
of this triple occupation, which ſeemed to 1mpl 

| ſomething particular. She-told me that the thought 

was her's; that her huſband, was exceeding fond of 

- ſnuff and of coffee, and wanted by this to thew that 


he was ſtill more oceupied with ker than with ei- 
could not help applauding the 
ingenuity of the conceit, Madame is painted with | 


an immenſe bouquet } iu her breaſt, and an orange in 
ber right hand, emblematic of ber ſweetneſs and 
purity; and bas the prettielt little ſmirk on her face 
you can imagine, She told me that ſhe inſiſted on 
_ the painter drawing her avec le ſeuris ſur le uiſage, 


but as he had not ęſprit enough to make her ſmile 


| naturally, ſhe was obliged to force one, qui n'e- 

be toit pas tout a fait ſi jolie que le naturel,. mais 
e qui vaudroit toujours mieux gue de paxroitre 
£* ſombre. AI agreed with her perlectly; and aſſur- 


ed her it became her very much, parceque les 


e dames graſſes ſont toujours de bonne humeur,” — 


I found, however, that ſhe would willingly have. 


excuſed me the latter part of the compliment, Which 


more than loſt all that I bad gained by the former. 


„ Ileft vrat“ (ſaid ſhe, a good deal piqued) *< gol 


e un peu de Fem bon point, mats pas tant gra : 
ce pourtant,” I pretended to excuſe myſelf, irom 


not underſtanding all the fineſſe of the language; 


and aſſured. her that de Jem ban point was the very 
phraſe I mean to make uſe of, * She Accepted the 
Agelos, and v we are again reconciled; for, to give 

| : the 


4 - 
* 


the devil his due, they are good-hymoured. She 
made me a curtſey, and repeated, Oui, Mon- 
* fieur, poul parlet comme il faut, il faut dire de 
* Pem bol Point. —On ne dit pas graſſe.“ I aſſured 
her, bowing to the ground, that the word ſhoyJd 
ever be razed from my vocabulary. She left me 
with a gracious ſmile, and a curtſey much lower 
than the firſt; adding, © Je ſcavois bien que Mon- 
« fjeur etoit un homme comme il faut ;” at the fame 
tripping off on her tip toes, as light as a feather, to - 
ſhew me how much I had been miitaken. This wo- 
man made me recolle& (what I have always obſerv- 
ed) how little the manners of the French are to be 
changed by their connection with other nations; 
allowing none to be in any degree worthy of imita- 
tion but their own. Although ſhe has now been 


here theſe twenty years, ſhe is ſtill as perfectly 
French, as if ſhe had never beep without the gates 
of Paris; aud looks upon every woman in Palermo 
With the utmoſt contempt, becauſe they have never 

ſeen that capital, nor heard the ſublime mufick of 
its opera- 8 


r 


than ever they were with their dimples. I do not 
kpow whether a chearful old woman, who is will- 
N LY Kiel | ur | ing = RAP 
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ing to appear ſo, is more reſpectable, or more eſti- 
mable; or a withered witch, who fills yp every 
wrinkle with varniſh, and at fourſcore attempts to 
give herſelf the bloom of four-and-twenty, is ridi- 
cylpus ang contemptible:——but as diuner is on 
the table, I ſhall leave it to you todetermine. Adicu. 


"I Bi T T 


I smaLiL haye a great deal to write you bout 
this city; we are every day more delighted with it, 


delivered our letters, in conſeguence of which we 
arg loaded with civilities, and have got intp a very 
agreeable {ct of W I ſhall firſt at- 
'tempt to give you ſome little idea of the town, and 
then ſpeak of its inhabitants. It is by much the 
moſt regular I have ſęen, and is built upon that 
plan, which I think all large cities ought to follow. 
The two great ſtreets interſect each other in the cen- 
tre of the city, where they farm a handſome ſquare, 
called the Ottangola, adorned with elegant uniform 


buildings. From the cenire of this ſquare, yon ſee 
the whole of theſe noble ſtreets, and the four great 


gates of the city that terminate them; the ſymme- 
try and beauty of which produce a fine effect. The 


* - 


whole of theſe are to be magnificently illuminated 


* 


+ 


ſontetimencxt month, and muſt certainly be the inch - 
. ; | 1ght 
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ſight in the world. The four gates are 5 at the 
diſtance of about half a mile, (the diameter of the 
city beu g no more than a mile :) "theſe are elegant 
pieces of architeure richly adorned ; particularly 
the Porta Nova and Porta” Felice, terminating the 
great ſtreet called the 'Crfo, runs ſouth:welt and 
north-eaſt, The leſſer ſtreets in general run paral- 
lel to theſe great ones; ſo that from every part of 
the city, in a few minutes walking, you are {ure to 
artive at one of the capital ſtreets. The Porta Fes 
ice (by much the haudſomeſt of the gates) opens 
to the ; THT a delightful walk, which couftitutes 
one of the great pleaſures of the nobility of Paler- 
mo. It is bounded on one fide by the walls of the 
city, and on the other by the fea, from whence, even 
at this ſcorching ſeaſon; there is always an agree- 
able breeze, In the centre of the Marino they have 
I: tely erected an elegant kind of temple, which, 
dur the ſummer months, is made ufe of as an 
orcheſtta for muſic; aud as in this ſeaſon they are 
obliged to on vert the night into day, the concert 
does not begin till the e ſtrikes n night, which 
Is the ſignal for the "to ſtrike up; at that 
ume the walk is e oh th carriages and people 
on, foot; Tuck elt better to der pleaſure and in- 
trigue, *there is an order, chat no perſon, of What 
ever quality, ſhall reſume to carry a light with 
him. The riBeatZ are extinguiſhed at the Porta 
Fe elice, where the 2 15 wait for the return of the 
carria ges; 0d the chi patty generally continue an 
| hour or 55 get her in Atte darkneſs; except when 
. the irrt ucihg oo Wich her horns and her chaſtity | 
comes 10 nl them. F beèe concert finiſhes about 
two in the morning, Whe u, for the moſt 1 art, eve. 
ry Þuſbanid goes home ro his 6wn Wife, This 18 an 
adi rable inſlitttion; and never Srodaces' any fean- 
© büfband is fuch a bruteè as to deny bis wife 
957 8 latin, at d' the facies are lo cautious and cir- 
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cumſpect on their fide, that the more to avoid giv- 
ing otfence, they very often put on maſques. 
Their, other amuſements conſiſt chietly - in their 
Converzationes, of which they have a variety every 
a night. There is one general one, ſupported by the 
ſubſcription of the nobility, which 1s open every 
evening at ſun-ſet, and continues till midnight, 
when the Marino begins, It better deſerves the 
name of a converlation than any I have ſeen 1 in Ita- 
ly; for here, the people really come to converſe; 
whereas in Italy they only go to play at cards and 
eat ices. I have obleryed, that ſeldom or never 
one half of the company is engaged in play, nor 
do they either play long or deep. There are a num- 
ber of apartments belonging to this converſation, 
illuminated with wax lights, and kept exceedingly 
cool and agreeable ; aud indeed it is altogether on 
of the moſt ſenfible and comfortable Me ecions f 
have ſeen: beſides this, there are generally a num- 
ber of particular converſations every night, and 
what will, a good deal ſurpriſe you, theſe are al- 
ways held i in the apartments of the lying: in ladies: 
for in this happy climate, child. „ is diveſted 
of all its terrors, and, is only conſidered as a party 
of pleaſure. This circumſtance we were ignorant 
of till bother morning. The duke of Verdura, who 
does us the honour of the place, with great atten- 
tion and politeneſs, came to tell us, we had a viſit 
to make that was indiſp enſable. The Princeſs 
«© Paterno (aid he) was eee to bed laſt nigbt; 
* and it is abſolutely incumbent on you to pay 
« your. reſpects to ber this evening.“ At firſt I. 
thought he was in joke, but he aſſured me be was 
ſerious, and that it would be looked upon as a great 
unpoliteneſs to neglect it. Accordingly we went 
about ſun-fet, and found the princeſs fitting up in 
her bed, in an elegant undreſs, with a number of 
her friends around ber. She talked as uſual, and 
ſeemed 
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ſtemed perfectly well. This converfation is repeat. 
ed every night during her eohvaleſcetrce, which 
vetierdlly laſts for about eleven of twelve days. 
This cuſtom is üniverſal, and as the ladies hefé are 
rety prolific, there are ſor the thoft part three ot 
F6ut of thefe aſſemblies going bu in the tity at the 
ſame time; poflibly the Marino may tibr a little 
E22 %% 

- The Sicilian ladies rar ry dt thif tee br fourteett, 
ind are ſornetimes grandmothers betote they afe 
thirty. Tze Gott Stetela prefemted us à few days 
380 fo his coufin, the Princeſs Partana, who Be 
fold us had # great number of children, the eldeſt 
of which was very fitte girl of fiftcen. We talk: 
ed to the princefs fot half an Hour, not in the leuft 
doübtiüg All the time that fhe was the danger; 
kilk at laſt the young lady came in; and ever then, 
it was not eaſy to ſxy whith appeared the handfoni- 
eſt or the youngeff,, This lady his had twelve 
children, and is ftill im her bloonr ; fhe affured me 
that the never enjoyed tore perfect health than 
When ſhe wis in child- Bed; that during the time 
of her ptegninicy ſhe was often indiſpoſed, but that 
inndtately on delivery ſhe was cured of ll her 
complaints, and was capable of enjoying the com- 
pray of Her friends even more thin at any othed 
titus. en preffed my ſurpriſe at this very fingtfar 
bippitielFof theif climate of eonffiturions j butt fis 
appetres ſtill more ſut prifed when E told her, that 
we loft many of our fineſt women in child-bed, and 
t Rat even the rioff fortunate and exfy deliveries were 
attended- with violent _ and d4ngutſh.—She la- 
nicated the [ate of our ladies, and thanked Heaven 


that ſhe was born à Scffliar. | 
What this ſttigukartty is wing to Kt the leattieg 
determine; but it is ſubtly Ste of the capital bleff. 
ings of thele climates, where the curſe that ee 
4 C77. ̃ ˙ REOD SD. 
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laid upon morher Eve feems to be entirely taket! off: 
1 don't know how the ladies here have deſerved this 
exemption, as they have at leaſt as much both of 
Eve aud the fer peut as ours have, and ſtill rerain 
their appetite, as 'fifong 4s ever, for forbidden 
fruit lt feems hard, that in our owti country, 
and in Switzerland, where the women in general are 
the chaſteſt in Europe, that this ctirſe ſhouts fall the 
heavieſt; it is probably owing to the elimate. Ia 
cold, but more particularly in mountainous E6uti- 
tries, births are difficult and dangerous; in warf 
and low places they are more eaſy; the ait of the 
firſt bardens and contracts the fibres, that of the 
fecond ſoftens and relaxes them. In fome places in 
Switzerland, and amongſt the Alps, they loſe al- 
moſt one half of their women in child-bed, and 
thoſe that can afford it, often go down to the lo 
countries fotiie weeks before they lie in, and find 
their deliveries much eafier. One may eafily con- 
ceive what a change it muſt make upon the whole 
frame, to add the preſſure of a column of air of 
two or three thouſand feet more than it is aceuſtom- 
ed to: and if muſcular. motion is performed 
by the preffure of the atmoſphere, as ſome 
have alledged,, how much muſt this add to 
the action of every muſcle! However, if this 
hypotheſis were true, our ſtrength ſhould have 
been diminiſhed one third on the top of Atna, 
which did not appear to be the cafe, as we had 
paſſed through one third of the quantity of air of 
the whole atmoſphere. I have oiten thought that 
phyſicians pay tov little attention to theſe conſider- 
ations; and that in ſkilful hands they might he 
turned to great account, in the cufe of many diſ- 
eaſes :. they only fend their patietits to fuck à degree. 
of latitude, but never think of the degree of alti- 
tude in the atmoſphere. Thus, people — the 
8 1 5 4 fame 


| ſame "PTR are ſent to Aix and to 8 


although the air, in theſe two places muſt be eſſen- 


tially different. Marſeilles is on the level of the ſea, 
and Aix (as I myſelf meaſured it) is near 600 feet 
above it.— Now I am perſuaded, that in fuch a 
country as Sw itzerland, or on fuch a mountain as 


Etna, where it is eaſy at all times to take oft a preſ- 


ſure ſrom the human body of many thouſand 
ubds weight, that an mgenious pbyſician might 


make great diſeoveries; nor indeed would theſe - 


diſcoveries be confined to the changing of the 
quantity of air that preſſes on the body, but 


would likewiſe be e to the changing the 


quality of the air we breathe; which, on IT ſide 
of Atna, or any very high mountain, is more va- 


ried than in ale cheough fifty degrees of la- 


titude. I beg pardon for this digreſſion; the ouly 


amends I can make, is to put it out of my power 
to trouble you with any more, 5 Wan perm ae 


Kue you how much, &C. 
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Obs R fondneſs for palermo increaſes every day, 
and we are beginning to look forward with regret to 


the time of our leaving it, which is now faſt ap- 
proaching. We have made acquaintance with ma- 


ny ſenſible and agreeable people. The Sicilians ap- 


pear frank and fincere; and their politeneſs does 


not 


- 
| 
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not conſiſt in ſhnew and grimace, like ſome. of be 
polite nations of the continent. The viceroy ſets 


the pattern of hoſpitality, and he is followed by the 


reſt of the nobles. He is an amiable, -agreeable- . 
man, and I believe is as much beloved and eſteemed 


as. a VICeroy to an abſolute. monarch can be. He 
_ was in England in his youth, and, is ſtill ſond of ma- 
pyof our authors, with whom he: ſeems to be inti- 

mately acquainted; he ſpeaks the language tolera- 
bly well, and encourages the learning of it amongſt 


bis people. —He may be conſidered with regard to 
Naples, as what the lord lieutenant of Ireland is 


with regard to England, with this trifling difference, 


that, like his maſter, he is inveſted with abſolute 


authority, and keeps his parliament (for he has 


one too) in the moſt perfect ſubjection. The pa- 


.triots here, although a very numerous body, have 


never been able to gain one point, no nor a place, 


nor even a penſion for a needy. {riend, Had lord 


ſuppoſe your Hibernian ſquabbles (of which we 
hear ſo much, even at this diſtant corner) would 
ſoon have an end.— Not withſtanding this great au- 


thority, he:is affable. and. familiar. and makes his 


* 


houſe agreeable to every body. We go very oſten 


to his aſſemblies, and have dined with him ſeveral 
times; his table is ſerved with elegance and magni- 
Hcence, much ſu perior indeed to that of his Sicili- 
an majeſty, who eats off a ſervice of plate, at leaſt 


300 years old, very black and ruſty indeed: I heard 


a gentleman aſk one day, whilſt we were ſtanding 


round the, table, if it had not been dug out of Her- 
culaneum. . That of the viceroy is very elegant, 
and indeed the whole of his entertainments corre. +. 


{pond with it; though we have as yet ſeen nothing 


here, to be compared to the luxury of our feaſt in 
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It was id by one of their authors, that x no perſon 
could pals 701 a man of gallantry that had not got a 
cold; ; A was ſure never to ſucceed in making love, 

unleſs he made it in a hoarſe voice. The ladies are 

not now ſo rigid; and will ſometimes condeſcend to 

bear a man, even although he ſhould ſpeak in a 

clear tone. Neither do they any longer require the 
prodigious martial feats, that were then neceſſar 
to win them. — The attacking of a mad bull, or a 
wild boar, 'was reckoned the handſomeſt compli- 

ment a lover could pay to his miſtreſs; and the put- 
ting theſe animals to death ſoftened her heart much 
more than all the fighing love fick tales that could 
be invented; This has been humourouſly ridiculed 
by one of their poets. He ſays that © Cupid's | little 
golden” dart was now changed into a maſſy ſpear, 
vhich anſwered a double purpoſe ; for at the fame 
time that it pierced the tough bull's' hide, it like- 
wile pierced the tender lady's heart —But theſe Go- 
thick cuſtoms are now | confined to Spain, and the 
getitle Sicilians bave reafſumed their ſoftneſs. . To 
bell) the truth, 2 . Pa is pretty much upon 
the ſame xe footing here as m Italy, the eſtablihment 
of Ciceiſbees is pretty general, gh uot quite ſo 
unliverſal as on the continent. However, a, baeleh 
of the marriage vow is no longer locked Upon as 
one of the deadly fins, and the confeflors falt | ot 
eaſy aud pleaſant enough methods of waking em 
atonefor it. The hutbands are content; an "Jiks | 
able generals, make up for the loſs of due fortreſs; 
by the taking of Another. However; female licen- 


iſneſs has by no meaüs come to Tech's height as 


in Italy. We haze ſeen a great deal of domeſtic 
happifleſs; huſbands and wives that truly love one 
another, and whoſe mutual care and ed is the 
education Of their chifdren. Ticould name a num- 

ber; —ITbe duke of Verdura, the prince Partana, 
the count Bruſcemĩ, and many others who live in 
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the aſi ered union. Such ſigbts are very rare 


on the continent. But indeed the ſtyle that young 


People are brought up in here, ſeems to lay a much 
moxe ſolid foundation ſor matrimonial happineſs, 
than either in France or Ita The young ladies 
are not ſhut up in convents ti | the day of their mar- 
riage, but for the moſt part live in the houſe with 
their parents, where they receive their education, 
aud are every day in company with their friends 
and relations. From what I can obſerve, I think 
they are allowed almoſt as much liberty as with us. 


In their great aſſemblies, we often ſee a club of 
young people (of both ſexes) get together in a cor- 
Ber, and amuſe themſelves for hours, at croſs pur- 
poles, or ſuch like games, without the mothers be- 
ing under the leaſt anxiety; indeed, we ſometimes 
join in theſe little parties, and find them extremely 
entertaining. In general, they are quick and live- 


ly, and have a number of thoſe Jeaux Teſprit, 
which I think muſt ever be a proof, in all coun- 


; tries, of the familiar intercourſe betwixt the young 


| 17 af the two ſexes; for all theſe games are in- 


ipid, if they are not ſeaſoned by fomething of that 
 yifble and ſubtile agency, which renders, every 
thing more intereſting in theſe mixed ſocieties, than 
in the lifeleſs. ones, com poſed of only one part of 
| \the ſpecies, Thus, in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 

I have never ſeen any of theſe games; in France ſel- 
dom, but in Switzerland, (where the greateſt liber- 
ty aud familiarity 1 is en joy ed amongſt the young peo- 
ple) they are numberleſs.—But the converſation 
BOUT is ar rived, aud our carriage is Waiting. 
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Palermo, June 28. 


Ta ER E are two fall countries, one to 5 "a 
eaſt, the other to the weſt of this city, where the 
Priveipal nobility have their country palaces. 

oth theſe we have viſited ; there are many noble 


| houſes iy each of them. T hat to the eaſt is called 


La Bagaria, that to the weſt II Colle.--We are this 


inſtant returned from La Bagaria, and I haften to 


give you an account of the ridiculous things we 
have ſeen, though perhaps you will not thank me 
for it. 

The palace of the prince of Valguarnera is, I 
think, by much the fineſ and moſt beautiful of all 
the houſes of the Bagaria; but it is far from being 


the moſt extraordinary: were I to deſcribe it, I 
ſhould only tell you of things you have often ſeen 
and heard of in other countries, ſo I ſhall only 


ſpeak of one, which, for its ſingularity, certainly 
is not to be paralleled on the face of the earth: it 
belongs to the Prince of P. —, a man of immenſe 
fortune, who has devoted his whole life to the ſtudy 


of monſters and chimeras, greater and more ridi- 


culous than ever entered into the imagination of 


the wildeſt writers of romance or knight-errautry, 


The amaziflg crowd of ſtatues that ſurround his 
houſe, appear at a diſtance like a little army drawn 
up for its defence; but when you get amongſt them, 
and every one aſſumes his true likeneſs, you ama- 
gine you have got into the regions of deluſion and 
enchantment ; for of all that immenſe group, there 
is not one made to repreſent any objec in nature; 

nor 
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nor is the abſurdity of the wretched imagination 
that created them leſs aſtoniſhing than its wonder- 
ful fertility, It would require a volume to deſcribe 
the whole, and a ſad volume indeed it would make. 
He has put the heads of men to the bodies of evẽ 
ſort. of animals, and the heads of ev Cry. other: ani 
mal to the bodies of men. Sometimes; hemakes a 
compound of five or ſix animals that have no ſort 
of reſemblance in nature. He puts the head of a 
lion to the neck of a gooſe, the body of à lizard, + 
the legs of a goat, the tail of a fox. On the back 
of this monſter, he puts another, if poſſible fill 
more hideous, with five or ſix heads, and a buſh of 
- herns, that beats the beaſt inthe Revelations all 10 
nothing. There is no kind of horn in the world 
that he bad not collected; and his pleaſure is, 0 
ſee them all flouriſhing upon the ſame head, This 
18 à ſtrange ſpecies of madneſs ; and it is truly un- 
accountable: that he has not been ſnut up many 
years ago; but he is perfectly innocent, and trou- 
pbles nobody by the; indulgence of his phrenzy; on 
the contrary, he gives bread to a number of ſtatua- 
ries and other workmen, whom he rewards in pro- 
portion as they : can; bring tbeir-imaginations to 
cCoincide with his on or, in ther words, accord - 
ing to the hideouſneſs of the monſters they produce. 
I w puld be idle aud tireſome to be particular in 
aceount of theſe abſurdit ies. The ſtatues that adorn, 
or rather reform the great avenue, and ſurround the 
count of the palace, amount already to oo, not with 
ſtanding which, it may be truly ſaid, that he has 
not; Hrake the ſecond commandment; for of all 
thatmumber, t here is not the likeneſs of any thing 
in heaven above, in the earth beneath, or in the. 
waters under the earth. The old ornaments Which 
Were put up by bis fatber, Who was a ſenſible 
man, sppfare tO ha ve been in a good taſte. They, i 
have allo been knocked to pietes, and laid together 
in a heap, to make room for this new creation. 


The 


— 
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The infide of this inchanted caſtle correſponds 
exactly with the but; it s in every reſpect as bim 
ſioal and famaſtical, and you cannot turn your 
ſelf to aniyo ſide, where you are not ſtared in the 
face hy ſome hideous figure or other. Some of the 
apartments are fpacious and magnificent, with high 
arched-roofs ;; which inſtead of plaiſter or ſtucco, 
are compoſed entirely of large mirrors, nicely 
Joined together. The effect that theſe produce (as 
eaChiof' them make aſmall angle-with the other,) is 
exactly: >that of a-multiplying glaſs; ſo that when 
three or four people are walking below, there-is 
always the appearance of three or four hundred 
walking above. The whole of the doors are like 
wiſe covered over with ſmall pieces of mirror, cut 
uito the moſt ridiculous ſhapes and intermixed with 
a great variety of cryſtal and glaſs of different co- 
lours. Allitbe chimney- pieces, windows, and ſide- 
boards are crouded with pyramids and pillars of 
tea pots, eaudle- cups, bowls, cups, ſaucers, &c, / 
ſtrongly cemented together; ſome of theſe columns 
are not without their beauty: one of them has a 
large ehina chamber- pot for its baſe; and a circle 
of pretty little flower, pots for its eapitäl: the ſhaſt 
of the column, upwards of four feet long, is com. 
poſed entirely of tea- pots of different fizes;' dimi- 
1 from the baſe to the capital. The 
profuſion of china that has been employed in form- 
ing theſe columns is incredible; J dare ſay there is 
not leſs than forty pillars and pyramids formed in 
this ſtrange fauraſtic mauner 11 Ho YU Dil 
Moſt of the rooms are paved with fine marble ta- 
bles of different colours, that look like ſo many 
tomb- ſtones. Some of theſe are richly wrought with 
lapis lazuli, prophyry, and other valuable ſtones ;- 
their fine poliſh is now gone, and they only appear 
like common marble the place Of theſe beautiful 
tables he has ſupplied by a new ſet of his own in. 
| 10178913 Oli 2145 ot AZCUT Ae vention, ; 
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vention, ſome of which are not without their merit. 
- Theſe are made of the fineſt tortoiſe-ſhell mixed with- 
mother of pearl, ivory, and a variety of metals; 
aud are mounted on fine ſtands of ſolid braſs. 
* "The windows of this inchanted caſtle are com- 
poſed of à variety of glaſs of every different colours, 
mixed without any ſort of order or "regularity. 
Blue, red, green, yellow, purple, violet.—So- that 
at each window, you have the "heavens and earth 
of whatever colour you choo#e, only by ends 
througly the pane that pleaſes you. 
The houſe clock is caſed in the body of a fatue; J 
the eyes of the figure move with the pendulum, 
turning up their white and black alternately, ae 
| make a hideous appearance. | 
His bed-chamber and dreſfing-room are like two 
apartments in Noah's ark; there is ſcarce a beaſt, 
however vile, that he has not placed there; toads, 
frogs, ſerpents, lizards, ſcorpions, all cut out in 
marble, of their reſpective colours. There are a good 
many buſts too, that are not leſs ſingularly imagin- 
ed. Some of theſe make a very handſome profile 
on one Hide; turn to the other, and you have a ſke- 
ies; here you fee a nurſe with a child in her arms; 
its back is exactly that of an infant; it 1s s that of a 
wrinkled old woman of ninet | 
For ſome minutes one can ugh at theſe follies, 
but indignation and contempt ſoon get the better of 
your mirth, and the laugh is turned into a ſneer. I 
own J was ſoon tired of them; though ſonie things 
are ſo ſtrangely fancied, that it may well excuſe a 
little mirth, even from the moſt rigid cynic. | 
I be family ſtatues are charming; they have been 
done from ſome old pictures, and make a moſt ve- 
nerable appearance; he has dreſſed them out from 
head to ſoot, in new and elegant ſuits of marble; 
and indeed the effect it produces is more ridiculous 


_ than any thing you can conceive. Their ſhoes oy 
al 
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all of black marble, their ſtockings generally of red; 
their cloaths ate of different eolours, blue, green, 
and variegated with a rieh lace of gia/” antique, 


The perriwigs of the men and head-drefles of the 


ladies are of fine white; ſo are their ſhirts, with 
ung flowing ruittes of alabaſter. The walls of the 
uſe are covered with ſome fine baſſo relievos of 
white marble, in good taſte; theſe he could not well 
take out, or alter, ſo he has only added immenſe 
frames to them. Each frame is compoſed of four 
large marble tables. 

'The author and owner of this ſingular collection 
is a poor miſerable lean figure, ſhivering at a breeze, 
and ſeems to be afraid of every body he ſpeaks to: 
but what ſurpriſed me, I have heard him talk ſpeci- 
oufly enough: oa ſeveral occaſions. He 1s one of the 
richeſt ſubjects in the iſland, and it is thought he 
has not laid out leſs than 20,000 pounds in the crea- 


tion of this world of monſters . and chimeras. - 


He certainly might bave fallen upon ſome way 
to prove himſelf a fool at a cheaper rate. However 
he gives bread to a number of poor people, to whom 
he is an excellent maſter. His houſe at Palermo is a 
good deal in the ſame ſtile: his carriages are cover- 
ed with plates of braſs, ſo that I really belicFe ſome 
of them are muſket proof. 


The government have had ſerious thoughts of de- 


moliſhiug the regiment of monſters he has placed 
round his houſe, but as he is humane aud inoflen- 

ſive, and as this would certainly break his heart, 
they bave as yet ſorborne. However, the ſeeing of 
them by women with child is ſaid to have beeu al- 
ready attended with very unfortunate circumſtances; 
ſeveralliving monſters having been brought ſorth in 
the neighbourhood.” The ladies comphin that they 
dare no longer take an airing in the Bagaria ; that 
- Tome hideous form always haunts their! imagination 

for ſome time after : their huſbands too, it is ſaid, 
are 
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are-25/Liitle ſatisfied with the great variety of Horns 
Adieu, I ſhall write you again by next poſt, as 
actes muluphes falt e me in this 2996 ee 3 
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Fits: Jeder Abe opts here give "of the” St. ; 
roco, or South: eaſt wi ad, is truly Wonderful; to- 
day, at the viceroy's, we were complaining of the 
violence of the heat, the. thermometer being at 79; 
hey aſſured us, "that if we faid till the end of 7 
next month, we Thould” probably Took on this as, 
pleafant cool weather; adding, that if we had once” 
experienced the Sirocco, all other weather will aj 
pear lemperate.— I aſked to what degree the ther 
mOmeter commonly roſe during tbis wind; but 
fount to my "ſurpriſe that here was no ſuch iuſtru- { 
ment; in uſe Amoligſt them : however, the violence 


ns it 0 allure 9 is 997 Able: and that Tru 0 


1 £ 4 £ 


pare to ĩt e It got pens to be more DR evi in 
e than 1 in any other part of Sicily, is a myl- 
| tery that Tit: remains, to be unfolded. ed mY trea- 


riſes. have been Written on this ſubj ect, but none 
Wat Sire any tolerable degree of fatisfaQtion. As 


we 
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we ſhall tay. for ſome time longer, i it tis poſſible we 


may have an nenne of siving you Wan ac- 
countiof; ät ont in i i oc ii oil gil 

They have begun ſome weeks ago to make pre- 
parations; for the great feaſt of St. Roſolia; and 
our friends here fay they are determined that we 
ſhall not leave them till aſter it is over; but this I 
am afraid will not be in our power. The warm 
ſeaſon advances, - and the time we appointed for 
our return to Naples is already elapſed; but, in- 
deed, return when we will, we ſhall make but a 
bad exchange; and were it not for thoſe of our 
own country whom we have left behind us, we 
certainly ſhould have determined on a much longer 
ſtay. But although the ſociety here is ſuperior to 
that of Naples, yet, —call it prejudice—or call it 
what you will, there is a—z7e ne ſcai quoi, —a cer- 
tain Snfidenice-i in the character, the worth, and 


friendſhip of our own people, that I have ſeldonj | 
felt any where on the continent, except in Switzer- 
land. This ſenſation, which conſtitntes the charm. 
of ſociety, and can alone render it ſupportable for 
any time, 18 only inſpired by ſomething analogous, 
and ſympathetic, in our feelings and ſentiments; 
like two inſtruments that, are in uniſon, and vi- ; 
brate to each other's touch; for ſociety, is a con- 
cert, and if the inſtruments are not in tune, there 
never can be harmony ; ; and (to carry on the meta- 


phor) this harmony too muſt ſometimes be height 
eued and ſupported by the introduction of a diſ- 


cord; but where diſcords predominate, which is 
often the. eaſe between an Engliſh and an Italian 


mind, the muſic muſt be wretched indeed. Had 


we bu: a little mixture of our own ſociety, how 


gladly ſhould we ſpend the Winter in Sicily; but 
we o'ten think with regret on Mr. Hamilton” s and 
Mr. W alter's families; 3 and wih again to be on the 
continent —lndeed, even the pleaſures | we enjoy 
7 here, 
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here, we owe principally to Mr. Hamilton ; bis 
recommendations we have ever found to be the beſt. 
paper! and introduction; and the zeal and cordia- 

ity with which theſe are always received, proceeds 
evideutly not from motives of deference and reſpect 
to the miniſter, but of love and affection to the 
man. 

This morning we went to ſee a celebrated con- 
vent of capuchins, about a mile withaut the city; 
it contains nothing very remarkable but the burial 
place, which indeed is a great curioſity. This is a 
vaſt fubterraneous apartment, divided into large 
commodious galleries, the walls on each fide of 
which are hollowed into a variety of niches, as if 
intended for a great collection of ſtatues, theſe 
niches, inſtead of ſtatues, are all filled with dead 
bodies, ſet upright upon their legs, and . fixed by 
the back to the inſide of the nich: their number 
is about three hundred ; they are all dreſſed in the 
clothes they uſually wore, and form a moſt reſpect- 
able and venerable aſſembly. The ſkin and muſcles, 
by a certain preparation, become as dry and bard as 
a piece of ſtock-fiſh; and although many of them 
have been here upw -ards of two hundred and fift 
years, yet none are reduced to ſkeletons ; the ul. 
eles, indeed, in ſome appear to be a good deal more 
ſhrunk than in others; probably becauſe theſe per- 
ſons had been more extenuated at the time of their 
death. 
| Here the people. of Palermo. pay daily viſits to 
their deceaſed friends, and recall with pleaſure and 
' regret the ſcenes of their paſt life: here they fami- 
liarize themſelves with their future ſtate, and chooſe 
the company they would wiſh to keep in the other 
world. It is a common thing to make choice of 
their nich, and to try if their body fits it, that no 
; alterations may be neceſſary after they are dead; and 
fometimes, by way of a voluntary penance, they 

acculiom. 
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accuſtom themſelves to ſtand for hours in theſe 
niches. 

The bodies of the princes and firſt nobility are 
lodged in handſome cheſts or trunks, ſome of them 
_ richly adorned: theſe are not in the ſhape of cof- 

fins, but all of one width, and about a foot and a 
half, or two feet deep. The keys are kept by the 
neareſt relations of the family, who ſometimes come 
and drop a tear over their departed. friends. 
I am not ſure if this is not a better method of 
diſpoſing of the dead than ours. Theſe viſits muſt 
prove admirable leſſons of humility; and I aſſure 
you, they are not ſuch objects of horror as you 
would imagine: they are ſaid, even for ages after 
death, to retain a ſtrong likeneſs to what they were 
when alive; ſo that, as ſoon as you have conquer- 
ed the firſt feelin gs excited by theſe venerable figures, 
you ouly conſider this as a vaſt gallery of original 
portraits, drawn ' after the life, by the juſteſt and 
moſt unprejudiced hand. It muſt be owned that the 
colours are rather faded; and the pencil does'not 
appear to have been the moſt flattering in the world; 
but no matter, it is the pencil of truth, and not of 
a mercenary, 'who only wants to pleaſe. We were 
alledgiug too, that it might be made of very conſi- 
derable utility to ſociety; and that theſe dumb ora- 
tors could give the moſt pathetic lectures upon 
155 and vanity, Whenever a ſellow 'begart to 
ſtrut, like Mr. B. or to affect the haughty fupercih- 
ous air, he ſhould be ſent to converſe with his friends 
in the gallery; and if their arguments did not 
bring him to a proper way of thinking, 1 would 
give him up as incorrigible. 

At Bologna they ſhewed us the MKeleton of a cele- 
brated beauty, who died at a period of life when ſhe, 
was {till the object of univerſal admiration. By 
Way of making atonement for her own vanlty, ſhe 
bequeathed herſelf as a monument, to curb the va- 
nity 
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nity of others. Recollecting on her death- bed the 
great adulation that had been paid to, her Charts, 
And the fatal change they were ſoon to undergo, the 
ordered that her body Movld be diſſected, and Her 
bones hung up for the inſpection of all young maid- 
ens who are inclived to be vain of their bean, 
However, if ſhe had been preſerved in this moral 
gallery, the leſſon would Fe been ſtronger; for 
thoſe very features that had raiſed her vanity would 
ſtill have femained, only diveſted 'of all their pow, er, | 
and diſarmed of every cham 00 
Some of the” Capuchins” ſeep” in theſe panties 
| every night, and pretend to have many wonderful 
viſions and revelations ; but the truth is, that 22 
few people believe then. 
No woman is ever aiitwech ite this Cana ei 
ther dead or alive: and this interdiction is writter 
2 characters over the gate. Tbe poor ind. 
7 — the” fraileſt'of all fleſh; have gr. 
Jy po fuch precautions: they have no occu pa 
on from without, and they have no reſources withs 
in themſelves, fo that they muſt be an eaſy prey to 
every temptation? Bocaceio; and all the books of 
that kind, are filled with ſtories of their kt 0 
Yeſterday; dining at the Printe of 8. perlinga's, and 
talking en this ſubhect, che Abbe e i oth 
anecdote” of a Vibe of His, Wo was ror 
brother of rhis convent. He is known'by' the name” 
of Era Paſqual, and has'paſſed through” many 
gular feenles ef life, Which it would de tod long to 
receunt, His laft migration, on if you? will, trab fs! 
migration, was ſrom olle of the banMtti” of this 
kingdom, in which capacity he had been enrolled” | 
for ſome time; but, tired of the danger aud fatigue ue 
to Which he was perpetually expoſed,” hel at laſt de. 
termined to exchange the ebaracter'öf the hero, for 
chat of the ſaint, aid try if ir Was not both ſafer 
and ſurer, to rely on the- Weakieſs 'of*6thers, than 
on our own ſtrength. 
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Fra Paſqual pretended, a ſtrong compunAion. For 
the tranſgreſſions of his paſt life, and made a pro- 
miſe to the Virgin, that che remainder of it ſhould 
be ſpent i in moria tication, and, penance, to atone lor 
them. To this end, Paſqual took the vows of pa- 
yerty and of chaſtity, aud entered into all the ri- 

urs of the monaſtic life. For ſome weeks he be- 
ee in- a moſt exemplary manner; he went bare- . 

footed, wore à large roſary, and a thicker cord of 
diſcipline than any monk in the convent; and his 
whole deportment gave teſtimony of the moſt un- 
feigned repentance; however, the devil was {till at 
work in the heart of. Paſqual, and all theſe exter- 
nal mortifications only made him work the harder; 
in ſhort, he found it impoſſible to drive him out; 
Paſqual was ſenſible of this; and afraid. leſt che 
enemy {ſhould at laſt get the. better. of him, he 
1 — 48 it adviſeable to leave at Palermo thercha- 
racter of. ſanctity he had acquired, and begin ſomes 
where elſe, upon a new ſcore. He embarked for 
Naples, where he was ſoon ee into 2 Capu- 
chin convent. "+807 81 68 
As Paſqual knew ** ee that the dull 
uniformity. of the monaſtic life required ſome litile 
amuſements to render it ſupportable, the firſt thing 
be ſet about was to fiud a miſtrefs. He made love 
to a lady of eaſy virtue, who ſoon; admitted bis ad- 
dreſſes, but at the ſame time informed him, that he 
had 4 formidable rival, who was jealous as a tiger, 
and would not fail io put them both to death, ſhould. 
he diſcover the intrigue. This was no other than a 
liteguard-man, a ſellow ol. ſix feet two inches high, 
with a vaſt Spas. like that of Goliah, avd amou- 
ſtrous pair of, curled; whiſkers, that would have 
caſt a damp on the heart of any man but Fra Paſ- 
quel; but the monaſtie lite had not yet enervated 
bigs; | Was, accuſtomed 0 danger;;;aud.,{loved; a 
few din 0 how erer, as in Wy pron 8 1 
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to conceive ſome hopes, and bleſſed the fertile in- 
vention of woman. I be lady told him he might 

eaſily get a light at the guard, which was at no 
great diſtance.—Paſqual's heart leaped with joy 
but when the ſoldier anſwered that he was abſent 
without leave, and durſt not be ſeen, it again be- 


gan to flag; but on his ordei ing ker to go—it died 
witbin him, and he now found himſelt in greater 


danger than ever. The lady herſelf was diſconcert- 
ed; but quickly recovering, ſhe told bim, it would 
be too long before ſhe could get dreſſed; but adviſed / 

him to go to the corner of a neighbouring ſtreet, 
where there was a lamp burning before the Virgin 

Mary, who could have no objection to his lighting 
a candle at it.—Paſqual revived but the ſoldier 
declared he was too much fatigued with his walk, 
and would rather undreſs in the dark; he at the 


| ſame time began to grope below the bell for a bottle Df 


of liqueurs, which he knew ſtood there.—Paſqual 
ſhook like a quaker, however, ſtill he eſcaped." The 
lady obſerving what he was about, made a ſpring, 
and got him the bottle, at the very inſtant he was 
within an inch of ſeizing Paſqual's head. The lady 
then went to bed, and told her lover, as it was a 
cold, night, ſhe would warm his place for him. 
Paſqual admired her addreſs, and began'to conceive 
ſome hopes of eſcaping. _ „„ 
His ſituation was the moſt irkſome in the world; 
the bed was ſo low, that he had no room to move; 
and when the great heavy lifeguard-man entered it, 
he ſound himſelf ſqueezed dewn to the ground. 'He 
lay trembling and ſtifling his breath for ſome time, 
but found it abſolutely impoſſible to ſupport his 
ſituation till morning; and indeed, if it bad, his 


clothes, which were ſcattered about, muſt infalli- 


bly diſcover him: he therefore began to think of 

making his eſcape ; but he could not move without 
- ® - »- 4 . n 1 7% +> 

alarming his rival, who was now lying above bim. 
+ : . a gs 1 £ * R . * 7 146 3 At 
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At frſt be thought of ruſhing ſuddenly out, and 


throwing himſelf into the ſtreet; but this be dif- 
dained, and, on ſecond thoughts determined to 


| ſeize the lifeguard-man's ſword, and either put bim 


to death, or make an honourable capitulation both 
for himſelf and the lady. In the midſt of theſe re- 
flections, his rival began to ſnore, and Paſqual de- 
clares that no muſic was ever ſo grateful to his ſoul. 
He tried to ſtir a little, and finding that it did not 
awake the enemy, he by degrees worked himſelf out 
of bis priſon. He immediately laid bold of the 
great ſpada; hen all his fears forſook him, and 
he felt as bold as a lion. He now relinquiſhed the 
daſtardly ſcheme of eſcaping, and only thought 
| how he could beſt retaliate on his rival, tor all that 
he bad made him ſuffer. _ 

As Paſqual was ſtark naked, it as no more trou- 


ble to him to 8 on the ſoldier's eloaths than his 


own ; and as both his cloak and his cappouch to- 
gether \ were not worth fix pence, he thought it moſt 
eligible to equip bimſelf 4 la militaire, and to leave 
his ſacerdotal robes to the ſoldier, In a ſhort time 


he was dreſſed cap-a-pie.” His greaſy cowl, his 


cloak, his ſandals, his roſary, and his rope of diſ- 


cipline, he gathered together, and placed ou a chair 
before the bed; and girding himſelf with a great 
buff belt, inſtead of the cordon of St. Francis, and 
graſping his truſty toledo inſtead of the crucifix, he 


ſallied forth into the ſtreet. He pondered for ſome 


time what ſcheme to fall upon; and at firſt thought 
of returning in the character 'of another lifeguard- 


man, pretending to have been ſent by the officer 
with a guard in queſt of his companion, who not 


being found in his quartet», was ſuppoſed to have 


deferted : and thus, after baving made him. pay 


heartily ſor all he bad ſuffered under the bed, to 


leave him to the enjoyment of his pannic, and the 


* uit of clothes he hall provided him. How- 


ever, 


* 
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ever, he was not ſatisfied with this revenge, and de- 
termined on one ſtil!l more folid. He went to the 
guard, and told the officer that he had met a Capu- 


chin friar, with all the enſigns of his ſanctity about 


him, ſculking through the ſtreets, in the dead of 
night, when they pretend to be employed in prayer 
for the ſins of mankind. That prompted by curio- 
ſity to follow him, the holy friar as he expected went 
ſtrait to the houſe of a celebrated courtezan; that 
he ſaw him admitted, and liſtened at the window 
till he heard them go to bed together: that if he 
did not find this information to be true, he ſhould. 
reſign himſelf his priſoner, and ſubmit to what- 
ever puniſhment he ſhould think proper. 

The officer and his guard, delighted to have ſuch 
a hold of a Capuchin, (who pretend to be the very 
models of ſanctity, and who revile in a particular 
manner the licentious life of the military) turned: 
out with the utmoſt alacrity, and, under the con- 
duct of Paſqual ſurrounded the lady's houſe. Paſ- 
qual began thundering at the door, and demanded 
entrance for the officer and his guard. The unha p- 


py ſoldier waking with the noiſe, and not doubting: 


that it was a detachment ſent to ſeize bim, gave 
himſelf up to deſpair, and inſtantly took ſhelter in 
the very place that Paſqual had fo lately occupied ; 
at the fame time laying hold of all the things be 
found on the chair, never doubting that they were 
his own clothes. As the lady was ſomewhat dila- 
tory in opening the door, Paſqual pretended to put 
his foot to it, when up it flew, and entering with 
the officer and his guard, demanded the body of 
Capuchin friar, who, they were informed, lodged 
with her that night. The lady had heard Paſqual 
go out, and having no ſufpicion that he would in- 
form againſt himſelf, ſhe proteſted her innocence in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, taking all the ſaints io 
witneſs that ſhe knew no ſuch perſon ; but Paſqual” 
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glaſs, to try if he could recolle& bimſelf, and aſked 
if be was a Capuchin now or not.— He was ſhock- 
ed at his own appearance; but bore every thing 
with meekneſs and refignation. They then con- 
ducted him to the guard, belabouring him all the. 
way with the cord ef St. Francis, and aſking him 
every ſtroke, if he knew his maſter now? | 
In the mean time, Paſqual was ſnug in his con- 
vent, enjoying the ſweets of his adventure. He had 
a ſpare cloak and cowl, and was ſoon equipped 
a like one of the holy fathers ; he then took the 
clothes and „ of the lifeguard-man, 
and laid them in a heap, near the gate of another 
convent of Capuchins, but at a great diſtance from 
his own, reſerving only to himſelf a trifle of money 
which he found in the breeches pocket, juſt to in- 
demnify him for the loſs of his cloak and his 
cowl; , and even this, he lays,” he ſhould have held 
2 facred, but-he knew whoever ſhould find the clothes, 
would make lawful prize of it, 
I be poor ſoldier remained next day a ſpectac le of 
ridicule to all the world; at laſt his companions 
heard of his ſtrange. metamorphoſis, and came in 
troops to, ſee him: their jokes were perhaps ftill 
more galling than thoſe of the guard, but as he 
thought himſelf under the finger of God, or at leaſt 
St. Januarius, he, bore all with meekneſs and pa- 
tience; at laſt his clothes were found, and he was 
ſet at liberty; but he believes to this day, that the 
whole was the work. of the devil, ſent to chaſtiſe 
him for his ſins; and has never ſince ſeen his miſ- 
treſs on a F riday, nor paſſed the ſtatue of St. Janua- 
rius without muttering a prayer. Fra Paſqual has 
told the ſtory to ſeveral of his moſt intimate friends, 
whom be can depend on, amongſt whom is the Abbe 
 T-t-1, who has often had it from his own mouth. 
Tk beg pardon for this long ſtory ; had I ſuſpected 
that i it would have run out to bali this length, I 


aſſure 
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aſſure you, I ſhould not have troubled you with 
it. Perhaps, however, you will think this apology 
preciſely the moſt unneceflary, and moſt imperti- 


nent paft of it all, —This is often the fate of apolo- 


WEE 14313 7a; 9. 22 ns 4 Se rot 10 N = 8 
gies, particularly for long letters: Firſt, becauſe it 
always makes them longer ;—Secondly,—Hey-day! 
Where are we going now ?—To return then to our 


ſubject. We had no ſooner left the Capuchin con- 
vent, than our carriage broke down, long before we 
reached the city: and as walking (at Palermo 28 
well as Naples) is of all things the moſt diſgrace 
ful, we riſked by this unfortunate accident to have 
our characters blaſted for ever. However, Philip, 
our Sicilian ſervant, took care to make ſuch a noiſe 
about it, that our dignity did not much ſuffer. He 
kept a little diſtance before us, peſting and blaſting 
all the way at their curſed crazy carriages ;—and 
ſwearing that there never was any thing in the world 
ſo infamous; that in a city like Palermo, the capi- 
tal of all Sicily, Signori of our rank and dignity 
ſhould be obliged to walk on foot ; that it muſt be 
an eternal reflection againſt the place, - aud bawled 
out to every perſon he met, if there was no coaches 
to be .had; no carriages of ay kind, either for 
love or money. In ſhort, we had not got half 
through the ſtreet, befgre we had ſeveral offers from 
gentlemen of our acquaintance, who lamented ex- 
ceedingly the indignity we had ſuffered, and won- 
dered much, that we did not rather ſend forward a 
ſervant for another coach, and wait (in the heat of 


ww 


o 


the fun) till it arrived. 


This is not the only time that Philip's wits have 


been of ſervice to us on ſuch occaſions. A few 
nights ago, we had a diſpute with our coachman; 
turned him off, and had not provided another. We 
were unfortunately engaged to go to the great con- 
verſation. What was to be done? — No ſuch thing 


as walking. Should we be caught in the fact, we 


were 
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caſe' all over Italy. u Italian nobleman is 
aſhamed of nothing ſo. much as making uſe of bis 
legs. They think their dignity augments by the 
repoſe of their members; and that no man can be 
truly reſpectable, that does not lolkaway one half 
of bis time on a ſofa, or in a carriage. In ſhort, 
a man is obliged to be indolent and effeminate, not 
to be deſpiſed and ridiculous. What can ve 
expect of ſuch a people? Can they be capable of any 
thiug great or manly, who ſeem almoſt aſhamed to 
appear men?——l own, it ſurpaſſes my comprehen- 
hon ; and I bleſs my ſtars every time that I think. 
of honeſt John Bull, even with all his faults. 
Will you believe me, that, of all that J have known 
in Italy, there are ſcarce half a dozen that have had 
fortitude enough to ſubdue this moſt contemptible 
of all human prejudices? The Prince of Campo 
Franco too in this place, is aboveit. He is a no- 
ble fellow, 2nd both in his perſon and character. 
greatly reſembles our late worthy friend, General 
Crautord. He is a major-general too, and always 
dreſſes in his uniform, which ſtill increaſes the re- 
femblance. Every time I ſee him, he ſays or does 
ſomething that recalls ſtrongly to my mind the idea 
of our noble general, ——He laughs at the follies 
of his country, and holds theſe ene prejudices 
in that contempt they deſerve. What would. 
* the old hardy Romans think, (fays he, talking. 
<< on this ſubject) were they permitted to take a 
e view of the occupations of their progeny ?-—I 
“ ſhould like to ſee a Brutus or a Caſſius amougſt 
« us for a little how the clumſy vulgar fellows 
* would be hooted, I dare ſay they. would ſoon 
be glad to return to the ſhades again.” 

Adieu for ſome nights paſt we have been 
obſerving the courſe of a comet; aud as we were 
the firſt people here that took notice of it, I aſſure 
* are looked upon as very profound aſtrono- 

mers. 
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| mers. I ſhall ſay more of it in my next letter. 


We bave now got out of our abominable inn, and 
have taken a final leave of our French landlady. 
The Count Buſhemi, a very amiable young man, 


has been kind enough to provide us lodging on the 
ſea-ſhore; one of the cooleſt and moſt e in 


Palermo. | 


* 


LC... T N N 


N alermo, July 24. 


Orr comet is now gone; we firſt obſerved it on 


the 24th. It had no tail, but was ſurrounded with 


a faintiſh ill defined light, that made it look like a 


bright ſtar ſhining through a thin cloud. This, in 
all probability, 1s owing to an atmoſphere, around 
the body of the comet, that cauſes a refraction of 
the rays, and prevents them from reaching us with 
that diſtinctneſs we obſerve in bodies that have no 
atmoſphere.--—We were ſtill the more perſuaded 
of this two nights ago, when we had the goed for- 
tune to catch the comet juſt paſſing cloſe by a ſmall 
fixed ſtar, whoſe-light was not ouly coniiderably 
dimmed but we thought weobſerved a ſenſible change 
of place in the ſtar, as ſoon as its rays fell into the 
atmoſphere of the comet ; owing no doubt to the re- 
Traction in paſſing through that atmoſphere. We 

attempted 
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tion .increaſes, the centrifugal one [increaſes 
likewiſe; ——but how this motion, which 
is only generated by the former, ſhould at laft 
get the better of the power that produces it, 
and that too, at the very time this power has ac- 
quired its ui moſt force and energy, ſeems ſomewhat 
difficult to conceive- It is the only inſtance [ know, 
wherein the effect increaſing regularly with the 
caule, at laſt, whilſt the cauſe is ſtill acting with 
full vigour, the effect entirely gets the better of the ” 
eauſe, and leaves it in the lurch. For, the body 
attracted, is at laſt carried away with infinite velo- 
city from the attrafting body. By what power is 
it carried away ?——W hy, ſay our philoſophers, by 
the very power of this attraction, . which has now- 
produced a new power ſuperior to itfelf, to wit, 
the centrifugal force. However, perhaps all this 
may be reconcilable to reaſon ; far be it from me to 
preſume attacking fo glorious a ſyſtem as that of at- 
traction. The law that the heavenly bodies are faid 
to obſerve, in deſcribing equal areas in equal times, 
is ſuppoſed to be demonſtrated, and by this it 
would appear, that the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces alternately get the maſtery of one another. 
However, I cannot help thinking it ſomewhat 
bard to conceive, that gravity ſhould always get 
the better of the centrifugal force, at the very time 
that its action is the ſmalleſt,” when the comet is at 
its greateſt diſtance from the ſun; and that the cen- 
trifugal force ſheald get the better of gravity, at 
the very time that its action is the greateſt, when 
the comet is at its neareſt point to the ſun. ee 
Jo a common obſerver it would rather appear, 
that the ſun like an electrie body, after it had once 
charged the objects that it attracted with its own ef- 
fluvia or atmoſphere, by degrees loſes its attraction, 
and at laſt even repels W and, that the attract- 
ing power, like what we likewiſe obſerve in electri- 
city, does not return again till the efluvia imbibed 
e N from 
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from the attracting body is diſpelled or diſſipated 
when it is again attracted, and fo on alternately. 
For it appears (at leaſt to an unphiloſophical ob- 
ſerver) ſomewhat repugnant to reaſon, to ſay that a 
body flying off from another body ſonie thou- 
ſands of miles in a minute, ſhould all the 
time be violently attracted by that body, and 
that it is even by virtue of this very attraction that 
it is flying off from it. He would probably aſk; 
-What more could it do, pray, were it really to be 
Betts ol dt 24s 1945! uae 
Had the ſyſtem of electricity, and of repulſion as 
well as attraction been known and eſtabliſhed in the 
laſt age, I have little doubt that the profound genius 
of Newton would have called it to his aid; and 
perhaps accounted in a more ſatisfactory manner, 
for many of the great phænomena of the heavens. 
To the beſt of my remembrance, we know of no 


body that poſſeſſes, in any conſiderable degree, the 


power of attraction, that in certain eireumſtances 
does not likewiſe poſſeſs the power of repulſion.— 
The magnet, the tourmalin, amber, glaſs, and every 


electrical ſubſtance. Now from analogy, as we find 


the ſun ſo powerfully endowed with attraction, why 
may we not likewile ſuppoſe him to be poſſeſſed of 
re pulſion? Indeed, this very power ſeems to be con- 
feſſed by the Newtonians to reſide in the ſun in a 
moſt wonderful degree; for they aſſure us he repels 
the rays of light with ſuch amazing force, that t hey 

fly upwards of eighty millions of miles in ſeven 
minutes. Now why ſhould we conline this repul- 
ſion to the rays of light only?: — As they are 

material, may not other matter brought near 

his body, he effected in the ſame manner? Indeed 
one would imagine, that their motion alone would 
create the moſt violent repulſion; and that the force, 

with which they are perpetually flowing from the 


ſun, would moſt effectually prevent every other 


body ſrom approaching him; for this we find is the 
5 | | conſtant 
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conſtant effect of a rapid ſtream of any other matter 
bat let us examine a little more his eſſects on 
comets-* The tails of theſe bodies are probably 
theix at moſpheres rendered bighly electrical, either 


from the violence of their motion, or ſrom their 
proximity to the ſun.—Of all the bodies we know, 
there is none in ſo conſlani and ſo violent an electrical 


ſtate, as the higher regions of our 3 atmoſphere. 


Of this I have long been convinced; for, ſend up a 
kite with a ſmall wire about its fire , -ouly to tho- 


height of 12 or 1300 feet, and at all times it will 
produce fire, as I have ſound by frequent — 
XC 


enceg:ſometimes, when the air was perfe&] 
without a cloud in the hemiſphere; at other times, 
when it was thick and — and totally unfit for 


electrical operations below. Now, as this is the 


caſe at ſo ſmall a height, and as we find the eſlect 


fall Arooger, in proportion as the kite ad- 


ll grows 
vanees, (ſor I have ſometimes obſerved, that a lit- 


tle blaſt of wind, ſudden ly railing the kite about a 
hundred. feet, has more than doubled. the >fle Til 

very great elevations? Indeed We 
trom the violence with which 
from the meteors. formed 
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"oe; not to a repullive power to the ſun, or bis at- 
5 MOpbery?. 2 ib: 
And, indeed, it would at firſt appears bu line 
leſs abſurd to ſay, that the tail of the comet is all 
this time violently attracted by the ſun, although 
it be driven away in an oppoſite direction from 
him, as to ſay the ſame of the comet itſelf. It is 
true, this repulſion ſeems 10 begin much ſooner to 
affect the tail, than the body of the comet; which 
is ſuppoſed always to paſs the ſun before it begins to 
fly away from him, which is by no means the caſe 
with the tail. The repulfive force, therefore, (if 
there is any ſuch) is in a much leſs Proportion 
then the attractive one, and probably juſt onh 
enough to counter: balance the latter, when theſe 
bodies are in their perihelions, and to rurwthem. ſo 
much aſide as to prevent their falling into the body 
of the ſun. The projectile foreethey have acquired 
| will then carry them out to the heavens,” and re- 
3 pulſion probably-diminiſhing-/as they recede from 
1 the ſun's atmoſphere; bis attraction will again take 


a + V 1 


place, and retard their motion regularly, till they 4 
arrive at their aphelia, whiew they once more tx 6.09 AN 

to return to him. t 

I don't know how you will — al this Ohr I 
FR comet: has led-me a dance J very little thought of; 0 
and I believe I ſhould have done better to ſend it at tl 
once into the ſun, and have done with it: and that, IL 
" 320 indeed, I am apt to believe, will be its fate. For | ta 
ds this comet has no tail, there is, of conſequence, b1 
no apparent repulſion. | If it was repelled, its at- ay 


_ - moſphere, like from others, would be driven away ed 
in the oppoſite direction from the ſun; I therefore on 


5 de not > any poſſible method it has of eſoaping:(” lee 
Theſe comets are certainly bodies of a very dif. be 
ferent nature ftom thoſe with tails, to which indeed If cal 


they appear even to bear a much leſs reſemblance | dos 
ner * ö andi it is no ſmall aer of” 9 
| EY 5114 Ji 570) +] the un 


— : 
WW... 


— 


does not at all appear probable;! that it ſhould have 


i 
z 
- of 1 
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| the little progreſs we 8 a} in this Kino lele | 
of the univerſe, that they have not as IO Veen dif 
tipguiſhed-by a different lame. 


This is the third. kind of body clin hah Wees dif- 


covered in our ſyſtem; that all appear N 


different from each other, that arè probably re 


gulated by different laws, and intended for very 


different purpoſes.— How] much will poſterity 


be aſtoniſhed at our ignorance, and wonder 
dhat this ſyſtem ſhould have exiſted for ſo many 
thouſand years, before we were in the leaſt acquaint- 
ed with one half of it, or had even invented names 


to diſtinguiſn i its different members 
I have no doubt, that in future ages, the crombet 


of the comets, the form of their orbits; and time 
of their revolutions; will be as clearly demonſtrated 
as that of the planets. It is our countryman, Dr. 


Halley, who has begun this great work; which may 


be conſidered juſt now as in its carheſtinfaicy;—— 


Theſe bodies:too, with thick atmoſpheres; but with- 


ont tails, will likewiſe have their proper places af 


certained, and no longer be confounded with bodies 


to which they bear no reſemblance or connection. 


Comets with tails have ſeldom been viſible, but 


on their receſs from the ſun. It is he that kindles 


them up, and gives them that alarming appearance 
in the heaveus. On the contrary, thoſe without 
tails have ſeldom, perhaps never, been obſerved; 
but on their, approach to him. I don't recollect 
any whoſe return has been tolerably well aſcertain- 


_ ed,. I remember, indeed, a few years ago, a mall 


one, that was ſaid to have been diſcovered by a tele- 
ſcope, after it had paſſed the ſun, but never more 
became viſible to the naked eye. I bis aſſertion is 
eaſily made, and iiobody can vontradict it; but it 


been ſo much leſs luminous after it had paſſed the 
ſun, than before it approached bim; and I will 
O 2 MY own 
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——Nothing of all this feem 


the ſame as ever; and the mo- 
tion of the planets' round him is per formed in the 
fame time; of conſequence, his quantity of matter 
ſtill continues the fame. How then is this vaſt 
waſte ſupplied?——May there not be millions of 
bodies atirated by him, from the boundleſs regions 
ol ſpace, that are never perceived by us? Comets, 
on their road to' him, have ſeveral times been acci- F 
dentally diſcovered by teleſcopes that were never 
ſeen by the naked eye. Indeed, the number f black 
ſpots on the ſun ſeem to indicate that there is always 
a quantity of matter there, only in a preparation 
to give light, but not yet refined and pure enough 
to throw off rays Hke the reſt of his body. For I 
tbiuk we can hardly conceive, that any matter can 
W n 


j 
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8 IE Ts : n Jas inn % 
remain long on the body of the ſun without becom- 


LR ED 


underſtood, that he ſaid the great comet really did 
acquire this degree of heat; but this is certainly a 
miſtake: Sir Iſaac's expreſſion to the beſt of my rex 


membrauce, is, that it might have acquired it. 


% 


— 


laſt be exhauſted. | 


And if we conſider the very great ſize of that body, 
and the ſhort time of its perihelion, the thing will 
appear impoſſible: nor indeed do I think we can 
conceive, that a body only as large as our Earth, 
and the ſpots on the ſun are often much larger, 
could be reduced to fuſion, even on his ſurface, but 


after a very confiderable ſpace of tige. 
No as it ſeems to be univerſally ſuppoſed that 
the rays of light are really particles of matter, pro- 


ceeding froth the body of the ſun, I think it is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary that we ſhould fall upon ſome ſuch 


method of ſending him back a ſupply of thoſe rays, 
otherwiſe, let his ſtock be ever ſq great, it muſt at 


* ww. 


* » . 4 5 * 72 2 10 1 Ta bt TE 1 2 N ww, 
I wiſh aſtronomers would obſerve whether the 


ſpots on the ſun are not inereaſed after the appear- 


ing of theſe comets; and whether theſe ſpots da 
not difappear again by degrees, like a body that 


is gradually melted down in a furnace. But there 
is another conſideration too, which naturally 
IT 1 44 I 3 PROT : Ih by 2 oh , 
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occurs: pray what becomes of all this vaſt quan- a 
tĩty of matter after it is reduced to light ?—Is it eder 
collected again into ſolid bodies? r is it for ever 
loft and diſ pated, after it has made its Journey. from” 
It is me- 
What ſtrauge, łhat of all that immeliſe Yui tity” of” 4 


the ſun to the object it WMuminates PE 


matter poured down on us during the day, At per. 
vades and fills the whole utiverſe; the moment we 


are deprived of the luminous body, the whole of 1 ir, me” 


in an inſtant, ſeems to be annihmtated: —in ſhort, 

chere are à number of difficulties attending the com- 
mon received doctrine of light: nor dv Tt think there 
is any Point in natural philoſopby the ſolution of 
which'is leſs ſatisfactory. If we ſuppoſe every ra 

to be a ſtream of particles of matter, darting from 
the luminous body, how can we conceive that theſe 
ſtreams may be interſected and pierced by other 


ſtreams: of the ſame matter ten thouſand” thouſand 

different Ways without cauſing the leaſt coufuſion 
either to che one or the other? for in a clear night 
we ſes diſtinctly any partieular ſtar that we look at, 
i the 1400 coming from that ſtar to our eye 


s piereed for millions of miles before it reaches us, 


by millions of ſtreams of the ſame rays, from' every | 


: 1 ſun and ſtar in the univerſe.” Now; ſuppoſe, 


in auy other matter that we know of, and one would ; 
imagine there ought at leaſt to be ſome ſort of. ana- 
logy; ſuppoſe, I ſay,” we ſhould only attempt to 


make'twoultreams paſs one another; Water, for in- 
ſtance, or air, one of the pureſt, and che nioſt fluid 


ſubſtances we are acquainted with, we find it total. 
ly impoſſible. — The two ſtreams” WII nnn Hy in- b 


terrupt and incommode one another, aud the long. 
eſt will ever carry off the weakeſt into its owndirec-' 


tion; but if a ſtream of light is hit by ten denten 


other ſtreams; ' moving at the rate of ten millions of 


miles in a minute, it is hot even bent by the im em 
F nor e degree diverted from 


its 
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its courſe; but . us with the ſame fell. 1 
and regularity, as if nothing had interfered wii it 
Beſides, on the ſuppoſition that light is real parti- 
cles of matter moving from the ſun to the earth, in 
the ſpace of ſeven minutes, how comes it to paſs, 
that with all this wonderful velocity, there. ſeems 
to be no momentum! for it communicates motion io 
no body that obſtructs its paſſage, and no oy 
whatever is removed by the percuſſion.— 
poſing we had never, heard of this diſcovery,- 1 
were at once to be told of a current of matter fly- 
ing at the rate of ten millions of miles in a miuufeec 
and ſo large as to cover one half of our globe, | 
would we hot imagine that the earth muſt inſtant- 
ly be torn to pieces by i it, or carried off with the 
moſt incredible velocity? It will be objected, that 
the extreme minuteneſs of the particles of light 
prevents it from having any ſuch effect; —but as 
theſe particles are in ſuch quantity, and ſo cloſe to 
each other as to cover the ſurface of every body 
that is oppoſed to them, and entirely to fill up thar- 
vaſt ſpace betwixt the earth and the ſun, this objec- 
tion I, ſhould think in a great meaſure falls to the 
ground. The particles of air and of water are like- 
wiſe extremely minute, and a fmall quantity of 
theſe will produce little or no effect, but increaſe 
their number, and only give them the millioneth - 
part of the velocity that is aſeribed to a ray of 
N light, and no force whatever Pen be able to withe- 
8 -* ſt and them. Fer: | U (336 215 38 | 
Adieu.—I have wage run myſelf into the 
I very deeps of philoſophy; and find it rather diff. 
I I cult to ſtruggle out again. -L, aſk your: pardon, | 
and promiſe, if pollible, for the 1 to ſteer quite 
I clear of them I am ſure, whatever this comet 
I may be to the univerſe, it has been an ignis fatuus 
00 mes for | it has leg me frangely out of my road. 
8 and | 
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and bew indered me amongſt rocks and quickſands, 
Where I was like to ſtick fiity times. 

4A have forgot whether or not you area rigid New- 
tonian; if you are, I believe I had better recant in 
time, for fear of accidents, I know this is a ve 
tender point; and have ſeen many of thoſe gentle- 
men, who are good Chriſtians too, that can bear 
with much more temper to hear the divinity of our 
_ Saviour. called in queſtion, than that of Sir. Ifaae; 
and look on a Cartefian or a — bog a 
"Re eee, of 0 than. an Atheiſt. N 


10 
4 "1 
a 21 Me 185 denied 425 Aan of bel 
And centrifugal forces, ſoon brought to aſſent, 
rom . demonfiration made 1 upon his ſhoul- 
ers, by a 

7 if .Theſe are powerful arguments, anCit'is difficult 

to withſtand them. Ic if ©. you mercy, —T am 
8 /ithout reach of you at preſent, and 4 are hearti- 
wn 1 17 welcome o Wreck Be e on my 


Aer, 
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M ANV of the churches here are extremely rich | 
and magnificent. The cathedral (or, as they call 
it Madre Chzeſa) is a: venerable Gothie building, 

and of a large ſize, it is ſupported: within by eighty 

columns of Oriental granite, and divided into a 

great number of chaples, ſome of which are ex- 

_ - tremely rich, particularly that of St. Roſolia, the 

pPauatroueſs of Palmero, who is held in greater vene- ” 
| ration | here, than all the perſons of the Trinity ; 
FT and, whic b 18 ſtill much mor S, than even the Virgin 

Mary berſelf. The relies of the ſaint are preſerved 
ima large box of filver, curiouſly wrought, and 

x, enriched with precious ſtones, They perform many 

miracles, and are looked upon as the greateſt tre- 

ſure of the city. They are eſteemed a moſt effei- 
al remedy againſt the plague, and have often pre- 
ſerved them from that fatal diſtemper. The ſaint 
gained ſo much credit, in ſaving them from the laſt 
plague of Meſſina, although it was at two hundred 
miles diſtance, that they have out of gratitude, 
erected a noble monument to her. St. Agatha did 
as. much for Catania, but that city has not been ſo 
generous-to her. The other riches of this church: 
conſiſt principally in ſome bones of St. Peter, and 
a whole arm of John the Baptiſt. There is likewiſe 
a jaw-bone-of ' prodigious efficacy; and ſome other 
bones of: leſſer note. It contains ſome things of 
ſmaller conſequence, which, however are not alto-' 
gether without their merit. The ine 
FT ST their 
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their Norman kings, ſeveral of whoih he Shia 
here, are of the fineſt porphiry, ſome of them near 
ſeven hundred years old, and yet of very tolerable 
workmanſhip.” Oppoſite to theſe, there is a taber- 
nacle of lapis lazuli. It is about fifteen feet high, 
and fmely ornamented. Some of the preſents +8 
to St. Roſolia, are by no means contemptible. ve 
croſs of very large brilliants, from the king of 
Spain, is, I think,” the moſt confiderable. 
"The Sachriſte too is very rich: There are ſome 
robes embroidered with Griental pearl, that are 
near four hundred years vid, and vet look as Ire . 
as if done yeſterday.” . 
The Jeſuits church is equal in magnificence . 
any thing I have ſeen in Italy, The genius of thoſe 
fathers appears ſtrong in all their works; one is 
never at à loſs to find them out. They have been 
groſsl Sia calymniated;” for they certainly had leſs ay - 
than any other order of monks, 
PT he Chieſa del Pallazzo is entirely encruſted over 8 
with antient moſaic; and the vaulted roof too is 
all of the fame: But it is endleſs to talk of churches. 
Here are upwards of three hundred. That of er 
reale, about five miles diſtant from this any, 18 | 


the next in dignity in the iſland, after the the: 3 


dral of Palermo. It is nearly of the ſame ſize, and 1 


the whole is encruſted with moſaic, at an incredi- + T 


ble expence. Here are likewiſe ſeveral porphi 
and marble monuments of the firſt kings of Sicily. 


This cathedral was built by King William the > 6 


Good, whoſe memory ts ſtill eld 1 in great venerati- 


on amongſt the Sicilians: 5 
The archbiſhop of AMbnreale is already looked vu 


uponasa ſaint; and indeed he deſer ves beatification 


| better, I believe, than moſt of thoſe in the calendar. . 
His income is very great, of which he reſerves, 8 


himſelf juſt as much as cou bim clothes, and "HF 
| the 12 1 evo kind of foo! all the ret} he pk rl 


— 
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charitable, pious, and public uſes. He even ſeems 
to carry this too far, and denies himſelf the moſt. 
i gratifications of life. Such as lee ping on 
bed; a piece of luxury be is ſaid never to indulge 
himſelf in, but. lies every night on ſtraw. He is, 
you may believe, adored by the people, who crowd 
in his way as he paſſes to receive his benediction; 
whichthey alledge is even of more ſovereign efficacy 
than that of the pope. And indeed ſo it is, for he 
never ſees an object in diſtreſs, hut he is ſure to re- 
lieve him; not truſtiug alone to the ſ piritual effieaey 
of the bleſſing, but always accompanying it With 
ſomething ſolid and temporal; and — 7 2 
companiment is not eſteemed the worſt part of it. 
The town and country round Monreale are great- 
ly indebted to his liberality; and in every corner 
exhibit marks of his muni ficence. He has Juſt new + 
made a preſent to the Cathedral of a. magnificent 
altar; only about one half of which is finiſhed. Iʒt 
is of maſſive filver, exquiſitely wrought, repreſeut- 
ing in high relief, ſome of the principal ſtories. in 
the Bible, and, I think, will be one of the fineſt in 
the world. But what 1 is. of much greater utility, 
he has at his own expence made a noble walk the 
whole way from this city to Monreale, which was 
formerly of very difficult acceſs, as it ſtands near 
the top of a pretty high, mauntain. The . 
is cut with a great deal of judgment on the ſide of 
this mountain, and winds by eaſy. zig-zags to 
the top of it. It is adorned with. ſeveral. ele- 
gant 9 155 of water, an and is bordered- on * 
ſide with a gt of 19 neun The val 0 


— 
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Tbe eity of n for theſe; ten days paſt has 
been wholly occupied in preparing for the great 
aft of St. Roſolia. And if the ſhow is in any 
degree adequate to the expence and trouble it coſls 
them, it muſt indeed be a very noble one. They 
5 Arxeſerecting an incredible number of arches and py- 
ramids for tbe illuminations. They are of wood 
painted and adorned with artificial flowers. Theſe, | 
they tell us, are to be entirely covered over with 
mall lamps; ſo that when ſeen at a little diſtance, 
ibey appear like ſo many pyramids and arches of 
fame. The wholg Marino, and the two great ſtreets 
that divide the city, are to be illuminated in this 
magnificent manner. The number of pyramids and 
archhes prepared for theſe illuminations, we are told, 

exceeds two: thouſand. They are erected on each 
fide. of the ſtreet, betwixt the foot-path and the 
pavement, and run in two right lines exactly pa- 
rallel from end to end. Each of theſe lines is a mile 
in length, which makes four miles for the whole. 
The four gates are the viſtas to theſe four ſtreets, 
aud are to be bighly decorated and illuminated. 

From the ſquare, in the centre of the city, the 
-Whole of, this. valtillummation can be ſeen at once; 
andrhey aſſure us the grandeur of it exceeds all be- 
| heb, The The whole of t 15 Marit is to be dreſſed out 

in the ſame manners and: for theſe three weeks 
Ce 0 ee FP 
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entre _— the " Marino. Beides 1 * 1955 
are building an enormous engine, which they call 
St: Roſolia 8 triumphal car. From the ſize of it, 
one would i imagine it were for ever to remain in the 
pot where it is ereg ed; but, they 9 us, it 


2295 be drawn. in triumph throu CI 
indeed mounted VEST wheels, | 12 os fy. 


appear 
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appear that ny force whatever can be able to turn 
them. 0 
I own my curioſity increaſes every day to ſee 
this ſingular exhibition. The car ical high- 
er than moſt houſes in Palermo, and hy has mall 
adding to its bei cbt. But the part of the ſhew 
they value theinſe' ves the moſt on, is the illumina- 
tion of the great church: this they affirm is ſupe- 
rior to any thin in the wor Id; the illumination of 
St. Peter's ite not excepted. The Weka de 
for it, are indeed amazing. Theſe w ele begun 
about a month ago, and will not be finiſhed till 
towards the laſt days of the feaſt. —The whole of the 
cathedral, bath 1985 and walls, is entirely eovered 
over with mirrour, intermixed with gold and filver 
paper, and an infinite variety of artificial flowers. 
All theſe are arranged and diſpoſed, in my opinion, 
with great taſte and elegance; none of them predo- 
minate, but they are intermingled every where in 2. 
juſt proportion. : 
Every altar, chapel, and column; are fmiſbed 
in the ſame manner, which takes off From the lit- 


tleneſs of the particular ornaments, and gives an 


air of grandeur and uniformity to the whole. Tbe 
roof is hung with innumerable luſtres filled with 
wax candles, and I am perſuaded,” when the whole 
is lighted up, it muſt be equal to any palace in the 
Fairy Tales.or the Arablan Nights Enerdiunibny. 
Indeed, it ſeems pretty much in the ſame ſtile too, 
for all is gold, filver, and precious ſtones: © The 
ſaints are dreſſed out in all their glory, and the 
fairy queen herſelf was never finer Tan is St. Ro- 
ſolia. The, people are lying yonder in crowds 
before her, praying with all their might. I dare 
ſay, ſor one petition offered to God Almighty, the 
bas at leaſt an hundred. 

We were juſt now remarking, wich how little 
reſpect they pals the FRED dedicated to * 
| they 
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| they hardly deign to give a little inclination of the 
head; but when they come near thoſe of their 


favourite ſallits, cbeybo z down to the very ground: 


ignorance and ſuperſtition have ever been inſepa- 
rable: I believe in their hearts they think he has 
already reigned long enough; and would be glad 
to baye a change in the government; and every 
one of them (like the poor Welchman who thought 
he ſhould be ſucceeded by Sir Watkin Williams) 


il fully perſuaded, that his own favourite ſaint is 


the true heir apparent. Indeed they already give 
them the precedency on moſt.  occations; not in 
odeſſions and affairs of etic uette; there they think 
would not be decent; but, in their own. pri- 
vate affairs, they generally pay the compliment to 
me fuint! et in their inſeriptions on churches 
and chapels, (which one would think are pub- 
main when they are dedicated to God and 

y Partieülar ſaint, they have often ventured to 
3 name of the faint firſt, Sando Januario, 
et Dee Opt. Max. taking every opportunity of 
raiſing their diguity, though at the ed of 1 
of Gd, Hämſelf-. N. 1 an 
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Tnavs been enquiring who this ſame St. Roſolia 


may be, who has become ſo very capital a perſon- 
age in this 775 of the world; but notwithſtand- 
ing their adoring her with ſuch fervency, I bave 
found none that can give any tolerable account of 
her ſaintſhip. They refer you ts the moſt fabulous 
legends, that even differ widely in their accounts 
of her. And, after all the offerings they have made, 
the churches, they, have built, and monuments 
they have raiſed to her memory, I think it is 
far from being improbable, that, there really 
never did exiſt ſuch a perſon. I went theobaw 


all the bookſellers ſhops, but. could find nothing = 


relative to her, except an epic poem, of which 
| ſhe is the heroine. It is in the Sicihan lan- 
guage; and is indeed one of the greateſt curioſi- 

ties J have met with. The poet ſets her at once 
above all other ſaints, except the Virgin, and it 

ſeems to be with the greateſt reluctance, that be 
can prevail upon himſelf to yield the palm even 
to her. I find, from this curious compoſition, 
and the notes upon it, that St. Roſolia was niece to 
King William the Good. That ſhe began very 
early to diſplay ſymptoms of her ſanQity. That at 
fifteen ſhe deſerted the world and diſclaimed all hu- 
man ſociety. She retired to the mountains on the 
uieſt of this city; and was never more heard of for 
about five hundred years. She diſappeared in the 

year 1159. The people thought ſhe had been taken 
. | ; | up 


2% A T0 UK TAHROUOH. 


up heaven; till in che vear 1624, during the 
time of a dreadful plague; a holy man bad a 
viffon, that Fo. faint's bones were ! ing in a cave 
den the top of the Monte Felegrino. That if they 
re taken up with due reverence," And "carried" 
SP thrice round the walls of the city, 
ſhould immediately be dclirefod'Froim' the" ö 


man and he was Lebed ü pod as Intle bitter”! 
62 dreamer; bowever,” be perle in his fl 

— 28 and got adberents. The mag arc, 
10 7 them, ſent to the Monte Palegrino' When F 

10 deb bry diſcovery was mate! the” ſacred” 04, 
bones were found, the city waz freed” from the 
plague; and St. Rolia became the greateſt bit 
in the calendar. Churches were reared; altars were 
dedicated,” "and migiſters a ppointed to this new divi- 


nity, whote dignit). and'couſequetice had ever fie: 


been Tupportetl at an incredible & pence. Now A 


thin it is oforcthan probable that thefe bones, that 


are ttow fo much ne. and about which his 
great 550% is at preſent in fuch a buſtle; belong to 
ſonit po ch that perhaps was murdered, or 
died for Warft in the mountains. The holy man 


ry => Fold | have biven ogg Wes "achoaby'®* 


It 18 really HNoniftiing to think, Ty lwüts 
ſuperſtition makes of mankind. 1 dare ſay, the” 
bones of St. Roſolia are juft 4s little intitled to the 


honditrs they receive, as thoſe of poor St. Fir. 5 


which, Mere fodud ſomie where in Spain under 'a 


broken tomb- lone, Where they were the only legible * 


lene. The flory, I rbiok, is told by Dr. Middteton. 
: knack at. Working miracles, and were 05 opinion 
that this, togerher with the St. Viar,” on the fone, 
was prof fufficent of his fangry.” * He continued © 
long” In Bight * and they drew no incon- 

ſiderable 


Derr EE SE 


— 


fi gtablereyen nue 3 bis abilities; 3 010 unfortunate, 2 
Iy,t hey peitioned, the pope to grant him ſome, im: 
muniies. I be Þ ne 18 the tenth, I think, ) MY 
entirely ſatis he wit regard 79 his ſaintſhip, de- 
ſired 105 be 9 His pretenfions: a fn ſt. 
his miracles: Was ſent over, accompanied 1 == 
ſtone with St. Viar upon it, The firſt. part of the 
proof was ſuſtained; but theantiquaries 2 ed 
the fragment to de part of the tomb. ſtone of 
(Roman) Pre fectus weatum,. or overſeer of the . 
roads; to_whoſe bones they had been ſo much IDs . 
debted : and poor St. Vat, though probably n 
honeſler man than moſt of them, was ordered 20 .. 
be ſtruck out of the calendar. ends 5, ee 
The people of faſhion here hold” Bans ſuperfli ; 
of the vulg gar in 8 5 dice and 1 ps tha 


moſt en 10 0 8 countries Ee 3 5 
ple are the wildeſt and moſt bigotted. -A 
and cultiyated underſtanding, ſhocked at their 4 * 
ly, thinks it cannot poſſibly recede 100 far om 2 45 
it, and is often tempted to ly to the very e 
extreme. When reaſon is much ſoftened by any . 
particular .dogma of fauh or act of worſhip, ſhe , 
is but too apt in the midſt of her diſguſt, to fo 
the hole. Tbe great misfortune is, that in theſe; 
countries, the, moſt, violent. champions for religion 
are commonly the moſt weak ang ignorant: ag, 
certainly one weak advocate in any 75 but 1 more to 
particularly in a myſterious, one, that requires o 
b. handled with Port pt and. darels, i is capa Je 
of hurting it more, than. fifty of its warmett op. 
ponents:—Silly books, that have been written by 
weak well-meaning. men in defence of religion, 1 
am confident 77 made ore, EN than all the 
works. of, Eclingbroke, Bk ury, ox even Vol- 5 


taire hi ſelf: 3h the ny, 4 to. make people 
OE 5 * n 7 else 


ei} | : 


BA 


ſaid againlt it; put thele grave ploddipg blockbeads 


&, all they canto perſuade us there is nalen to. 


thing to 
[= # 


— 


1 


ther: objects. of ſenſe or reaſon. I ance beard an 


icbexaut prieſt deelate, that he dig not find the 


leaſt ciffculty, in conceiving the, myſtery of the 


J 1 aha that be would 
rtake to make them pl | 


155 . c pn fes told bim, be had. no 


zeal, than all their oppouents can by their wit? 


* 


have toue 


* 


faith and e their adverſaries never could 


* 
* *. # * 
= 
: X. 4 
" 7 


enough to-abandon theſe. ſtreng . 


= 


holds, a: d 
them. ſorth to combat on the plain Felds of xeaſon 
and of ſenſe — A fad piece of generalſhip indeed! 


ſuch, deſenders muſt ever ruin the beſt cauſe. 


*.., 4 


But although the people of education here de. 


- 


80 regularly to maſs, aud. attend, the ordinances 


with great feſpect and decency; and they are much 


pleaſed wir us for our conformity to their cuſtoms, 
and for not appearing openly to deſpiſe their rites 
and ceremonies. I aun, this. nue of theirs, 
ent tends much, to.give us 
a favourable opinion both of their hearts and un- 
derſtandings, They don't make any boaft of their 
infidelity; neither do they peſter you with it as in 
France, where it is perpetually buzzed in your 

cle ears; 


— * — 


us are incomprebenſible; and of conſequence nei- 


them; but they have been fooliſh . 


and dared 


ſpiſe the, wild lu perſtitiqn of the vulgar, yet they 


— — 0 30 — x eee 


„ 


: ears; and where, although they pretend to believe 


leſs, they do in fact believe more thau any vation 
on the continent. | 

I know of nothing that gives one a worſe opi- 
nion of a man, than to ſee him make a ſhew' and 


parade of his contempt for things held ſacred ;—— 


it is an open inſult to the judgment of the pub- 
lie. A countryman of ours, about two years ago, 


offended egregiouſſy in this article, and the people 


ſtill ſpeak of him both with contempt and deteſta- 
tion. It happened one day, in the great church, 
during the elevation of the hoſt, when every body | 
elſe were on their knees, that he ſtill kept ſtanding, 


without apy-appearance of reſpect to the ceremony. 


I young nobleman that was near to him ex- 
prefſed is furpriſe at this.—< Tt is ſtrange, Sir, 
«(ſaid he) that you, who have had the education 
* of a gentleman, and ought to have the fenti- 
ments of one, ſhould chooſe thus to give fo very 

e public offence.” —W by, Sir, (ſaid the Englifh- 
e man) I do not believe in Tranſubſtantiation.” 
——*< Neither do I, Sir, (replied the other) and ö 
0 vet y you ſee 1 kneel.” | 

Re, J am called away his ſee the preparations 
for the feaſt. In my next I ſhall probably gout K 
you ſome account of it. ; 

.S. I have * watebing with great 
care the!) return: of our comet, but as yet I have 
diſcovered nothing of it: I obſerve too with a very 
indifferent glaſs, ſeveral large round ſpots on the 
ſun's diſk, and am far from being certain that it 
is not one of them But I ſhall not alarm 2 
you any more 18 975 this oy : 


| Adiev. | 5 
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oawhnon ins ſous: £245 101 4538 tout bn; 
On Bunch ihe Stb, we had the long DUR 
firoeco wind; which although or expectations 
bad been raiſed pretty high, yet Ion it greatly 
exceeded them. Ever ſince We came to our new 
lodging, che thermometer! has, ſtood, betwixt 52 
And Y; at our old one, it was often , adde 
ſo great is the 'diflerence-bEtwixt the heart of the 
"city and the ſealſhore. At preſent, our windo 
not only front to the re the, ſea is imme- 
"iately: under them. from whence we are conſtant- 
ly refreſned by a delightful cooling breeze. Friday 
and Saturday were uncommonly cool, the mercury 
"never being higher than vz B and a Ithough the 
ſirocco is ſaid to have ſet in early on Sunday morn- 
ing, the air in our apartments, which are very 
large, with high deilings, was not in the leaſt at- 
lecke by in ar eight o clock when Lroſe.—l. * 
ed the doo without having any W 0 1 — 
d ellange; aud indeed I never was more g aſtoniſhed 
uin my life— Phe >firſt;{blaſt,of it, on my face felt 
like the burning ſteam from the mouth of an oven. 
I drew back my head and ſhut the door, calling 
Gut to Fullerton, that the whole atmoſphere. Was 
än a flame. However, we ventured, to open ano- 
ther door that leads 0 4 cool platform, 8 here 
e uta walz this was not ex poſed to the Ma! 
74 an 
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and "ms I found; the heat much more Fi upportable 
than I could have expected from the firſt ipecimen 
I had of it at the other door. It felt ſomewhat 
like the ſubterraneous ſweating ſtoves at Naples; 
but ſtill much hotter. In a few minutes we found 
every fibre greatly relaxed, and the pores opened 
to ſuch a degree, that we expected ſoon to be 

> tl into a profuſe ſweat. went to examine 


the thermometer, and found the air in the room 


as yet ſonlittle aſſected, that it ſtood only at 73. 
The preceding night it was at 725. I took it out 
to the open air, when it immediately roſe to 110, 
and ſoon after to 112; aud I am confident, that 
in our old lodgings, or any where within the city it 
muſt have riſen ſeveral | degrees higher. The, air 
Vas thick and heavy, but the barometer was little 
affected; it had fallen only about a line. The ſun 


di Ad det once appear the whole day, otherwiſe I 


perſuaded the heat muſt bave been inſupport- 


Se Fei on that ſide of our platform which is ex- 


l ofed to the wind, n hs 2 difficulty we could 
bear it for a ſew. minutes. Here I ex Way à lit- 


tle pomatum, which was melted We as if I bad 
Haid it before the fire: Lattempted to ha walk 


in the ſtreet, to ſee if any creature; was ſtirring, 


but I found it too much for me, and was glad to 
| get up ſtairs again. | 


This extraordinary: heat continubd till. 8 0 clock 


in the afternoon, when the wind changed at once, 


almoſt to the oppoſite point of the compaſs, and 


i All the reſt of the day it blew ſtrong from the ſea. 
Ir is impoffible to conceive the different feeling of 


the air. Indeed, the ſudden change from heat to 


cold is almoſt as inconceivable as that from 


cold to heat. The current of this hot air had been 
flying for many hours from South to North; and 


"© had no doubt, that the atmoſphere: for many 
miles round was entirely compoſed of it; how- 


ever the wind no ſooner ä to the n 
than | 


— 


— 
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_ thai! it felt enemy cold; and we were ſoon 
_ obliged to put on our clothes, for till then we had 
been almoſt naked. In a mort time the thermo- 
meter ſunk to 82, a degree of heat that in England 
would be thought almoſt inſupportable, and yet 
all that night we were obliged, merely from the 
cold, to keep up the glaſſes of our 'coach;* ſo much 
were the pores opened and the fibres relaxed by 
theſe few hours Gf the firoceo. Indeed T had ex- 
poſed myſelf a good deal to the open air, as 1 
Was detmidegt to feel what effect it would p 
duce on the human body. At firſt I thought it 
muſt have been im poffib e to bear it; but I ſoo 
diſcovered my miſtake, and found, that where I 
was ſheltered from the wind, 1 could walk about 
without any great inconveniency; neither did it 
produce that copious ſweat I expected; it ocea- 
floned indeed a violent perſpiration, which was 
only attended with a flight moiſture on che kin; 
but I ſuppoſe, if I had put on my clothes, or 
taken the leaft exerciſe, it foon would have brought 
it W_*_ l 
J own to vou my aug with regard to this 
firocco is now thorough! ſatis fied; nor do I at all 
wiſh for another viſit of it during our ſtay in Sicily. 
Many of our acquaintance who had been promi- 
ſing. Us this regalo, as they call it, came | crowd- 
ing abont us as ſoon as it was over, to know what 
we thought of it. "They own it has been pretty 
violent tor the thine i it laſted; but aſſure us they 
have felt it more ſo, and likewiſe of a much 
longer duration; however, it ſeldom laſts more 
than thirty-fix or forty hours, ſo that the walls 
of the houſes have not time to be heated through- 
out, otherwiſe they think there could be no ſuch 
| thing as living: however, from what I felt of it, 
J believe they are miſtaken. Indeed, had I been 
ſatisfied with the firſt blaft, 2520 is generally the 


cafe 


\ 


laughed at us for ex poſing ourſelves 


. 


— 
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caſe, with them) and never more ventured out in it, 
I certainly ſhould have been of e hey, 


a o long to it; 
aud were en that our curioſity ſhould es | 
us. to make experiments at the, expence of our 

erſons. They aſſure, us, that during the time it 
aſts, there is not a mortal to be ſeen without doors, 
but thoſe hom neceſſity obliges. All their doors 
and windows are ſhut cloſe, to prevent the exter- 
nal air from entering; and where there are no win- 


dow-ſhutters,. they hang up wet blankets on the 


inſide of the windows. The ſervants are couſtant- 
ly employed in ſprinkling water through their 
apartments, to preſerve the air in as temperate a 
ſtate as poſſible; and this is no difficult. matter 
here, as I am told there is not a houſe in the city 
that has not a fountain within it. By theſe means 
the people of faſhion ſuffer very little from the 
fixocco, except the ſtrict confinement to , which it 
„ 

It was ſomewhat ſingular, that notwithſtanding 
the ſcorching heat of this wind, it has never been 
known to produce any epidemical diſtempers, nor 
indeed bad couſequences of any kind to the health 


of the people. It is true, they, feel extremely 
weak and relaxed during the time it blows, but a 


few hours of the Tramontane, or north wind, 


Which generally fuccerds; is oog braces, then lip, 


and ſets then to rights again, Now, in Naples, 
and in many other places ig Ital 5 where its Vio- 
lence is not to be compared to this, it is often at- 


tended with putrid diſorders, and ſeldom fails 2 557 
duce almoſt a general dejection of ſpirits. It. is 
true, indeed, that there the firocco laſts for many 


days, nay, even for weeks; ſo that, as its effects 


are different, it probably proceeds likewiſe from a 


different cauſe. 


I have not been able to procure any good ge- 


eount of this very ſingular object in the chmate 


* 


— 


— 
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e cauſes they 2 FRE 
Wh 5 


a fon: * are 


Pod 10h, ais: toe 1 0. 


n an old, fellows. here; who has writ⸗ 


*ten up 82 it. He N is, the ſame wind that is 


= e in the andy deſerts af Africa, where 


nen es proves mortal in the ſpace of half 

Hour. "He alledges that it is cooled by its 

| Et over the fea, which entirely difarms it of 
* 


ſe tremendous effects, before it reaches Sicily., 


But if this were true, we ſhould expect to find 
it. moſt violent on that fide of the iſland that lies 


Deareſt to Africa, which is not the caſe: though 


indeed it is poſſible that its, heat may be again 
znereaſed by its paſſage acroſs the iſland ; for it has 
ever been found much more violent 11. Palermo, 
Which is nearer the moſt northern point than any- 

where elſe in Sicily. —Indeed, I begin to be more 


xeconciled to this reaſon; when I conſider that this 


city is almoſt ſurrounded by bigh mountains, the 


Tavines and vallies betwixt which are parched up 


and buruing-hot at this ſeaſon. Theſe likewiſe 
So innumerable. ſprings of warm: water, the 
ms of which muſt tend g greatly to. increaſe the 


eur and perhaps likewiſe to ſoften the air, and 


Harm itjof, its noxious: qualities. It is a practice 


too, at this ſeaſon, to bur heath and bruſh- wood 
In. the mountains, Which muſt ſtill add to the 
r 


Some gentlemen wha were in the Wut told 
me, they had walked; out immediately after the 


firgcco, and found the graſs and plants, that bad 


been green the day before, were become quite 


brown, and erackled under their feet as if dried 1 in 


an oven. 


7 mall add for your amuſement; a journal of | 
be, weather ſince we came to Palermo. The ba. 


rometer has continned couſtaptly: within, a line or 


ar of th th ic ſame point, 293 and the ſky bas been 


always 


* 


hough none them, Tf Malt Baltes | 


— — 1 
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always Heleazl except the day VEL the Fröceol iff 
the sth. of June When Sm 51 y "Tri oo 
ſhower of rain for two hours; ſo that 

have not hing farther” t do, 05 G4 mark the 
heights of the. Thermometer, 5! 5H 7 099 7 097 
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The more bn cen the ertrenie vielenee of 
this heat, the more I am ſurpriſed that we were 
able to bear 1 it with ſo little inconvenience.” We 
. 8 did 
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Sand ien feel that depreſſion of ſpirits that 


| — 9 attends Very gręeat beats wich us.— The 


tbepmonicter rpſe 40 degrees, or very near it; and 


it happened, ſingularly enough, that before the 


firoceo began, it ſtood juſt about 40 degrees above 


the poiut of congelarion; ſo that in the morning 
oh he Sth of July, the beat inereaſed as much, 

almoſt inſtantaneouſly, as it generally does during 
the Whole time that the ſun moves from tropic 


- 20 tropic; for the difference of 72 and 112 is the 


— 


fame as between the freezing point and 72; or be- 
da a cold. day in We and 2 a WAI one in 


ſummer. f 


Yeſterday we had 4 great entertainment in the 


palace of the Prince Partana, from the balcony of 


which the viceroy reviewed a regiment of Swiſs, 
the beſt I have yer ſeen in rhe Neapolitan ſervice. 
are really, a fine body of men, and, notwith- 


Ranging the violence of the heat, went tbrough 


their motions with great ſpirit, They had two 
field pieces on each flank, which were extremely 
well ſerved; and the evolutions were performed 


with more preciſion and ſteadineſs than one generally 


meets with, except in England or Germany. Th 
adiers were Fara;ſhed) with falſe. grenades, 
which produced every effect of real ones, except 
that of doing miſchief. The throwing of theſe. 
was the part of the entertainment that ſeemed to 
plezſe the moſt; and the grenadiers took care to 
dire& them fo, that their effect ſnould not be loſt. 
When a number of them fell together amongſt a 
thick crowd of the nobility, which was commonly 
the caſe, it afforded an entertaining ſceng enough, 
for they defended themſelves with their hats, and 
threw them very dexteriouſly upon their neigh- 


bours. However, we ſaw no damage done exce 


the _angerng of a few wigs and caps; for the 
ladies were there in as Sreat numbers as the 


: N e 


— 


The company at the, prince, "ROI was bril- 
is: and the entertainment noble. It confilled 


Principally of ices, creams, chocolate, fweetmeats, 


and fruit, of which there was a great variety. Not 
one half of the company played at cards; the reſt 
amuſed themſelves in converſation and walking on 
the terrace, We found the young prince and 
princeſs,” who are very amiable, | with ſeveral of 
their companions playing at croſs purpoſes, and 


other games of that kind. We were jeyfully ad- 


mined of this chearful little,;cipele,: Where we 


amuſed ourſelves: very well for - ſeveral: hours.—1 
only mention this, to ſhew you the different ſyſ- 


tem of behaviour here and in Italy, where no ſuch 


familiar intercourſe is allowed amongſt young peo- 


ple before marriage. The young ladies; here are 
eaſy, affable, and unaffected; and, not (as on the 
continent) perpetually ſtuek up by the ſides of 
their mothers, who bring tbem into company, 


not for their amuſement, but rather to offer _ 


to ſale; and ſeem mightily. afraid leſt every 
ſhould ſteal them, or that they themſelves bond 
make an elopement, which indeed I ſhould think 
there was ſome danger of, conſidering the reſtraint 
under which they are kept: — for ſurely there is no 
ſueh ſtrong incitement to vice, ag | \ the maküng a 
puniſhment of virtue. 

Here the mothers ſhew A proper confidence. in 


their daughters, and allow their real characters to 


form and to ripen. In the other caſe they have 
either no character at all, or an affected one, 
which they take eare to throw off the moment 
they have got a huſband; when they think it im- 
poſſible to recede too far from thoſe rigorous max · 
ims of, decorum and cireumſpection, the practice 


of which they had en . ſo CTA dif- 


3 | | 
5 X its int I Were 


e allowed firſt to » hey, what they really 
are ĩ am perſuaded they would not be half ſo bad; 
but ther parents, by the manner they treat them, 
ew that they have no confidence in their prin- 
eiples, and ſeem to have adopted the ee 
maxim of our countryman, that. 0 
241: $3 7154 test else 30,0. f- 1431 44 45 | 
ich 2988, Every wonant a heart arahe.”,. 
140th} not; DIAG 57t5 3 9 1846417; 

A Not- ne here this: maxim FOR re 
zeral belief, there is no doubt, that it likewiſe 
omes true; for the women having, no longer 

any character to ſupport, they will even avoid 
the pretenres to virtue, well knowing that thoſe 
preteuces are only, looked upon as hypoeriſy; and 

affectation. I dare ſay, you wi agree with e, 

that the better method to make thein virtuous, is ffir 

to make them believe that we think them ſo; for 

Where virtue is really eſteemed, there are none that 

would willinglyrelinquiſh the character; but where 

it retuĩres a guard, (as e e ſays) it cer - 

_ Uainhpis not worth) the centineel. 

* 27: Some of the families here put me in mind 7 
our owuf de meſtie ſyſtem; The prince of Reſut- 
tuua, his: wife and daughter, are always together: 

e is becauſe they chuſe to be ſo, and there 
pears the ſtrongeſt affection, without the leaſt 

Ph ir arti the one; fade; or reſtra int on the ot her. 

be young princeſs Donna Roſolia is one of the 
moſt amiable young ladies I have ſeen; ſhe was 

of our little party laſt: night, and indeed made 
one of its greateſt ornaments.——lt would appear 
vain and partial, after this to ſay, that in ooun- 
tenance, ſentiment, and behaviour, ſhe ſeems al- 
dĩogether Engliſn;— ut it is true —and this per- 

” haps may have cohtributed to advance her {till 
hig — a in our eſteem; for in ſpite of all. our phi- 

22 theſe unphiloſophical prejudices wall. (tl 
=; 4 kg ; "> alt, 
„„ W3 BR BY | 
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exiſt, and no man, I believe, has entirely diveſted 
 Hithſelf of them. We had lately a noble enter- 
tainment at ber father's country-houſe, and had 
teaſon to be much pleaſed wih the unaffected 
holpitality and eaſy politeneſs of the whole family. 
This palace is reckoned: the moſt! magnificent in 
the neighbourhood. of Palermo. It lies about fix 
M ſeven miles to the weſt of the city, in the coun- 
try called Il Colle; in the oppofite direction from 
the Bagatia, which 1 hade already mentioned. The 
vicerby and bis. family, wir the greateſt part of 
the nobility, were of this party, Which laſted all 
Acute two in the morning At midnight a cuxi- 
dus ſet of fireworks were played off, from the 
leads of the palace, which had a fine cfleft+frog: 
the garden belo ww. Sah 
Farewell.—I bad 10 tüme 10 write yeſterday, 
"ha! tho we did not break up tll near three: this 
morning, 'T have got up at eight, I was ſo eager 
| to ve you ſome acconnt of the firocco wind. 
'e are now going to be very bufy: The feaſt 
of St. Roſolia beginsto-morrow, and all the;world | 
are on the very tp-toe of expectation: perhaps 
they may be diſappointed. J often wiſh chat you 
were with us, particularly When we are happy: 
Though you know it is by no meaus feaſts and 
ſlews that make us fo; However, as this is per- 
ps the moſt remarkable one in Europez that you 
may enjoy as much of, it as poſfible, L ſhafll fit 
"Gown. every: night, and give you a ſhort: account 
ok the tranſaclions of the day We are now 
going to breakfaſt; after Which wer are engaged 
to play at Ballon, an exerciſe I ſuppoſe: you arc 
well acquainted with; but as; the day promiſes to 
* extremely hot, 1: believe T-ſhall-:defert the par- 
ty and go a ſwimming.— But I ſee F. and G. have 
I already attacked the figs and eg 0 K mut 
[ap for my intereft. =Farew ell. 1 
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A B 0UT 6ve is che aſterneon, the feſtival be- 
gan by the triumph of St. Rofolia, who was drawn 
with great p through the centre of the city, 
from tbe Marino to the Porto Nuovo. The tri- 
umph car was preceded by a troop of borſe, wirh 
trumpets and kettle-drums; aud all the eity officers 
in their gala uniforms. It is indeed a moſt” enor- 
mous machme: It meafures ſeventy feet long, thir- 
ty wide, and upwards of eighty high; and, as 
it palled along over-topped the loftieſt houſes of 
Palermo. The form of its underpart is like that 
of the Roman gallies, but it ſwells as it advances 
in height, and the front aſſumes on oval ſha pe 
like au amphitheatre; with feats placed in the 
theatrieal manner: This is the great ore heſtra, which 
was filled with a numerous band of muſicians 
placed in rows, one above the, other. Over this 
orcheftra, and a little behind It, there is a large 
dome ſupported by ſix Corinthian columns, and 
adorned with a number of figures of ſaints and 
angels; and on the ſummit of the dome there is a 
gigantie filver ſtatue of St. Roſolia. Phe whole 
machine is dreſſed out with orange trees, flower- 
pots, and trees of artificial coral. The car ſtop- 
ped every fifty or ſixty yards, when the orcheſtra” 
performed a piece of mufic, with ſongs in honour 
of the faint” It appeared a moving caſtle, and 
completely filled the greateſt ſtreet from ſide to ſide. 
This indeed was its greateſt diſadvantage, for the 
h ſpace 
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Foc it had to move iu was in no wiſe" proporti- 
oned to its ſize, and the houſes ſeemed to dwindle 
away to nothing as it paſſed along: This vaſt 
fabiic was drawn by fifty-ſix huge mu les, in two 
rows, curioufly caparifoned, and mounted by 


twenty-eight poftillions, dreffed in gold and ſil ver 


ſtuffs, ' wich great plumes of oſtrich feathers in their 
bats. Every window and balcony, on both ſides 
of the ſtreet, were full of well-dretfed people, and 
the car was followed by m 


three hours; and was ſucteeded * the” Deegniny 
illumination of the Marino. | 


I believe I have already mentioned, that thete' 


is a range of arches and pyraniids | extending. 
from end to end of this noble. walk: theſe are 
painted and. adorned. with artificial flowers, and 
are entirely covered with lamps, placed ſo very 
thick, that at a little diſtance the whole appears 
fo many pyramids and arches of flame. The whole 
chain of this illumination was about à mile in 
length, aud indeed you can hardly conceive any 
his more ſplendid. There was no break or imper- 
fection any where; the night being fo till that not 
a ſingle lamp was extinguithed. 


Oppoſite to the centre of this great link of „ 


light, there was a magnificent pavilion erected for 
the viceroy and his company, which conſiſted of 
the whole nobility of Palermo: and on the front 
of this, at ſome little diſtance iu the fea, ſtood 
the great fire-works, repreſenting the front of a 
palace, adorned with columns, arches,” trophies, 
and every ornament of architecture. All the che- 
becks, galleys, galliots, and other ſhipping, were 
ranged around this. palace, and formed a kind of 
amphitheatre in the. ſea; incloſing it in the centre. 

—Theſe began the ſhow by a diſcharge of the 


whole of their aaa 6 rhe found of which, re- 


PIs 0 | choed 


r was fo any thoufands of the 
lower ſort. The triumph was fintthed in about 
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echoed a the mountains, and produced a very no» 
ble effect; they then played off a variety of waters 
rockets, and bombs of a curious conſtructiop, 
t hat often burſt below water. This continued for 
half an hour, when, in an inſtant, the whole of 
the palace was beautifully illuminated. This was 
the ſignal for the ſhipping to chaſe, and appeared 


1 like a piece of inchantment, as it was done 


altagether inſtantaneouſſy, and without the appear- 
ance of any agent. At the ſame time the fountains 
that ys repreſented in the court before the 

palace, began to ſpout up fire, and made a repre- 
2 1. ſome of the great jet dl eaus of Ver- 
ſailles and Marly. As ſoon as theſe were extin- 
guiſhed,.. the court aſſumed the form of a great 
Parterre, adorued with a variety of palm trees of 


tire, interſperſed with orange trees, flower-p 117 


vaſes, and other ornaments. Ou the extingui 


ing of theſe the illumination of the palace was like- 
wile extinguiſhed, and the front of it broke out 


into the appearance of a variety of ſuns, ſtars, 
and wheels of fire, which in a ſhort time reduced 
it to a perfect ruin. And when all appeared finiſh- 
ed, there burſt from the centre of the pile, a vaſt 


| exploſion of two thouſand rockets, bombs, ſer- 


pents, ſqibbs, and devils, which ſeemed to fill the 
whole atmoſphere? the fall of theſe made terrible 


havock amongſt the clothes of the poor people 


who were not under cover, but afforded admirable 
entertainment to the nobility who were. During 
- this exhibition we had a handſome entertainment 
of coffee, ices, and ſweetmeats, with a variety of 
excellent wines, in the great pavilion in the centre 
of the Marino; this was at the expence of the 
Duke of Caſtellano, the pretor (or mayor) of the 
city. The principal nobility give theſe entertain- 
ments by turns every night during the feſtival, and 


vie with each other 1 in their magnificence. 
As 


SIGLLY, am , AA. 30g. 


As ſo the fireworks were fini ed ey 5 
1 52 to ſea if a gal ip Ab 145 10 *5 
We ghoſe to ſtay on ſhore, to ſee 

made;ar,a diſtance, It was Pye 130 K 3 
oaryg,, and; indeed made one of th eallt 5 440 
objects ygu gan imagine; flying ce ie . 


g Waters, as 1580 and as 

whis 1 ne at 1 1 lame, and Tefle b. 

its plendour,, on all 55. beat 1 5 4 

the Abr derbe alen and trumpe! * 

which th EXE has A, numerous band on RN 1 . 
The, day's entertainment was cone uded by 


_ over, t 


. 


Cort Wis ch began. exaftly at, midn halt, iel 2 


till two, in. the, INOFNIN Ine? ,- 

The great 33 il uminated, in the fa me. '* 80 
magnificent manner as, be M axino. ; The arches 
and pyra CSI, at little Ghee; from 4 
ea her, on, both fides of the ſtreet; berwixt the,” 
foot path and the ſpace for. carriages; and ire 
ſeen from either of th the gates, ppeared to, be tNM ũ. 
contigufd Bnet *, Ki Ang Rect 175 * = 


I” 


thoſe two 1 ol Ts "hy wer Mp 
their greateſt gala; ; and as 724 RR 9 th . Fg 
the ladies, the richneſs. of den del 1 no os 60 
ance of their n were kee i 1 77 1 


191 


round for the ſpace of two. hours ; apd every _ 


member of it ſeemed animated with a deſire to 85 
pleaſe— The campany appeared all joy and exulta - 


tion: —Searce two coaches paſſed. without ſowe 
mutual acknowledgement of aſſection or reſpect; 5 
and the pleaſure. that. De from e Fe, 


ear 1 A 0 | 


+ 


This e en \ moved bp. 0 8 0 . Ti 


— 


of ſympathy through the whole. | 
In ſuch an aſſembly, it was impoſſible for the 


ſcemed to be reflected and communicated by a kind 


© heart not to dilate and expand itſelt;—I own mine 


was often ſo full, that I could hardly find utter- 
ance; and I have ſeen a tragedy with leſs emotion 
than I did this ſcene of joy.—I always thought 
.theſe affections had been ſtrangers to pomp and 
parade; but here the univerſal joy ſeemed really 
to ſpring from the heart: it brightened up every 
countenance, and ſpoke affection and friendſhip 
from every face.— No ſtately air,——no ſuperci- 


” 


lious look; ——all: appeared friends and equals 
And ſure I am, that the beauty of the ladies 
was not half ſo much heightened either by their 
dreſs vr their jewels, as by that air of complacen- 


ey and good humour with which it was ani- 


RT: - | | 5 
We were diſtributed in different coaches amongſt 
the nobility, which gave us a better opportunity 
of making theſe obſervations.——I will own to 
you, that I have never beheld a more delightful 
fght;——and if ſuperſtition often produces ſuch 
effects, I ſincerely wiſh we had a little more of 
it amongſt us. I could have thrown myſelf down 
before St. Roſolia, and bleſſed her for making ſo 
many people happy. C 
We retired about two o'clock; but the variet 
of glittering ſcenes and gaudy objects ſtill vibrated 
before my eyes, and prevented me from ſleeping ; 
however, I am almoſt as much, refreſhed as it 1 
had, but I really believe four more ſuch days 
will be too much for any of us. Indeed, I am 
ſure that it is impoſſible to keep it up, and it 
muſt neceſſarily flag. I think, from what I can 
obſerve, they have already exhauſted almoſt one 


balf of their preparations; how they are to ſup- 


A 


port the other four days, I own, I do not compre- 
hend; — however, we ſhall ſee. : $8 
F e I thought 
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I thought to have given you an account of every 
thing at night, after it was over, but I find ic 
Impoſſible: the ſpirits are too much diffipated, and 
exhauſted; and the imagination is too full of ob- 
jects to be able to ſeparate them with any degree 
of regularity.—I ſhall write you therefore regular 
ly the morning following, when this fever of the 
fancy has had time to cool, and when things appear 


as they really are.— Adieu then till to- morrow.— 


Here is a fine ſhower, which will cool the air, 
and ſave the trouble of watering the Marino and 
_ the great ſtreet, which is done regularly every 
morning when there is no rain. The thermome- 
ter 18 at 73. 


13th. I thought there would be a falling of — | 


Yeſterday's entertainments were not ſo ſplendid as 
thoſe of the day before. They began by the horſe- 
races. There were three races, and fix horſes 
ſtarted each race. Theſe were mounted by boys 


of about twelve years old, without either ſaddle. - 


or bridle, but only a ſmall piece of cord, by 


way of bit, in the horſe's mouth, which it ſeems + 


is ſufficient to ſtop them. The great ſtreet was 
the courſe; and to this endit was covered with 
earth to the depth of five or fix inches. The 
firing of a cannon at the Porto Felice was the 
ſignal for ſtarting: and the horſes ſeemed to under- 
ſtand this, for they all ſet off at once, full ſpeed, 
and continued at their utmoſt. ſtretch to the Porto 
Nuovo, which was the winning poſt. It is ex- 
actly a mile, and they performed it in a minute 
and thirty-five ſeconds, which, conſidering the 


ſize of the horſes, (ſcarce fourteen hands) we 
thought was very great. Theſe are generally 


Barbs, or a mixed breed, betwixt the Sicilian and 
Barb. The boys were gaudily dreſſed, aud made 
a pretty appearance. We were ſurpriſed to ſee 


how well they ſtuck on; but indeed I obſerved _ 


they had generally laid faſt hold of the-mane. 
9 ER C The 
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The moment before "EY the Areet appear- 
ed full of people; nor did we conceive how the 
race could poſhbly be performed. Our ſurpriſe 
was increaſed when we ſaw the horſes run full 


ſpeed at the very thickeſt of this croud, which did 


155 begin to open, till they were almoſt cloſe upon 
The people then opened, and fell back on 
rf fide, by a regular uniform motion, from one 
ſide of the ſtreet to the other. This ſingular ma- 
nœuvre ſeemed to be performed without any buſ- 
tle or confuſion, and the moment the horſes were 
paſt they cloſed again behind them. However it 
deſtroys great part of the pleaſure of the race; for 
you cannot help beſng under apprehenſions for ſuch 
a a number of people, whom you every moment fee in 
imminent danger of being trod to death; for this 
muſt inevitably be their fate, were they only a ſe- 
cond or two later in retiring. Theſe accidents, they 
allow, have often . bowever, yeſterday 
every body eſcaped. 
I be victor was conducted iow the ſtreet in 
triumph, with his prize diſplayed before him.— 
This was a piece of white filk embroidered and 
worked with gold. 

Thefe races I think are meh faperior to the 
common. ſtile of races in Italy, which are per- 
formed by horſes alone without riders; but they 
BE by no means to be compared to thoſe in 
England. = 
The great ſtreet was illuminated in the ſame 
manner as on the preceding night; and the grand 
| converſation of the nobles was held at the arch- 
biſhop's palace, which was nen fitted up for 
the occafion. 

Tbe gardens were finely ilaminated, 46d, _ 


me in mind of our Vauxhall. There were two . ' 


orcheſtras (ene at each 0 and two very good 
| bands | 


— 
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bands of muſic. The entertainment was ſplendid, 
and the archbiftop ſhewed attention and polite- 
neſs to every perſon of the company. 

About ten o'clock the great triumphal car march- 
ed back again in procethon to the Marino. It 
was richly illuminated with large wax tapers, and 
made a moſt formidable figure. Don Quixote 
would have been very excuſable in taking it for 
an inchanted caſtle, moving thro' the air. We 
did not leave the archbiſhop's till midnight, when 
the Corſo began, which was preciſely the ſame 
in every reſpect as the night before, and afforded 
us a delightful ſcene. | : 
 —14th. Laſt night the two great ſtreets and 
the four gates of the city that terminate them, were 
illuminated in the mott ſplendid manner.—Thefe 
ſtreets croſs each other in the centre of the city, 
where they form a beautiful ſquare called La Piazza 
Otangolare, from the eight angles they form. This 
ſquare was richly ornamented with tapeſtry, ſtatues, 
and artificial flewers; and as the buildings which 

form its four fides are uniform, and of a beautiful 
architecture, and at theſame time highly illumi- 
nated, it made a fine appearance. There are 
four orcheſtras erected in it; and the four bands 
of muſic are greater than I had any conception 
this city could have produced. e 
From the centre of this ſquare you have a view. 3118 
of the whole city of Palermo, thus dreſſed out 
in its glory;—and indeed the effect it produces 
ſurpaſſes belief The four gates that form the 
viſtas in this ſplendid ſceae are highly decorated, 
and lighted up in an elegant taſte; the illuminations 
repreſenting a variety of trophies, the arms of 
Spain, thoſe of Naples, Sicily, and the city of 
Palermo, with their guardian geniuſes, &c. 
The converſation of the nobles was held in the 
viceroy's palace; and the entertainment was ſtill 


more magnificent than any of the former. 0 
| | The 
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The great fire- works oppoſite the front of the 


palace began at ten o'clock, and ended at mid- 


night; after which we went to the Corſo, which 
laſted, as uſual, till two in the morning. This 
part of the entertainment ſtill pleaſes us the -moſt; 
_ 3tis indeed the only part of it that reaches the heart ; 
and where this is not the caſe, a puppet ſhow 1 is AIR 
We have now 
got acquainted almoſt with every countenance; 
and from that air of goodneſs and benignity that 
animates them, and which ſeems to be mutually 
reflected from one to the other, we are inclined to 


juſt as good as a coronation, 


Form the moſt favourable opinion of the people. 
Our fire-works laſt night were greater than 

_ thoſe of the Marino, but their effect did not pleaſe 

me ſo much; the want of the fea and the ſhipping 


were two capital wants. They likewiſe repreſent- 


ed the front of a palace, but of a greater extent. 
It was illuminated too as the former, and the 


whole conducted pretty much in the ſame manner, 
We ſaw it to the greateſt advantage from the bal- 


,conies of the ſtate apartments, in the viceroy's 


palace, where we had an elegant concert; but to 
the no ſmall diſappointment of the company, Ga- . 


brieli, the fineſt ſinger but the moſt capricious 
mortal upon earth, did not chaoſe to perform. 

15th. Three races, fix horſes each, as former- 
50 They called it very good ſport. I cannot ſay 
that I admired it. 


had likewiſe a fall. _ 
| The great aſſembly of the nobility was held at 
the Juſtice Monarchia's, an officer of high truſt 


the ſame ſtile as the others, and a good concert. 
At eleven o'clock the viceroy, attended by 


the whole company, went on foot to viſit the 


ſquare and the great church. —— We made a 


* prodigigys | 


1 * 
J ꝰ⅛]²”: f j]ðx ̃ꝗ¶ :: oe ener Ela 


A poor creature was rode 
down, and I believe killed; and one of the boys 


Here we had an entertainment in - 
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prodigious train ; for though the city was all a 


lamp of light, the ſervants of the viceroy and 


nobility attended with wax flambeaux, to ſhew us 
the way. As ſoon as the viceroy entered the 
ſquare, the four orcheftras ſtruck up a ſymphony, 
and continued playing till he left it. {tf 
The croud around the church was very great, 
and without the preſence of the viceroy, 1t would 


have been impoſſible for us to get in: —but his. 


attendants ſoon cleared the paſſages; aud at once 


entering the great gate, we beheld the moſt ſplen- 


did ſcene in the world. The whole church ap- 
peared a flame of light; which, reflected from ten 
thouſand bright and ſhining ſurfaces, of different 
colours, and at different angles, produced an effect, 
which, I think, exceeds all the deſcriptions of 
_ enchantment I have ever read. Indeed, I did 
not think that human art could have deviſed any 
thing ſo ſplendid. I believe I have already men- 
tioned that the whole church, walls, roofs, pil- 
lars, and pilaſters were entirely covered over with 


mirror, interſperſed with gold and filver paper, 


artificial flowers, &c. done up with great taſte 
and elegance, ſo that not one inch either of ſtone 
or plaiſter was to be ſeen.— Now, form an idea, 


if you can, of one of our great cathedrals dreſ. 


ſed. out in this manner, and illuminated with 
twenty thouſand wax tapers, and you will have 
ſome faint notion of this ſplendid ſcene. I own 
it did greatly exceed my expectations, although, 
from the deſcriptions we had of it, they were 


raiſed very bigh. When we recovered from our 


firſt ſurpriſe, which had produced, unknown: to 
ourſelves many exclamations of aſtoniſhment, I 
obſerved that all the eyes. of the nobility were 
fixed upon us; and that they enjoyed exceedingly 
the amazement into which we were thrown. Indeed 


this ſcene, in my opinion, greatly exceeds all the 


I have 


_ reſt of the ſhow. 
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1 have often heard the illumination of St. Peter's 
ſpoken of as a wonderful fine thing: fo indeed it 


is; but it is certainly no more to be compared to 


this, than the planet Venus is to the ſun.— The 
eſſecis indeed are of a different kind, and cannot 
well be compared together. 

Tbis ſcene was too glaring to bear any confi 
derable time; and the heat occaſioned by the im- 
menſe number of lights, ſoon became intolerable, 
of attempied to reckon the number of luftres, and 
counted upward of five: hundred; but my head 

became giddy, and I was obliged to give it up. 

— ITbey aſſure us that the number of wax 
tapers is not leſs than twenty thouſand. There are 
N eight · and-· wenty altars, fourteen on each ſide; 
theſe are dreſſed out with the utmoſt magni ficence; 

and the Frente altar is till the moſt ſplendid of 
- all. 
When you think of the gaudy materials- that 
* compoſe the lining of this chureh, it will he diffi- 
cult to annex an idea of grandeur and majeſty to 
it: at leaſt, ſo it ſtruck me, when I was firſt told 
of it; yet, I aſſure you, the elegant ſimplicity 
and unity of the deſign prevents this effect, and 


gives an air of dignit to the whole. 


It is on this part of the ſhow che people of 
Palermo value themſelves the moſt; they talk of 
all the reſt as trifling in compariſon of this; and 
indeed, I think it is probable, that there is nothing 
of the kind in the world that is equal to it. It is 


ſtrange they ſhould chooſe to be at ſo great an 
expence and trouble, for a ſhew of a few hours | 


only; for they bave already begun this morning 
.- ſtrip the church of its gaudy dreſs; and I am 
told it will not be finiſhed for many weeks. | 
From the church we went immediately to the 
Corſo which concluded; as uſual, the entertain- 
ments of the day, 
1 | 16th. 
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eth. Laſt night we bad the full illumination 
of all the ſtreets. The aſſembly was held at the 


prætor's, where there was an elegant entertain- 
ment and a concert. Pacherotti, the firſt man of 
the opera, diſtinguiſned himſelf very much. I 
think he 1s one of the moſt agreeable fingers TI 


bave ever heard; and am perſuaded, that in a 


few years he will be very celebrated. Campa- 


nucci, the ſecond ſoprano, is, I think, preferable 


to moſt I bave heard in Italy; and fou will the 


more eaſily believe this, when I inform you, that 


he is engaged for next winter, to be the firſt finger 
in the great opera at Rome.——Is it not ſtrange, 
that the capital of all Italy; and, for the fine 


arts, (as it formerly was for arms) the capital of 
the world, ſhould condeſcend to chooſe its firſt 


opera-performer from amongſt the ſubtalterns of a 
remote Sicilian ſtage? I 


You will believe, that with two ſuch ſopranos 
as theſe, and Gabrieli for the firſt woman, the 


opera-here will not be a deſpicable one. It is to 


begin in a few days, notwithſtanding the extreme 
heat of the ſeaſon; ſo fond are the people here of 


theſe entertainments | 


_- Their opera dancers are thoſe you had laſt year 


at London; they are juſt arrived, and the people 
are by no means pleaſed with them. We ſaw 


them this morning at the rehearſal; and to their 
great ſurpriſe, addreſſed them in Engliſh. Vou 


cannot imagine how happy they were to ſee us. 
Poor ſouls! I was delighted to hear with what 


warmth of gratitude and affection they ſpoke of 


England. There is a mother and two daughters; 
the youngeſt pretty, but the eldeſt, the firſt dancer, 
appears a ſenſible, modeſt, well-behaved girl: 
more ſo than is common with theſe fort of people. 
Speaking of England, ſhe ſaid, with a degree of 
warmth, that her good treatment in general could 
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hardly inſpire, that in her life ſhe never left any | 


country with ſo fore a heart; and had ſhe only 


enjoyed her health, all the world ſhould never 


have torn ber away from it. She ſeemed affected 


when ſhe ſaid this. 1 acknowledged the honour 


ſhe did the Engliſh nation; but alledged that theſe 


ſentiments, and the manner in which they were 


| uttered, could ſcarcely proceed from a general loue 


of the country.—She anſwered me with a ſmile, 


but at the ſame time I could obſerve the tear in her 


ye—At that inſtant we were interrupted ; how- 
ever, I ſhall endeavour, if poſſible, to learn her 


_ ory; for I am perſuaded there is one; perhaps 


25 may know it, as 1 Aale lay it is no ſecret in 
ndon. 
But I have got quite away from my ſubjeR, and 


had forgot that I ſat down to give you an account 


of the teaſt. Indeed, I will own, it is a kind of 
ſubject I by no means like to write upon; I al- 


moſt repent that I had undertaken it, and I am + 
heartily glad it is new ever. It does very well 


to fee ſhows; but their deſcription 1 is of all things 


on earth the moſt inſipid: for words and writing 


convey ideas only by a flow and regular kind of 


— 


progreſs; and while we gain one, generally loſe an- 
other, ſo chat the fancy ſeldom embraces the whole; 
but when a thouſand objects ſtrike ou at once, 
the imagination is filled and ſatisfied. 


The great proceſſion that cloſes the feſtival be- 
gan at ten o'clock. It only differed from other 


proceſſions in this, that beſides all the prieſts, friars, 
and religious orders of the city, there were placed 


at equal diſtances from each other ten lofty ma- 
chines made of wood and paſteboard, ornamented 


in an elegant manner, repreſenting temples, taber- 


nacles, and a variety of beautiful pieces of archi- 


tecture. Theſe are furniſhed by the different con- 


Vents and religious fraternities, who vie with each 
| 1 | „„ ·ð * 
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other 1n the richneſs. and elegance of the work. 


Some of them are not leſs than fixty feet high. 
They are filled with figures of ſaints and of an- 
gels, made of wax, ſo natural and ſo admirably 


well painted, that many of them ſeemed really to 


be alive, All theſe figures are prepared by the 


nuns, and by them dreſſed out in rich robes. of 


gold and ſilver tiſſue. 


We were a good deal amuſed chis morning to ſce: | | 


them returning home in coaches to their reſpective 


NUnneries. At firſt we took tbem for ladies in the 


gala dreſs, going out to viſit the churches, which 
we were told was the cuſtom, and began to pull 
off our hats as they went paſt, Indeed, we were 
led into this blunder by ſome of our friends, who 
Carried us out on purpoſe; and as they faw the 


coaches approach, told us, this is Princeſs of ſuch 


a thing, — there is the Dutcheſs of ſuch another 
thing;—and, in ſhort, we had made half a dozen 
of our beſt bows (to the no ſmall entertainment 
of thele wags) before we diſcovered the trick. They 
now inſiſt upon it, that we are good Catholics, for 
all this morning we have been bowing to ſaints 
and angels. 


A great filver box, containing the bones of St. 


Roſolia, cloſed the proceſſion. It was carried by 
. thirty-lix of the moſt reſpeQable burgeſſes of the 
city, who look upon this as the greateſt honour. 
'The archbiſhop walked behind ir, giving his be- 
nediction to the people as he paſſed. 

No ſooner had the whe" de finiſhed the tour 
of the great ſquare, before the prætor's palace, 
than the fountain in the centre, one of the largeſt 
and fineſt in Europe, was converted into a foun- 
tain of fire; throwing it up on all fides, and mak- 
ing a beautiful appearance. It only laſted for a 
few minutes, and was extinguiſhed by a vaſt ex plo- 
fion, which concluded the Whole. As this was 

altogether 
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alogether unexpected, it produced a fine effect, 
and ſurpriſed the ſpectators more than any of the 
great fireworks had done. . 


There was a mutual and friendly congratulation 


ran thro' the whole aſſembly, which ſoon after 


parted ; and this morning every thing has once 


more reaſſumed its natural form and order ;—and 


I allure you, we were not more happy at the open- 
ing of the feſtival, than- we are now at its conclu- 
fon. Every body was fatigued and exhauſted by 
the perpetual feaſting, watching, and diſſipation of 
theſe five days. However, upon the whole, we 
have been much delighted with it, and may with 


truth pronounce, — that the entertainments of the 
feaſt of St. Roſolia are much beyond thoſe of the 
Holy Week at Rome; of the Aſcenſion, at Venice; 


or indeed, any other ſeſtival we have ever been 
witnefs of. 5 55 

I believe I did not tell you, that about ten or 
twelve days ago, as the time we had appointed 
for our return to Naples was elapſed, we had 
hired a fmall veſſel, aud provided every thing 
for our departure: we had even taken leave of the 
viceroy, and received our paſſports. Our baggage 
and ſea- ſtore was already on board, when. we were 
ſet upon by our friends, and ſolicited with ſo much 
earneſineſs and cordiality, to give them another 
fortnight, that we found it. impoſſible to refuſe it; 
and in conſequence diſcharged our veſſel, and ſent 


for our trunks I ſhould not have mentioned 
this, were it not to ſhew you how much more at- 


tention is paid to ſtrangers here than in moſt places 


on the continent. IR | 
Me reckon ourſelves much indebted to them for 
having obliged us to prolong our ftay ; as, indepen- 
dent of the amuſemeats'of the feſtival, we have met 
with ſo much hoſpitality and urbanity, that it 1s Ow 
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with the moſt ſincere regret we find ourſelves oblig- 
ed to leave them. Indeed, had we brought our 
clothes and books from Naples, it is hard to ſay 
how long we might have frayed. . £7 

We have ſent to engage a veſſel, but probably 
ſhall not ſail for five or fix days. Adieu. 


* 


L E r 


Palermo, July 19th. 


Wr have now had time to enquire a little into 
ſome of the antiquities of this iſland, and have 
found ſeveral people, particularly the prince of 
Torremuzzo, who have made this the great object 
of their ſtudy. However, I find we muſt wade 
through oceans of fiction, before we can arrive at 
any thing certain or fatisfaQory. „ 
Moſt of the Sicilian authors agree in deriving Y 
their origin from Ham, or as they call him Cham, 
the ſon of Noah, who, they. pretend, 1s the ſame 
with Saturn. They tell you that he built a great 
city, which from him was named Cameſena.— 
There have been violent diſputes about the fitua-- 
tion of this city :—Beroſo ſuppoſes it to have ſtood, 
where Camarina was afterwards founded, and this 
was only a oy lf of its primitive name. But 
Guarneri, Carrera, and others, combat this opini- 
on, and affirm that Cameſena ſtood near the foot of 
Etna, between Aci and Catania almoſt oppoſite 
f | 8 to 


. 
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to theſe thive rocks that Aill bear the name of the 
C clops.— Indeed Carera mentions an iuſcription 
that he had ſeen in a ruin near Aci, ſuppoſed to 
bave been the ſepulcire of Acis, which be thinks 
puts this matter out of doubt. Theſe are his 

Words: Hae eſt inſcriptio vetuſtæ cujuſdam ta- 
bellæ repertæ in pyramide ſepulchri Acis, ex frag- 
mentis, vetuſtiſſimæ Chameſenæ, urbis hodie Acis, 
_ condvitze a Cham, gigantum principe, etiam nuncu- 
pato Saturno Chameſeno, in promontorio Xip ho- 
nio, ubi ad hue hodie viſuntur ſolo 2quata, anti- 
qua veſtigia, et ruinæ dictæ urbis et arcis in in- 
ſula prope Scopulos Cyclopum, et retinet adhue 
fin copat um nomen La Gazzena.” : 
I) his fame Cham they tell you was 4 very great 
ſcoundrel, and that eſenus, which ſignified 5 
mous, was added to his name, only to denote his 
character. Fazzello ſays he married his own ſiſter, 
who was called Rhea ; that Ceres was the fruit of 
this marriage; that ſhe did not inherit the vices 
of her father, but reigned over Sicily with great 
wiſdom and moderation. That ſhe taught her ſub- 
jets the method of making bread and wine, the 
materials for which their iſland produced ſponta- 
neouſly in great abundance. That her daughter 
Proſer pine was of equal beauty and virtue with 
herſelf. That Orius king of Epirus had demand- 
ed her in marriage, and on a refuſal carried her 
off by force; which gave occaſion to the wild ima- 
gination of Greece to invent the fable of the rape 
of Proſerpine by Pluto king of Hell, this Orius 
being of a moroſe and gloomy dif; poſition: 

Ceres has ever been the favourite deity of the 
Sicilians. She choſe her feat of empire in the 
ceutre of the iſland, on the top of a high hill call- 
ed Enna, where ſhe founded the city of that. name. 


It is ſtill a conſiderable HIRE, and is now called 
Caſtra Ziovanui; 
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Caſtragiovanni; but little or nothing remain of the 
ruins. of Enna. 
Cicero gives a particular account of this place: 
e ſays, irom its fituation in the centre of the 
iſland: it was Called Umbzilicus Sicilia, and deſcribes 


it as one of the moſt beautiful and fertile ſpots in 


the world. The temple of Ceres and Enna was 
renowned all over the heathen world, and pilgrim- 


ages were made to it, as-they are at preſent to 


Loretto. Fazzello ſays, it was held in ſuch vene- 
ration that when the city was ſurpriſed and pil- 
laged by. the flaves, and barbarians, they did not 
preſume to touch this ſacred temple, although it 
contained more riches than all the city beſides. 
There have been violent diſputes amongſt the 
Sicilian authors, whether Proſerpine was carried 
off near the city of Enna, or that of tna, which 
ſtood at the foot of that mountain, but it is of 
. conſequence, and more reſpect, I think, 
is to 
gives it in favour of Enna, than the whole of them. 
Diodorus too is of the lame opinion, and his de- 
ſcription of this place is almoſt in the very words 
of that of Cicero. They both paint it as a per- 


fect paradiſe; abounding in beautiful groves, clear 


ſprings and rivulets, and like Etna, covered with 


a variety of flowers at all ſeaſons of the year. To 


_ theſe authorities if you pleaſe you may add that 
of Milton, who compares It to Paradiſe itſelf. 


: Nor that fair field | 
/ Enna, where Proſerpine gathering Howers, 
| 7 a fairer flower, 7 gloomy Dis 

as gathered, | 


— 


If you want to bave a caller account hol this Nies 
you will find it in Cicero's pleadings againſt Verres, 
and in the fifth book of Diodorus,—I have con- 
verſed with ſeveral gentlemen who have been there: 


they aſſure me that it ftill anſwers in a great 


meaſ ure 


paid to the ſentiments of Cicero, who 
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Ann 


mehere to * et tion of theſe authors—Me- | 
dals, T am told, are {till found, With an ele egant 
tigute of Ceres, aud an ear of Wheat for i 5 
verſe; but I h ave not been Able 10 Procfe St, of 
them: 71 IT $54 T&CY 4 tial 370 KI» FTI CV +. 
There An wither ter] dle 16 Sicily not eſs Ge" 
e than this one of K Gn lee 5 
o Veuus Erecina, and like the other r too, Wag 
buift n. the fummit of a bigh mour r 
antient name of this mountain was Fry or as the. 


_Sicihans call it Erice, but is no ealled St. uliano. 99 ads | 


N | 7 Þ 


Both mountain and temple are often mentioned 
the Greek and Latin hiſtorians, auh happi N t . 


Sicilſan ones We. no diſpute about: its fituation or 5 


originz whic make to be almoſt as autient as of 
that of Cere Diodarts Taye, that Dedalus, after | 
his fff ut from C le Was hoſ itably received bere, 


greatly to the beauty of thi temple. Te erich-" 
ed it Mth m mn, fie” pieces f ſculpture, but pate go o 
ticularly witt fie ure of a ram of ſuch ex Mga! 
fite Wok that it 2 appeared to be alive. 
This, I chink, 18 like c 
Kuens tob in his Voyage from Troy to Traly, la k 
ed in'this” art of 1 Hs nd, and'according to the 
"A cyUidts, made rich: prefefits to this 
muff but Virgil is Bot fatisffed with t is; b e. . 
raiſe ke pie a0 his hero fill higher, and, | 
the "A 


he biftorians; makes" nens 
ade bf the tem ple Its fame and glory 
conti to increaſe” Or den ag es ; and, it W. 
ſtill held 1 Veneratibh by the Rom . 
than 55 e | Fn Greeks: Karel fays, 
and qu gtd Ef of Strabs,” that ſeven- 


5 webe at Worry. 20 me. 
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teen cities of Sicily were laid under tribute to 
raiſe a ſufficient revenue to fupport the dignity and 
enormous expences of this temple. Two hundred 
ſoldiers were appointed for its guard, and the num- 
ber of its prieits, prieftefles, and miniſters, male 
and female, were incredible. : | 

At certain ſeaſons of the year, great numbers of 
Pigeons, which were fuppoled to be the attendants 
of Venus, uſed to paſs betwixt Africa and Italy; 
and reſting for fome days on mount Eryx, and round 


this temple, it was then imagined by the people 


that the goddeſs herſelf was there in perfon ; and 
on theſe occaſions, he ſays, they worſhipped her 
with all their might. Feſtivals were inſtituted in 
honour of the deity, and the moft modeſt woman 
was only looked upon as a prude, that refufed to 
comply with the rites. However, there were not 


many complaints of this kind ; and it has been al- 


ledged, that the ladies of Eryx were ſometimes ſeen 
looking out for the pigeons long before they arriv- 
ed; and that they uſed to ſcatter peas about the tem- 
ple to make them ſtay as long as poſlible. | 
Venus was ſucceeded in her poſſeſſions of Ery 
by St. Juliano, who now gives his name both to the 


city and mountain; and indeed he has a very good 


title, for when the place was cloſely beſieged, the 
Sicilians tell you, he appeared on the walls armed 
cap-a-pie, and frightened the enemy to ſuch a de- 


gree, that they inſtautly took to their heels, and 


leit him ever fince in quiet poſſeſſion of it. It would 
have been long before Venus and her pigeons-could 
have done as much for them. 

Many medals are found in the neighbourhood, 


but there is not the leaſt veſtige of this celebrated | 


temple.—Some marbles with 1nferiptions and en- 
gravings that have been found deep below ground 
are almoſt the only remaining monuments of its ex- 
Mtencea—Suetonius ſays, that it had even fallen to 
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e Dag fe 


© had = Or nden and et 5 
pw moſt probable, as every vellige of it has now 
diſappeared, which is not commonly the caſe with 
the great works of the age of Tiberius. 

Anas landed at the port of Drepanum, at the 
foot of this mountain. He he loſt bis father An- 
chiſes; in bonour of whom, on his return from 
Carthage about a year after, he celebrated the games 
that made fo great a figure in the Xneid, which 


Virgil introduces with a good deal of addreſs as a 


compliment. to the piety. of Auguſtus, who had in- 
ſtituted games of the ſame kind in honour of Jyhus 


Cæſar, his father by adoption. 


It is ſingular, that Virgil's account of this part 


of 3 ſhould be. ſo YET different from that of 


ET »3#. I 3 


"FFF 


beer. Fact very 1 near 17 Port of e 299d 
[yphemus to 
bave happened, on the ſhore of Sicily, oppof te to 


that; iſland. Virgil has taken the liberty to change 
the ſcene of action, as he was better acquainted 


hoth wich the geography, and hiſtory of the country. 


Homer, and perhaps with a good deal of propriety, 
Places it at the foot of mount Etna. I am afraid 


there 


2 
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there is not ſo much propriety in his changing the 
action itſelf, and, contradiding the account that 


Homer gives of it. For Ulyſles ſays, that Poly- 


pbemps devoured fouf of his companions; but that 
he by his addreſs ſaved all the reſt, and was himſelf 
the laſt that eſcaped out of the cave. Now Vir gil 
makes Ulhſſes to have told a lie; for he 2 
that he left Achemenides behind bim; and Ache- 
menides too gives a different account of this affair 
from Ulyſles ; he aſſures Eneas, that Polyphemus 
AGyobrtl only two of his companions; after which 
they put our his eye, (acuto telo) with a ſharp 
wea pon; which rather gives the idea of a ſpear or 
javelin, than that of a great beam of wood made 
red hot in the fire, as Homer deſcribes it. But 
there are many ſuch paſſages.— Don't you think 
they ſeem either to indicate a negligence in Virgil, 
Walt of deference for his miſter ? neither of 
which, I believe, he has ever been accuſed of. 

The Sicilian authors are by no means pleaſed 
with Virgil for making Eneas the founder of this 
temple of Venus Erecina. They will only allow 
that the colony which be was obliged to leave 
there, after the burning of his ſhips, did, in ho- 


nour of his mother Veuus, build the city of Eryx' 
around her temple: but they all inſiſt upon We 


that the temple was built by Eryx, or as th 
call him Erice, another ſon of Venus, but mue 
older than Eneas; the ſame that was found to be 
ſo equal a match for Hercules, but was at laſt 
killed by bim, at a boxing match near the foot of 
this mountain, The ſpot where this is Repel 
to have happened, Mill retains the name of (il 
campo di Hercole) the field of Hereules:  Thro' 
the whole fifth book of the Aneid, this Eryx is 
ſtiled the brother of Eneas; and, in this account 
of the games, Virgil introduces thoſe very gaunt- 
lets with which be fought with Hercules, 16 hoe 
X 2 5 ipſo. 
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ipſo Weed in pe Be. The fi ght of which, 
from their enormous fize, N the whole 
hoſt and frightens the G Dares ſo much 
that he refüfes to fight. \ 1 

Adieu. The opera begins. in two days: after 
which, Tak. we nen win late * e 
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Palermo, July 2. 


Vahr! ERDAY we walked up to the Monte Pe- 
legrino to pay our reſpects to St. Rofolia, and 
thank her for the variety of entertainment ſhe has 
afforded us. It is one of the moſt fatiguing ex 
ditions I ever made in my life.—The mountain is 
extremely \>igh, and ſo uncommonby ſteep, that 
the road to it is very properly termed la Scala, or 
the Stair; (before the diſcovery of St. Roſolia, it 
was looked upon as almoſt: inzerelble, but they 
have now at a vaſt expence cut out a road, over 
precipices that were almoſt perpendicular. We 
found the fam lying in her grotto, in the very ſame 
attirude in which ſhe is * have been diſcover- 
eck; her head reclining gent] y upon her hand, and 
a exvcifix PORE.” This is A ſtatue of the fineſt 


white 
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white marble, and of moſt exquiſite workmanſhię 
It is placed in the inner part of the cavern, on the 
very ſame ſpot Where St. Roſolia expired. It is 
the figure of a lovely young girl of about fifteen 
in an act of devotion. The artiſt has found means 
to throw ſametbing that is extremely touching, iu- 
to the countenance and air of this beautiful Ratue. 
I never in my life ſaw one that affected me ſo much, 
and am not ſurprized that it ſhould have captivat- 
ed the hearts of the people. It is covered with a 
robe of beaten gold, and is adorned with ſome 
valuable jewels: - The cave is of a confiderable 
exteut, and extremely damp, ſo that the poor 
little ſaint muſt have had very cold uncomfortable 
quarters. They have built a church around it; 
and appointed prieſts to watch over the precious 
relics, and receive the offerings of pilgrims that 
viſit them. | Eg ne, 88 

An inſcription, graved by the hand of St. Ro. 
ſolia herſelf, was found in a cave in mount Queſ- 
quina, at a conſiderable diſtance from this moun- 
tain. It is faid that ſhe was diſturbed in her retreat 
there, and had wandered from thence to mount 
Pelegrino, as a more retired and inacceſſible place. 
1 ſhall copy it exactly as it is preſerved in the 
| eee eee 
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After St. Roſolia was | ſcared from the cave 
where this inſcription was found, ſhe was never 


more 
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more bard of, till wy bones were found about. 4 
| five hundred years. after in this ſpot. ne bu. 

The pro (pet from the top of mount relegrius 
is beautiful and extenſive. Moſt of the Lipari/! 
iſlands are diſcovered in a very clear day, and 
likewiſe a large portion of mount Etna, although” 

4 the diſtance of almoſt the Whole length f Si- 

| The Bagaria too, and the Colle, covered 

7 bh 5 with a number of fine country houſes and 

gardens, make a beautiful appearauce. ' The city” 

of Palermo ſtands within leſs than two miles of 
t he Toot. of the mountain, and is feen to great ad- 

vantage Many people went to this mountain 

during the time of the great illumination, from 

whence they pretend it has a fine ellect; but this 0 

unfortunately we neglected. 1e HIGH 
Near the middle of the mautzü: ate and not far 

from its ſummit, there ſtill appears ſome rematils' 
of a celebrated caſtle, the origin of which the Si- 

_ cilian, authors AN 1 + the moſt remote anti- 

guity. Maſla fays, it is fuppoſed to bave been 
built in the reign of Saturn uche after the. 
flood for i in the time of the earlieſt Carthaginian 

Wars, it was already much reſpected on account 

of its venerable Antiquity At was then a place 

of ſtrength, and is often Miene by the 5 — | 

— hiſtorians. |} Diodorus ſays, in his twenty-third' 

book, that Hamilcar kept poſſeſſion of it for three 

years, againſt all the ower of the Romans; who, 

5 with, an army of fotty thouſand Then tempted in 

vain to diflpdge bini. | CHU eig ai 0 

The ſituation of Pelekmne is ils, J think, to 

more advantage from the Monte Pelegrino than 

from any Mbere elſe. This beautiful city ſtands 
near theextremity c of a kind of natural amphitheatre, 

formed by high and focky mountains; but the 
country that lies betwixt the city and theſe moun- 
wan, is one of the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpots 
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of RD IOTHF SHOT +: 
in the * 4 5 The whole appears“ a magnificent 
baden Gllek with Ait of every ſpecies, 


* 


and watered by clear fountains and rixülets, that 
form. 1 variety ol windings, through: this delight- 


ful phat; roma, thy finguſarity e en een. 
ag well. as ſrom the _richnels of t 


nth ſs of the foil,” Ealefmo 
has bad many flattering epithets” beſtowed upon 
it; particularly by the poets, who have denominated 


it Canca doro. The Golden Shell, which is at once 


expreſſive. both of its fituation and richneſs. It 
has likewile been ſtiled Aurea Valle, Hortus Siciliæ, 
Ec. and to include all theſe together, the laſting: 
term of Helix has been added to its name, by Which 
you will find it diſtinguiſhed even in the maps. 
Mauy of the etymologiſts alledge that it is from 
the riehneſs of this valley that it had its original 
name of Panormus, which, in the old Greek lan- 
guage, they pretend, ſignified Allagarden: but 
others ſay there is no occaſion for ſtraining ſigbi- 
fications, and aſſert, with more appearance of 
plauſibility, that it was called Panormus, from 
the ſize aud conveniency of its harbours; one of 


TY 
Ka 


which is recorded antiently to have extended in- 


to the very centre of the city. And this is the 
account: Diodorus gives of it; it was called Pa- 
normus, ſays he, becauſe its harbour even pene- 
trated } to the very. innermoſt parts of the city. 
Panormus, in the Greek language figmfying All 
a port: and Procopius, in his hiſtory, of the wars 
of the Goths aſſure us, that in the time of Belli- 
ſarius, the port, was deep enough for that general 
to run his ſhips up to the very walls of the city, 
and give the aſſault ſrom them. It is not no 
ſo well entitled to this name as it was formerly. 
The'e harbours have been almoſt entirely deſtroy- 
ed and filled up; moſt probably 1 think by the 
violent torrents from the mountains that ſurround 
it; which are recorded ſometimes to have Foo 
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—  - 


waſte great part of the city. Fazzello fpeaks of an 


inundation, of which he Was an eye-witneſs, that 
came. down. from the mountains with ſuch fury, 
that they thought the city would have been entire- 


ly. ſwept, away.» He ſays, it burſt down the wall 


near to the royal palace, and bore away every 
thing that oppoſed its paſſage; churches, con- 
venis, bouſes, to the number of two thoufaid, 
and drowned upwards of three thoufand people. 
Now the fragments and ruins varried to the fea 
by ſuch a zorreut alone would be ſufficient to fill 
up a little harbour, ſo that we are not to be fur- 


oriled, that theſe, capacious ports, for wbich it 


bad been ſo much celebrated, no longer exiſt. 


„Next to the, Chameſeno, Palermo is 8 
ae bg the moſt antient city in the iſland. 


[ndeed,; there ſtill remain ſome monuments that 


carry back its origin to the times of the moſt re- 


mote antiquity. A biſhop of Lucera has wrote on 
this ſubjeR., He is clearly of opinion that Paler- 
mo was founded in the days of the firſt patriarchs. 
You, will laugh at this ;—ſo did I- but the bi- 


ſhop does not go to work upon conjecture only; he 
ſypports. his Opinton with ſuch proofs, as I on to 


vous, ſtaggered me, a good deal. A Chaldean in- 


. feription was diſcovered about fix hundred years 


ago, on à block of white marble; it was in the 


keign of William II. who ordered it to be tranſlat- 
_ ed, into Latin and Italian. The biſhop ſays, there 
are many fragments in Palermo with broken inſerip- 


tions in this language; and ſeems to think it beyond 
a, doubt, that the city was founded by the Cha! 
deans, in the very early ages of the world. This 
is the literal tranſlation :—< During the time that 
«« Haac, the ſon of Abraham, reigned in the val- 
* leyof Damaſcus, and Eſau, the ſon of Iſaac, in 

“ Idumea, a great multitude of Hebrews, -accom- 


** pantie by many of the people of Damaſcus, and 


0 b many 
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. many Fhemieians, coming! into this triangular 
„ iſland, too up their habitation in this moſt 


£:beautaful pace; to Which ing? ep the name 


- 1ot-Panormus:? “ 4 [3 21.1 
: /Therbiſhop trauflates another Chaldean inſerip- 


tion, which is indeed a great curioſity. It is ſtilt 


erved, though not with that care that ſo valua- 


ble aa monument of antiquity deſerves. It is placed 


over one of the old gates of the city, and when 
that gate falls to ruin, it will probably be for ever 
_ The tranſlation is in Latin, but J ſhall give 
1 ou in Eugliſn . There is no other God but 


God. i Phere is no other power but this ſame 


„God. » There i is no other conqueror but this God 


„ hom we adore. The commander of this tower 


is Saphu, the ſon of Eliphar, ſon of Eſau, bro- 


ther / of Jacob, ſoa of Iſaac, fon of Abraham. 
Fhe name of the tower is Baych, and the name 


* ofthe neighbouring tower is Pharat.” 


Theſe two inſcriptions ſeem to refſect a mutual 


icht upon each other. Fazzello has preſerved them 
50th; and remarks upon this laſt, that it appears 
N from it, that the tower of Baych wWas 
built antecedent to the time of Saphu, (or, as we 


tranſlate it, Zaphu) who is only mentioned as 


comminder' of the tower, but not as its founder. 


Part of the ruins of this tower ſtill remain, and ö 


many more .Chaldean inſcriptions have been found 
amongſt them, but ſo broken and mangled, that 
little could be made of them. Fazzello is in great 


indignation at fome maſons he found demoliſhing 
theſe precious relies, and complains. ditterly of it 
to ihe ſenate, whom he with Juſtice upbraids fer 


their negligence and indifference. 


Converſing on this ſubject Yother night with a 


| gentleman who is well verſed 1 in the antiquities of 
this place, I took the liberty of objecting to the 
Grecle etymology; Panormns, 1 it appearing extremely 
N 
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abſurd to give, a Greek name to the cit 
the exihnce ohe Gagek natio- 

* gagd deaWurpriſgd Fazzelſp ge 
ed to achount keming Abfurdity 


blamed Fazzello for his "Vegligence ; but aflured 
me, that Panormus, or ſomething very nearly of 
the ſame ſound, ſigni fied in the e.Chaldean ov: Re 


gardy e's 04 That the 
- apple . {thongbejot 


too, that See Tike WOrc 
and fignified This water; which probably was the 
eon that the Saracens did; not change 1 its name, as 


A 
EL 


of fd SR water, wo 
dende of the vicwity of the mountains. 

Pray ſhew this letter to our friend Mr. Crofts, and 
irg his ſentiments on zheſe Kb ole and anti- 


not r pub iſh 1 On theſe conditions, 
him a moſt valuable fragment; it is part of a Chal- 
A been. xactly copied fro 
Fohng in the ryins of thy 
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On conſulting the Bihle, I find, that in our tranſ- 
lation, the ſon of Eſau is called Eliphaz, and; Eli- 
Phaz ſon, Who was captain of this tower, Zepho. 
The variation of the names you ſee is but trifling. 
It is not im probable that the other tower, Pharat, 
by a fmall variation of the ſame kind, has been 
named from their couſin, Pharez, the ſon of Ju- 
dah, who got the ſtart of his brother Zarah. You 
will find the ſtory at the end of the thirty-eighth 
chapter of Geneſis: The thizty-ſoventh | . 
Not fb f | „ wi 
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tow ore Actin. T be e — ——— exceed. 
ing hot. I * thermometer is at 80. 


Ever your's. 


” Ju ly 2 41 i. 
IN the canals of our acquaintance with ſome 


Gentlemen, of feng and r in this place, we 
ha ted | Ge 4+ | 


for your amuſement and my own. 
meter is up at 711-80 you may judge of the Get 
1 of our northern conſtitutions. 
There is one thing, however} that I hays always 
obſerved in theſe ſouthern elimates ;othat although 
the degree of heat is much grehten than, with us, 
yet it is not commonly attended with that weight 
and oppreſſion of ſpirits that generally accompany 
our ſultry days in Summer. —I am ſure, hat in 
ſuch a day as this, in England, we ſhould = 
panting for breath; and no mortal would, think 
Aber of reading or writing. — That ib not _ cafe 
ere ; 


is 
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here; I never Was in beiter ſpirits in, 8 in- 
deed I believe the quantities of, icg we cat may con- 
tribute a good deal towards it; Say J had, char i in 
8 9 heat, chere is ug, ſuch cordial. to the 
ſpirus as ice, or a dranghi of ice- Water; it is not 
anly ſrom tbe cold it. commuufcates. but, like 
the cold bath, from the ſuddenxeſs of that com-. 
munication; it braces the ſtomach, and gives a 
new tone tothe hbres.—lt I IS. firange. that this piece = 
of loxury (in my opinion the greateſt of all, and 
per ha ps the only healthy one) moni fall be o 
ch r neglected u Abd : 
knen an Engliſh lady at Nice, who id a hott 
" time was cured. of a threatening, .conſumption, 
only by a free indulgence in the uſe of ices; and 
Jam perſuaded, that in fkilful bands, few, re- 
medies would be more efſectual in many of our 
ſtomach and inflammatory complaiuts, as hardly 
any thing bas a ſtronger or more immediate effect 
upon ibe whole frame; and ſurely our adminiſter- 
ing of warm drinks and — hack in tbeſe com- 
plaiats teud often to nouriſh the diſeaſe It is the 
common practice here, in inflammatory fevers, to 
give quantities of ice- water to drink; nay, fo far 
have they carried it, that Dr. Sangbes, a celebr 
end Sicilian: phyſician, covered over; the ad and 
belly of his patients With ſnow, or ice; and theß 
aſſure us, in any caſes, with great ſucc ſs —But, 
indeed, I,ought in juſtice 0 add, that this pbyſi- 
cial s practice, has not been generally adopted. : 
Perhaps it is from the preſent benefit I find from 
; ice, that I have ſaid ſo much in favour of i 13, ſor 1 
am fully perſuaded, that if I bad not a quantity of 
it e bere below, the table, I ſhould very 
foon be obliged to give up writing, and go to bed; 
but whenever I begin to flag, another glals 1 is ſure 
to ſet me to rights again. 
yo!” was going to give you ſome account of the 
fiſheries of this i ſland. 1 


\ 
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5 „TB eatehing the tunny⸗ fiſn conſſitutes one of 
the principal Sieklian amufements during the ſum- 
mer Iwo; and - the euring and ſendiag them to 
foreign markets makes ohe of the greateſt brauches 
of their commerce. We were invited yeſter- 
day by the Prince Speflinga to a party of tunny- 
fiſhing; bur the” de of the heat prevented 

. ITE: 

Theſe fiſh 0 not Wake their appearance in the 
Sicilian ſeas till towards the latter end of May; 
at which time the Tennaros, as they! call ' them, 

are prepared for their reception. This: is a kind 
of aquatic caſtle, formed at a great expence, of 
ſtrong nets, faſtened to the bottom” of the fea by 
anchors and heavy leaden weights. 

T beſe tonnaros are erected in the paſſages amon oft 
the rocks and iſlands that are moſt frequented' by 
the tunny-fiſh. They take care to ſhut up with 
nets the entry into theſe paſſages, all but one 
little opening, which is called the outward gate 
of the tonnaro. This leads into the firſt apart- 
ment, 'or, as they call it, the hall. As ſoon as 
the fiſh have got into the ball, the fiſhermen, 
who ſtand ſentry in their boats during t he ſeaſon, 

fut 'the outer door, which is no more thaw let- 
ting down a ſmall piece of net, which effectually 
prevents the tunny from returning by the way they 
came. They then open the inner door of the hall, 
which leads tothe ſecond apartment, which they 
call the anti-chamber, and by making a noiſe on 
tlie ſurface of the water, they ſoon drive the 
tunny-fiſn into it. As ſoon as the whole have got 
into the anti-chamber, the inner door of the hall is 
again ſhut, and the outer door is opened ar the 
reception more company. | 

Some tonnaros have a great number of apart 

ments, with different names to them all; the ſa- 
Toon, the parlour, the dining-room, &c. but the 
laſt apartment is always ſled la ang 
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Marte, The chamber of, Death: this is com poſed of 
| Bironger nets and heayier anchors than the others. 


Ay fon as they have collected a ſufficient num- 


bet of tunny-tiſh they are driven from all the 
other apartments into the chamber of death; when 


the, ſaughter begins. The hſhermen; and often 
the. gentlemen too, armed with a kind of ſpear 


or barpoon, attack the poor defencelils.. animals 


don all ſides; which now: giving themſelves. up to 
deſpair, daſh about with great. force and agility, 
| throwing the water over all the boats, and tear- 


ing the nets. to pieces, they often knock out their 


brains againſt the rocks or anchors,. and fometimes 
even againſt the boats of their enemies. 
You ee there is nothing very generous or manly 


in Ihis ſport.—L be taking of the Þefſce Spada, or 


twardhhih, is a much more noble diverfion: no 


art 18 made ule of to enſnare him; but with 4 


ſmall, barpoon,. fixed to a long line, they attack 
bim if 


' equhderable diſtance. It is exactly the 


kim near their boats. This is 


charm to bring 


tbe only bait Wo aſe, and they pretend that it is 


of wonderſul efficacy, aud abſolutely obliges him 
to follow them; 8 i unfortunately- he ſhould 
overhear them ſpeak aword of Italian, he plunges 
under water immediately, and will appear no more. 
As theſe fiſn are commonly of a great fize 
and ſtrength, they will ſometimes run four hours 
after they are ſtruck, and afford excellent ſport. 
I have -ſeen them with a ſword four or five 
feet long, which gives them a formidable appear- 
ance in the water, particularly after they are 
wounded. The fleſh of theſe animals! is excellent; 
it is more like beef than fiſh, and the common way 
of ** it is in ſteaks. 


The 
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the open ſeas, and will often firike him at 


«Fe ting in miniature. The Sicihan fiſher- 
I (Who are abundantly. ſuperſtitious) have a 
_ Gregk: ſentenee which they make 'uſe of as a 
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of the peſte" ſpads' is moſt conſider- 
a f Meſlma, where they have like. 

quantities of cels, parcicularly the Mo- | 
rena, ſo much eſteemed amongſt the Romans, 5 


The fiſhin 
able in the 
wile great 


Which I think is indeed the fineſt fiſh I ever eat. 
Bar it is not © _ their large fiſn that they 


Arike irh har poo s; they have the fame method | 
of Ann eee 0 hoes; kind of mackarel, and 
many other ſpecies; but this is always performed 5 


in the night. As ſoon as it is dark, avs men get 


into à ſmall boat; ohe of them holds a hghted 
h over the furface of the water, the other 
ands with his harpoon ' ready kn 1p his hand. 
The light of the torch ſoon brings the fiſh to the 
ſurface, when the harpooner immediately firikes 


them. I have ſeen great quantities killed in this 


manner, both here and at Naples. A large fleet 
of boats employed in this kind of fiſhing' make 
a beautiful appearance in the water, in fine fum- N 


mer's night. 1 ih 


The coral fiſhery is ebiefly pradliled at Tra- 


pani: they have invented a machine there, which 


_ anſwers the purpoſe much beyond their expecta- | 


tions. This is only a great croſs of wood, to the 


centre of. which is fixed a heavy hard ſtone, eu-. 


pable of carrying the croſs to the bottom: Pieces 
of ſmall net are tied to each limb of the croſs, 
which is poiſed horizomally by a rope, and let 
down into the water. As ſoon as they feel it 
touch the bottom, the rope is made faſt to the 
boat, They theu row about, all over the coral 
beds: the conſequence of which is, the great ftone 
breaks off the coral from the rocks, and it is 
immediately entangled in the nets.— Since this 
invention the coral. fiſhery | has turned out to con- 
{iderable account. 


The people of Trapani are eſteemed the moſt 
ingenious of the iſland; they are the as” of 
3 many 
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anf ulelul and ornamental nnn An ar- 
tiſt there, bas lately diſcovered a method of mak- 
ing Cameios,. which are a perfect imitation of the 
antient ones engraved on the onyx. They are 
done on a kind of hard ſhell from paſtes of the 
beſt, antiques, and ſo admirably executed, that it 
is often difficult to diſtinguiſh the antient from the 
modern. 'Fheſe ſet in gold, are generally worn as 
bracelets, and are at preſent in high eſtimation 
amongſt. the ladies, of quality here. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton procured a pair of them laſt year, and car- 
_ ried them to Naples, , where they bave been much LE 
admired. \ Commiſſions were immediately ſent over, 5 
and the man has now more buſineſs than he can | 
manage; however, we have been fortunate enough 


ov. og omg few pairs of them for our friends. 1 
I have ſeen cameios that have coſt two hundred +2 
guineas, that. could ſcarce be agate from. 0 
nn ide: A 
The diſtovicies! under ka the poor ins. . 1 
labour, from the extreme - oppreſſion of their go- | 
vernment, obliges them ſometimes to invent 0 
branches of commerce that nature ſeems to have t. 
denied them, as they are not allowed to enjoy; i 
thoſe ſhe;bas beſtowed, —The ſugar-cane was very b 
much cultivated in this iſland, but the duties im- yi 
poſed were fo enormous, that it has been almoſt. g 
abandoned.— But their | crops of wheat alone, li 
were they under a free government, would ſoon | 

be ſuffieient to render this little nation one of the- V. 
- Ticheſt and moſt flouriſhing in the world; for even h 
in the wretched. ſtate of cultivation it is in at of 

| preſent, one good crop, I am told, is ſufficient to ev 
maintain the iſland for ſeven years. Tou will be re 
a good deal: ſurpriſed, -'after this, to hear that the 1 
exportation of this commodity has been prohibited a 
for theſei ſeveral years paſt; at leaſt to all ſuch pr. 
as eee eee exarbitantly for that; FF ſen 
Ane CY privilege. 


* Now lady Hamilton. 
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_ pence, and there is a probability that it will {till 
This crop, which 
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been very abundant, I 
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rons, whoſe power they pretend is ſtill very exten- 
ſive, and their juriſdiction abſolute; moſt of them 
poſſeſſing a right of life and death in their o n 
domain. However there is a probability that they 
will ſoon be obliged to relinquiſh their privileges. 
The complaint is univerſal, and if the miniſtry 
rſevere in theſe rigorous meaſures, there muſt 
either be a revolt, or, they ſoon muſt be reduced 
to a ſtate of poverty as well as of ſervitude. 1 
believe indeed moſt of them would readily em- 
brace any plauſible ſcheme, to ſhake off their 
yoke; as in general they appear to be people of 
great ſenſibility, with Pt ONES honour and 
Talking of the natural riches of their iſland,— / 
Yes, ſay they, if theſe were diſplayed, you would 
have reaſon indeed to ſpeak of them. Take a look 
of theſe mountains, —tbey contain rich veins of 
every metal, and many of the Roman mines ſtill 
remain; but to what end ſhould we explore them? 
It is not we that ſhould reap the profit Nay, 
a diſcovety of any thing very rich might poſſibly - 
prove the ruin of its poſſeſſor.— No, —in our pre- 
ſent tuation the hidden trea fures of the iſland muſt 
E eater c ads. — 
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eter remain 2 profound/ ſecret. Were we happy 
enough to enjoy the bleſſings of your conſtitution, 
vou might call us rich indeed. Many hidden 
doors of opulence would then be opened, which 
now are not even thought of, and we ſhould ſoon 
re. aſſume our antient name and couſequence; but 
At Pfreſent xe are nothing. 
T bis is the language that ſome of the firſt people 


8 * 


amongſt them 'hold with us. However, they ftill 
"boaſt" that they retain more of the feudal govern- 
ment than any nation in Europe. The ſhadow 
indeed remains, but the ſubſtance is gone long 
ago. It has long been the object of the Bourbon 
miniſtry to reduce the power of tbe barons in 
every Kingdom, | Richlieu began the ſyſtem in 
France, and it has ever ſince been proſecuted 
by bis ſucceſſors; its influence has now fpread over 
the whole of their poſſeſſions in Europe; of which, | 
as this is the moſt Temote, it has likewiſe been 
Ide foundation of the feudal ſyſtem was 
firſt laid here by the count Rugeiro, about the 
nliddle of the eleventh century, immediately after 
he Had driven the Saracens out of the iſland. He 
divided Sicily into three parts; the firſt, by con- 
ſent of his army, was given to the church; the ſe- 
cond he beſtowed upon his officers, and the third 
pill. ng, 
Of theſe three branches, or as they call them Brac- 
cios, (axms) he compoſed his parliament, the form 
of which*remains'the ſame to this day. The Brac- 
cio Militaire is eompoſed of all the barons of the 
kingdom, to the number of two hundred and fifty- 
one, who are ſtill obliged to military ſervice: their 
chef is the prince Butero, who is heredyary pre- 
fident of the parliament; for in couformity to 
the genius of the ſeudal government ſome of the . 
great offices are ſtill hereditary. The three arch- | 
x Sf fs | | 8 biſhops, 
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.biſhops, all the biſhops,. abbies, priors, and dig- 
nified clergy, amounting-to near ſeventy, form the 
Braccio Ecclefiaftico: The archbiſhop. of Palermo is 
their chief. The Braccio Demaniale is formed by 
election, like our houſe! of commons: there are 
forty- three royal cities, ſtiled Demanzale, that have 
à right to ele& members. Every bouſe- holder had 


a vote in this election. Their chief is the member 


for Palermo; who is likewiſe prætor or mayor of 
the city. He is an officer of the higheſt rank, and 
bis power is very extenſive; inferior only to that 
of the viceroy; in whoſe abſence, the greateſt part 
of the authority devolves upon him. He has a 
company of grenadiers for his body guard, and re- 
ceines be tile of egeelleney tt ea 

The prætor, together with fix ſenators, who are, 
ſtiled patricians, have the management of the civil 


government of the city. He is appointed every 


year, by the king or by the viceroy, which is the 


ſame thing; for I don't find that the people any 


longer exerciſe even the form of giving their votes: 
ſo that the very ſhadow of liberty has now difap- 
peared as well as the ſubſtance. —You may judge 
of the ſituation of liberty in a kingdom where all 


courts civil and criminal are appointed by regal 


authority, and where all offices are conferred only 
by the will of the ſovereign, and depend entirely 
upon his caprice. gd „ 
Ion I feel moſt ſincerely for the Sicilians, who, 
I'think; are poſſeſſed of many admirable walities. 
But the ſpirit of every nation muſt infallibly ſink, 
under an oppreſſive and tyrannical government. 


Their ſpirit however has ina great meaſure kept them 


free from one branch of tyranny, the moſt dreadful 
of all, that of the inquiſition. The kings of Spain 
wanted to eſtabliſh it in its full force; but the ba- 
rons, accuſtomed to exerciſe , deſpotic government 
themſelves; could not bear the thoughts of becom- 
r | mg 
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ing ſlaves t & ſet of ignorant Spaniſm prieſts; nid; 


I believe; they took the only way that was left to 
avoid it. Every inquiſitor that pretended to more 


zeal chan they thought became him, was immedi- 


ately aſſaſſinated; particularly if he preſumed to 


interfere with the conduct or ſentiments of the no- 


= This ſoon took off the edge of their zeal, 


and redueed the holy” office to a becoming? mo- 


derdtion! Hewever, t 


are extremely eiroum- | 


ry Weir Convergties, about religious marters, 
and generally adviſe ſtraungers to be on their guard, 


* of the inquiſition, although conſider- 


"reduced, is by no means annihilate ct. 


be laws of Sicily are ſeattered in a great num- 


ber of volumes; theſe the king of Sardinla intend- 
ed to abridge, and: collect into one code, but un- 
fortunately he was not long enough in poſſeſſion of 


I 


the ifland, to gecompliſh this uſeful work, But 


where there is an authority above mad laws, laws 
can be but of little ſervice. ' + 

Phe power of the viceroy is very abſohusi; . 
hase hot only the command of all tbe military 
foree in the kingdom, but likewiſe preſides with un- 
bounded” authority in all civil tribunals; and as 


he is alf inveſted with the legantine power, b 


wa is equally great in religious matters. 
le has the right of nominating to all the rent 


In viliting the Priſons, a ceremony which he 
performs vwiths great pomp twice a year, be has 
the power of | liberating 1 priſoners he 
pleaſes ; of reducing or altering” their ſentences, 


their crimes and accuſations having firſt been read 


- offices in the kingdom; and confirming of all dig- 
nities, Deth eivil and -ecelefiafticals! 11s nt 5: 


over to him. Indeed, that there may be ſome'a ppear- 


ance of a regard to law and juſtice, his 3 


always attends him on theſe oecaſions, to mark out 
the Umits of the law.—This 1 is an officer of very 
high 
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high rank, appointed to aſſiſt the viceroy in his de- 
ciſions, where the cafe may appear intricate or 
dubieus; and always is, or ought to be, one- of F 
the-ableſt lawyers in the iſland. . For the moſt part, 
this office has been given to ſtrangers, Who are 
ſuppoſed to have no kindred or particular connec- 

tions here, that in giving their judgment they may 
be free from all prejudice and partiality.: He has 
free admittance into all courts and tribunals, that 
he may be the better enabled to give the Yiegraps aw 
account of their proceedings. 

Tbe whole military force of Sicily amounts at 
preſent, from what I can learn, to 95 men, 
about 1200 of which are cavalry. Many of their 
cities and fortreſſes would require a very numerous 
garriſon to defend them: particularly Meſſina, S. 
racuſe, and Palermo: but indeed the ſtate of their 
fortifications, as well as that of their artHleryy is 
ſuch, that (even if they were Incouheg): they e 
make but a ſmall defence. 41 fare 

If this iſland were in the hands of a 2 040 pomer, 8 
I think it is evident, that it muſt command the Whole 
Levant trade: There are ſeveral, _ ports at each 
end of it, beſides the great ones of Trapani, Syra- 
cuſe, and Meſſina, which lie preity near the three 
angles of the triangle. Whatever ſhips had paſſed, . 
either of theſe, the others could be appriſed of in 
theſpace of half an hour, by means af ſignal towers, 
which the Sicilians have! erected; all, around their 
iſland to warn them: againſt ſudden invaſions from 
the Barbary fide... Dbele towers are built on;every-. 
little promontory, within ſight of each ot her. Fires 5 
are always kept ready for lighting, and a perſon is. 
appointed to watch at each of them, ſo that tbe 
whole iſland can be alarmed, OP allure us, in 
t he ſpace of an hour. | 

By the bye, we have been witneſs here of a prac- 
"fire that 1 to be a very iniquitous one, and 

| in 
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in the end; I ſhould chink, myſt prove: the deſtruc- 
uon of our Mediterranean trade. ee ſhips 
have put in at« this port with dagen colours, but 


to our furpriſe, not one Engliſhman on board. 
Thefe I find they call Bandiere men perhaps it 
is- & known practice, although; I own, I was an 
utter ſtranger to it. They are very numerous in 
theſe ſeas, and carry on a conſiderable trade through 
the whole of the Mediterranean, to the great de- 
triment of gur own ſhips. . Moſt:of them ebe long 
to Genoa and Sicily, though they paſs: under the 
name of Minorquins, They. . purchaſe Mediter- | 
ranean paſs-ports, I am told, from ſome of the 
governors of our gatriſons, which. entitles” them 
during the term ſpecified; in their paſſports, to 


trade under Engliſh colours: I am aſſured that 


the number of theſe Bandiere men amounts to 
ſome hundreds. They have often. one or two En- 

lim ſailors. on board, or at leaſt ſome perſon that 
45 the language, to anſwer when: they are 


br challenged. Pray can, you tell me if this praQice 
is known in England? 


Adieu. The- 1 icy is become table; and 1 
am able to write no more ;— however, Iſhould- 
not have given it up yet, but my ice is all melt- 


_ ed, and 1 have not the conſcience to ſend out a 


ſervant for more: I dare ſay, you are very glad 
of it, and wiſh it had been melted long ago. If 
tbis, continues, I believe we ourſelves mall be 
melted. The thermometer is above eighty-two, 
and the heat ſtill ſeems. to increaſe— The ſea has 
even become too hot for bathing; and ĩt does not 


at all reireſh, us now as it did formerly. 


| Farewell 
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W; E vt ow 855 every ting ally for” ofir 
departure, aud if the wind continues 8 7 


this is probably the laſt letter I hall write": 


from Sicily. However, I had ſtill a great Gel 
more to ſay, both of the Sicilians and*their land, 

and ſhall leave them, I allure, you, With a ey 
deal of regret. 

Two. chebecks ſailed this morning for" Nap les. 
We had tbe offer of a paſſage; but had aaa 
engaged a little veſſel og! our! elves —A* yo 
nobleman the marquis of — was, ſhipped' off 
in one of them, with 7. never more to ſet his 
foot in Palermo. Indeed we are much fur] = 
that his ſeatence 1 is fo mild, as he has been g 
of a crime which in catholic' countries is e 
ly puuiſhed with the greateſt rigour;—aiv els than 
the debauching a nun. — He met with the young 
lady at a bathing place, about'thirty miles 'from 

107 been ſent from her convent 


for the 8 of her health; her mother Was 


N. 


| ane with her, but as the two Jaber people: were 
gether 


rſt coufins, and had lived to ke brother 
and ſiſter, the old lady thought there could be no 


riſk in allowing them their wonted familiarity." 


The nun ſoon recovered ber health, grew fat, 
and returned to her convent. This about fix or 
ſeven months ago; and it is only a few days ſince 
the fatal diſcovery was made; but alas: it would 


1 5 | conceal 


9 — 
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conceal. no longer. He is | baniſhed Sicily for lite; - 
and bis eſtate, or the greateſt part of it, is con- 
fiſeated. He may think himſelf happy they h have 
treated him with ſo mueh lenity: Had his jury 
been compoſed of prieſts and confeſſors, he muſt 

have died, without benefit of clergy; for this is 
the firſt mortal ſin, for which there is neither 
atonement nor -abſolution ;- ©. to lie with, a 
< nun, and yet not be in orders“ . 
be puniſhment of the poor unfortunate 2 F. 
is not determined; however, I am told, it will 

be a terrible one: probably confinement in a dun- 
geon for ſeven or eight years, without any company 
but a Kull and a crucifix; and to live all that 
time upon bread and water. I ſaw a nun at 
Portallegre in Portugal, that had ſuffered 235 
puniſhment for the ſame; crime. 

This ſtory has been kept a profound | ſeeret, 
and if we had not been on a very intimate foot- 
ing with ſome people n we never ſhould bave Th 
heard of it. | 

The Sicilians Milt retain Aoki of the Canis = 
cuſtoms, though nothing of their, gravity and ta- 
citurnity: the younger ſous of the nobility are 
filed. Don by their chriſtened names, and the 
daughters Donna; like our appellation of lord 
and lady to the ſons and daughters of dukes. Tbe 
eldeſt ſon bas commonly the title of count or 

marquis, but they are not all counts as in France 
and Germany, where I have ſeen ſix counts in 
one: houſe, and very near twice the number oy 23 
barons in another. | 

One of the moſt common die here as well as 
at- Naples, is that of Prince; and although theſe 
were only created by Philip II. of Spain, they 
take rank of all the other nobility, ſome of -whom,. 
pärticularly the counts, carry their origin as ſar 
back as the time 1 the! Normans, and TRIS with - 
| Wo MERSVC RI” 1 great 
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great contempt on tbeſe upſtart Princes. The 
Dukes and Marquiſſes are not ſo old: the firſt 
. were created by Charles V. and the ſecond, tho 
an inferior title, by King Alphonſo, in the fiſ- 
teenth century. — 80 that the dignity of the Sici- 
lian titles may be ſaid to be in the inverſe ratio of 
rere 20ghe tay [gg i DOD. 
I be luxury of the people here, like that of 
the Neapolitans, confiſt chiefly in their equi pages 
aud horſes; but by a wiſe law of the King of 
Sardinia, which L am ſurpriſed ſnouldꝭſtill remain 
in force, the viceroy alone is allowed to drive in : 
the city with fix horſes; the prætor, the arch- 
biſhop and preſident of the parliament with four; 
all: the reſt: of the nobility are reſtricted to two. 
But this is only within the gates of Palermo; 
and when they go to the country, there is none 
of them that drive with leſs than four: beſides, 
every family of diſtinction has at leaſt two or 
three carriages in daily uſe; for no man of faſhion 
. is ſo unpolie as to refuſe his wie a chariot of 
ber own, of which-ſhe has the entire command, 
| (without this the Marino could never ſubſiſt) aud 
the upper ſervants of the firſt families would be 
juſt as much aſhamed te be ſeen on foot as their 
maſters. We took the liberty to ridicule the folly 
of this practice; they allow of its abſurdity, and 
wiſh to break through it; but who is to lead the 
way? We even prevailed with ſome of the young 
nobility, which I aſſure you was no ſmall condeſ- 
cenfion, to walk the ſtreets with us during the il- 
luminations; but even this condeſcenfionſhewed the 
folly of the prejudice in a ſtronger, light than if 
they had refuſed us; for they would not be pre- 
vailed on to ſtir out, till they bad ſent their ſer- 
vants about ten yards before them, with large 
wax flambeaux, although the whole City was in 
a flame or light. You may believe we did not 
ſpare them upon this occaſion; but it was all 
| 15 
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to no pur poſe. However, it is- poſſible that we 


overlook many cuſtoms of our own, that 
are not leſs ridiculous; for ridicule for the moſt 
Part is relative, and depends only on time and 
place. Per you may remember the Prince 
of Anamaboo.—1 ſhould lilce to hear the account 
he would give of the Engliſh nation in his own 
country; for! ſome of our — ſtruck him in 
a müll more ridiculous light. Walking out in St. 
James's park, in the afternoon, he obſerved: one 
of his/acquaintance driving in a phaeton with four 
börſes. The prince burſt into a violent fit of 
laughing when they aſked- him what was the 
matter = Vat the devil, (ſaid the Prince in his 
_ bad Engliſh) has that fellow eat ſo much din- 
ner that now it takes: four horſes to carry him? 
rode gut with him this morning, and he 
„ was then ſo light, that van little horſe ran 
40 away witk him. — He muſt either be a great 
fool, or a great glution. Another time tbeß 
inſifled onthe prince going to the play.— He went; 
but he ſoon tired of it; and returned to his com- 
333 Well, Prince, (ſaid they) what did 

vou ſee? Vat did-1 ſee, (eplied be with the ut- 
< moſt} contempt): I did ſee ſome men playing the | 
„ fiddle—and ſome men playing the fool.“ 

JL only infer from this that it is with ſome de- 
gree of caution we ſhould: ridicule the cuſtoms of 
other nations: a Sicilian, perhaps, would laugh | 
with as much juſtice at many of our cuſtoms ;— 
that for inſtance; © of obliging people to drink 
when they habe no incli nation to it; that in the 
North of eating Soland Geeſe before dinner, to 
give them an appetite?——hat of Phyſicians and 
lawyers wearing enormous wigs, and many others 
that will naturally occur to you, none of which 

appear in tbe leaſt ridiculous to the people that 
Practice them; who would no doubt 33 them 
as ſtrenuou ſiy as the Sicilians, do the neceſſity of 
cafyying 
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carrying flambeaux beſore them during the great 
Ulumination, ——lIndeed, they have juſt now 
given us an admirable ſpecimen of ſome of our ri- 
dicules, in one of their opera-dances, ' with which 
we have been a good deal entertained. 
I believe I told you that the dancers are lately 
come from England: They have brought upon the 
ſtage many of the capital London characters: 
The bucks, the macaronies, the prigs, the cits, 
and ſome others ſtill more reſpectable, theſe are 
well ſupported, and afford a good deal of laugh 
ing. But I am interrupted, otherwiſe I ſhould 
have given you a more particular account of tbem. 
Adieu. The heat is intolerable; and there is no 
poſſibility of walking out. We complain with- 
out reaſon of our own climate; and King Charles's 
obſervation J am perſuaded was juſt ;. That 
there is hardly any climate, where, throughout 
the year, we can have ſo much exereiſe in the 
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Tx HE. Solas, are. TS in” converſation, 
and their action for the moſt part is ſo juſt and 
ſo expreſſive of their ſentiments, that without 
hearing what is ſaid, one may comprehend the 
ſubject of their diſcourſe. We uſed to think the 
French and Nea politans great adepts in this art; 
but they are much outdone by the Sieilians; 
= in the variety, and Juſtneſs of their ro 
tion. 

The origin of this tad; they ey carry fo: far 
back as the time of the earlieſt tyrants of Syra-. 
cuſe, - who to prevent , conſpiracies, - had orbid- 
their ſubjects, under the molt ſevere. penalties, to 

be ſeen in parties talking together. This obliged 
them to invent a method of communicating their 
ſenüments by dumb ſhew, which they pretend 
has beeu tray lated from e to. rat N 
tion ever ſin cee... 1b 1165: 

I think it is not at all 11 this cuſs! 
tom too may have given the firſt idea of comedy; 
as we find, that ſome ſhort time after, Epicarmus, 
a native of chat city, Was the CF of ihis 


s | 


invention. LE: 4. 83 1 rt 
The . till * =» 3 a great many 5 


fooliſn and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms; but particularly 
in their marriages and funeral ceremonies: it 

would be tedious to give you an account o of all 
theſe; ſome of them are ſtill practiſed in the wild 
and mountainous parts of the iſland —As ſoon; as 


the RTE I 1s performed, two of the 
* | 1 2 "attendants 
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attendants are ready to cram a. ſpoonful of honey 
into the mouths of the bride and bridegroom: pro- 
nouncing it emblematical of their love and union, 
which they hope will ever continue as ſweet to 
their ſouls, as that honey is to their palates.— 
They then begin to throw handfuls of wheat upon 
them, which is continued all the way to the 
houſe of the bridegroom. 'This is probably the 
remains of ſome antient rite to Ceres, their fa- 
vourite divinity, and they think it cannot fail of 
procuring them a numerous progeny: however, 
the Sicilian women have no occaſion for any charm. 
to promote this, as, in general, they are abundantly 
prolifick, even without it: Fazzello gives an account 
of women having frequently upwards of forty chil- 
dren, and Carrera mentions one who had forty-ſeven. 
The young couple are not allowed to taſte of 
the marriage-teaſt; this they pretend is. to teach 
them patience and temperance; but when dinuer 
is finiſhed, a great bone is preſented to the bride- 
groom by the bride's father, or one of her neareſt 
relations, who pronounces theſe words: © Rods in 
ce queſt %, &c. Pick you.this bone, for you”: 
« have now taken in hand to pick 06. e, which 
e you will find much harder and of more diffi 
© cult digeſtion.“. Perhaps this may have given 
riſe e common ſaying, when one has under- 
taken any thing arduous or dülbcult, that He 
© has got a bone to pick.” „ 
The Sicilians, like moſt other nations in . 
carefully avoid marrying in the month of May, 
and look upon ſuch marriages as extremely in- 
aulpicious. This piece of ſuperſtition is as old, per- 
ha ps older than the time of the Romans, by whoſe 
Wh 5 5 it is frequently mentioned; and by whom 
it has been tranſmitted to almoſt every nation in 
Europe. It is ſomewhat unaccountable, that ſo ri- 
diculous an idea, which can have no foundation 
in nature, ſhould bave ſtood i irs ground for ſo many 
| ages. 
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ages.—There are indeed other cuſtoms #ti}l more 


Ke trivial, that are not leſs univerſal, That of maki 


April foots-on the firſt day of that month; the 


ceremony ol the cake on Twelfth. night; aud tome 
others that will occur to you, of which, no more 


thau' rins, I have ever been able to learn the | 


origin. 
The marriages of the Sicilign oily ue gele- 
1 with great maguincence ; and the number 


of elegant carriages produced on theſe occafions 
» aflouiſhing. - I wanted to diſcover when this | 


great luxury in. carriages had taken its riſe; aud 


have found au account of the marriage of the 


daughter of one of their: viceroys to the duke of 
Bivona, in the year '1551. It is deſcribed by one 


Elenco, who was a ſpectator of the ceremony. He 


fays the ladies as well as gentlemen were all 
ae. on fine hor es, ſumptuouſly capariſoned, 
and preceded by pages: that there were only three 
earriages iu the city, which were uſed by in valids 


who were not able to ride on horſeback. Theſe 


he calls Carette, which word now übe a lit- 
tle cart. 
The Sicilian ladies mar very. young, and. . 


quently live to ſee the fifth or fixth generation. 
You will expect, no doubt, that I ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing of their beauty: in general they are e 8 


and agreeable; and in moſt parts of Italy they 


would be eſteemed handſome.—A Neapolitan or a 


Roman would ver pronounce them ſo.— But a 
Pied monteſe would 


as our ideas of female beauty: they change in 


:lare them very ordinary ; : Jo... 
indeed would moſt Engliſhmen —Nothing fo vague 


3 


every climate; and the criterion is no here to 


be fouud.- 


9 — 4 e s the - North 2 Tork, "fs on the Tweed, | 


Scotland at the Orcades, and there, 
46 Ae 'Lembla, of the Lord — where,” | 


"is 


Pd j \ 


No two nations, —perhaps no two men, have 2 
affixed preciſely the ſame characteriſtics; and every | „ 
one exalts his idea of it, according to the beauty | 
of the women he is accuſtomed to fee; ſo that even 
the ſame perſon pay ſometimes appear beautiful, | 
Tometimes ugly, juſt in proportion as we have ſeen | 
others that are moze or leſs ſo,—] remember, after | 
making the, tour of Savoy and the Lower Valais, | 
every woman we met in Switzerland appeared an 
angel. The ſame thing happens in travelling 
through ſome parts of Germany; and you will 
eaſily recolle& the ſurprifing difference betwixt a 
beauty at Milan and one at Turin, although theſe 
places lie adjacent to each other. —It is a pity that : 
the juno of Zeuxis has been loft, if it were no 
more than to have ſhewn us the notion the anci- 
e Ents had of a perſect beauty, Indeed, the Venus 
of Medicis has been conſidered as a model of per- 
fection, but it is ſurely abſurd,—for who ever 
beard of a perfect beauty of five feet high !=the 
very idea is ridiculous; and whatever fi ure her 5 
_ - goddefsſhip might make amongſt antient divinities 
in the Pantheon at Rome, I am afraid ſne would 
. cut but a ſorry one amongſt the modern ones in 


„ 


17 I 


that of London. —In ſhort, I believe we may ſafely 2 
conclude, that beauty is a relative quality, and the _ 
To-kalon is no longer the ſame, no more in a phyfi- 
5 4 Mobs! ſenſe, in any two places on the 
* The. ladies here have remarkable fine hair, and 
they underftand how to dreſs and adorn. it to the 
_ greateſt advantage. It is now only uſed as an em. 
liſhment ; but in former times we are told, that 
like that of Sampſon it was found to be the ſtrength 
and protection of their country. There is a para- 
dox for you, that all the wiſe men of the Eaſt 
could hardly ſolve.— Their hiſtorians relate, (in 
whole reign I believe is rather dubious) that this 
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city bad ſuffered- a long fiege from the Saracens, 
and was greatly reduced by famine; but what 
diſtreſſed them ſtill more, there were no materials 
to be found for making bowſtrings, and they were 
on the point of ſurrendering.— u this dilemma, a 
patriotic dame ſtepped forth, and propoſed to the 
women, that the whole of them ſhould cut off 
their hair, and twiſt it into bowſtrings: This was 
immediately complied with. — The heroiſm of the 
Vomen, you muſt know, ever excite that of the 
men. The beſieged, animated by this gallant ſa- 
crifice of the fair, renewed. their defence with 
ſuch vigour, that the affailants were beat off; and 
a reinforcement foon after arriving, the city was 
 faved. —The ladies fill value themſelves on this 
ſtory, which you may believe has not been for- 
gotten by their bards.—““ The hair of our ladies 
de (fays one of their quaint poets). is ſtill employ- 
„ ed in the ſame office; but now it diſcharges 
£© no. other. ſhafts but thoſe of Cupid; and the 
* only cords: it forms are the cords of love.” 
Ihe Sicilians are much fonder of ſtudy than 
their neighbours on the, continent, and their edu- 
ation is much more attended to. We were a 
good deal ſurpriſed to find, that inſtead of that 
irfvolity and nothingneſs, which ſo often conſtitute 

' the converſation of the Italian nobility, here the 
delight was to talk on ſubjects of literature, of 
hiſtory, of politics, but. chiefly of poetry; for the 
other EE of knowledge and {cence are only 
general: This is the only one that may be ſaid to 
de univerſal. Ever; perſon, in ſome period of his 
+ > hfe, is ſure to be inſpired; and a lover is never 
believed ſo long as he can ſpeak of his paſſion in 
proſe; and, contrary to our way of reaſoning, is 
only reckoned true in proportion as he is poetical. 
Thus, inſpiration, you fee, has there become the 
e e 
N : a „ We 
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We were aſtoniſhed on our firſt arrival at Pa- 
lermo, to hear ourſelves addreſſed in Engliſh by 


| ſome of the young nobility ; but ſtill. more ſo, to 


find them intimately. acquainted with many of our 
celebrated poets and philoſophers. —Milton, Shake- 
ſpeare, Dryden, Pope, Bacon, Bolingbroke, we 
found in ſeveral libraries, not in the tranſlation, 
but generally in the beſt editions of the original. 

Our language, indeed, has become ſo mucb in 
vogue, that it is now looked upon as no imma- 
terial part of a polite education: the viceroy, the 
Marquis Fogliano, a man of great merit and hu- 
manity, has made ſome of our authors his favou- 
rite ſtudy, and greatly encourages the progreſs it 
is making in his kingdom. Many of the nobilit 

ſpeak it a little; and ſome of tbem even with eaſe 
and fluency, although they have never been out of 
their iſland. The Marquis Natali, the Counts 
Statela and Buſchemi, the Duke of St. Micheli, 
& c. in whoſe company we have enjoyed a great 
deal of pleaſure, and whoſe know ledge and erudi- 
tion is the leaſt of their praiſe. Adieu. 
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Talern, July 28th. 


1 HAD almoſt- 8 to _ any thing, of the 
opera At would have been erf ungrats eſul, for 
we have been much delighted with it. The firſt 
and ſecond man, are both admirable ſingers, and 
I make no. doubt you will have them in London 
in a fer years; ke of them are as yet known, 
and I dare ſay at preſent they might be engaged 

for a very mederate price; but in Italy they will 

ſoon be taught to eſtimate their value.—The name 
of the firſt” is Pacherotti ; he is very young, and 
an entire ſtranger in the muſical world; yet I am 
perſuaded, that after he has been heard on the dif- 
ferent theatres in Italy, be will be eſteemed one 
of their capital performers. His excellence is the 
pathetic, at preſent too much neglected on moſt 
theatres ; and indeed, I think, be gives more ex- 
preſſion to his  cantakrle airs, and makes his hearers 
feel more, becauſe he feels more himſelf, than any 
that I have ſeen in Italy. He indeed addreſſes 
himſelf to the heart, while moſt of the mcdern Per. 

tormers ſing only to the fancy. 
The firſt woman is Gabricli who i 1s A CRP 
the greateſt ſinger in the world: and thoſe, that 
ling on the fame theatre with her, muſt be capital, 
otherwiſe: they never can be attended to. This in- 
deed has been the fate of all the other performers, 
except Pacherotti ; and he too gave himſelf up for 
loſt, 'on hearing her firſt performance. It bap- 
Fund's to be an air r of execution, __ ada pted io 


1 | | | her - 
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her voice, which ſhe exerted in ſo extraordinary 
a manner, that before it was half done poor Pa- 
cherotti burſt out a crying, and ran in behind the 
ſcenes; lamenting that he had dared to appear on the 
lame ſtage with ſo wonderful a finger; where his 
{mall talents muft not only be loſt, but where he 
muſt ever be accuſed of a preſumption, which he 
hoped was foreign to his character. 
It was with ſome difficulty they could prevail 
on him to appear again, but from an ' applauſe 
well merited, both from his talents and bis mo- 
deſty, he ſoon began to pluck up a little courage; 
and in the ſinging of a tender air, addreſſed to 
Gabrieli in the- character of a lover, even ſhe her- 
felf, as well as the audience, is ſaid to have been 
mos: 5 nes 75 £5 . ELLE 
Indeed, in theſe very pathetic pieces, I am ſur- 
priſed that the power of the muſic does not ſome- 
times altogether” overcome the deluſion of charac- 
ter; for when you are maſter of the language, and 
allow the united power of the poetry, the action, 
and the muſic, to have its full force on the mind, 
the effect is wonderfully great. However, I 
have never heard that this happened completely 
but once; and it was no leſs a ſinger than Fa- 
rinelli that produced it.— He appeared in the 
character of a young captive hero, and in a ten- 
der air was ſoliciting mercy for his miſtreſs and 
himſelf, of a ſtern and cruel tyrant who had made 
them his priſoners. The perſon that acted the tyrant 
was ſo perfectly overcome by the melting-ſtrains 
of Farinelli, that inſtead of refuſing his requeſt 
as he ought to have done, he entirely forgot his 
character, burſt into tears, and caught him in his 
Arms. 5 ; 1872 A 44 N 
The performance of Gabrieli is ſo generally 
known and admired, that it is needleſs to ſay any 
thing to you on that fubject. Her wonderful. 
2 1 EeXecution 
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execution and volubility of voice have long been 
the admiration of Wooly, and has even obliged them 
to invent a new term to expreſs it; and would ſhe 
exert herſelf as much to pleaſe as to aftonith, 
ſhe might almoſt perform the wonders that have 
been aſeribed to Orpheus and Timotheus; but it 
happens, luckily perhaps for the repoſe of man- 
kind, that her caprice is, if poſhble, even greater 
than her talents, and has made her ſtill more con- 
temptible than theſe have made her celebrated. 
this means, her character has often proved a ſut- 
cent antidote, both to the. charms of her voice 
and thoſe of her perſon, which are indeed almoſt 
equally powerful; but if theſe had been united to 
the qualities of a modeſt and an amiable mind, 
the muſt have made dread havock in the world. 
However, with all her faults, the is certainly the 
moſt dangerous fyren of modern times, and has 
made more conqueſts, I ſuppoſe, than any one 
woman breathing. 
It is but juſtice to add, that contrary to the gene- 
rality of her profeſſion, ſhe is by no means ſel fiſn 
or merrenary; but on the contrary, has given 
many ſingular proofs. of generoſity and diſintereſt- 
55 edneſs. She is very rich; from the bounty, 
as is fuppoſed, of the laſt emperor, who was 
fond of having her at Vienna; but ſhe was at 
laſt baniſhed that city, as ſhe has likewiſe been 
moſt of thoſe in Italy, from the broils and ſquab- 
bles that her intriguing ſpirit, perhaps ſtill more 
than ber beauty, bad excited. There are a great 
many anecdotes concerning her, that would not 
make an unentertaining volume, and I am told, 
either are, or will ſoon be publiſhed. 
Altho' the is conſiderably upwards of thirty, 
on the ſtage ſhe ſcarcely appears to be eighteen; 
and tbe art of appearing young, is none of the 
moſt contemptible that ſhe poſſeſſes. When 
ſhe is in good humour, and really chooſes to ex- 
| ode 
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ert herſelf, there is nothing in muſick that I have 
ever heard, to be compared to her performance; 
for ſhe ſings to the heart as well as the fancy, 
when ſhe pleaſes; and ſhe then commands every 
paſſion with unbounded ſway.— But ſhe is ſel- 
dom capable of exerciling theſe wonderful pow- 


ers; and her caprice and her talents exerting 
themſelves by turns, have given her, all her life, 


the ſingular fate of becoming alternately an object 
of admiration and of contempt.” 


Her powers in acting and reciting, are ſcarcely 


inferior to thoſe of her finging; ſometimes, a few. 


words in the recitative, with a ſingle accompani- 
ment only, produces an effect, that I have never 
been ſenfible of from any other performer; and 
inclines me to believe that Rouſſeau advances on. 
this branch of muſic, which with us is ſo much 
deſpiſed. She owes much of ber merit to the 


inſtruction ſhe received from Meteſtaſio, particu- 
larly in acting and reciting; and he allows that 


ſhe does more juſtice to his operas than any one 
other actreſs that ever attempted them. 


Her caprice is ſo fixed and fo ſtubborn, that 
neither intereſt, nor flattery, nor threats, nor 


puniſhments, have the leaſt power over it; and it 
appears, that treating her with reſpeCt or con- 


tempt, have an equal tendency to inereaſe it. 
It is ſeldom that ſhe condeſcends to exert theſe 
wonderful talents; but moſt particularly if ſhe - 
imagines that ſuch an exertion is expected. And 


inſtead of ſinging her airs as other actreſſes do, 
for the moſt part ſhe only hums them over, a 


mazza voce. And no art whatever is capable of 


making her ſing when ſhe does not chooſe it. 


| The moſt ſucceſsful expedient has ever been 


found, to prevail on ber favourite lover, for ſhe 
always has one, to place himſelf in the centre 
of the pit, or the front box; and if they are on 


good terms, which is ſeldom the caſe, ſhe will 
| ; addreſs 
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addreſs her tender airs to him, and exert herſelf 
to the utmoſt.— Her preſent inamorato promifed 
to give us this ſpecimen of his power over her; 
he took his place accordingly; but Gabrieli, 
probably ſuſpecting tbe contrivance, would take 
no notice of him; ſo that even this expedient does 
— d ( 
— Tbe viceroy, who is fond of muſic, has- tried 
Fs every method with her to no purpoſe. Sometime 
ago he gave a great dinner to the principal no- 
-bility of Palermo, and feat an invitation to Ga- 
brieli to be of the party. Every other perſon 
arrived at the hour of invitation. The viceroy 
ordered dinner to be kept back, and ſent to let her 
know that the company waited her. The meſ- 
ſenger found her reading in bed; —ſhe ſaid ſhe was 
forry for having made the company wait, and 
begged he would make her apology, but that 
really ſhe had entirely forgot her engagement. 
The v iceroy would have forgiving this piece of 
inſolence, but when the company came to the 
opera, Gabrieli repeated her part with the moſt 
perfect negligence and indifference," and ſung all 
her aifs in what they call hte voce, that is, ſo 
low that they can ſcarcely be heard. The vice- 
roy was offended; but as he is a good tempered 
man, be was loatb to make uſe of authority; but 
at laſt, by a perſeverance” in this inſolent ſtub- N 
bornneſs, ſhe obliged him to threaten her with \ | 
. puniſhment in caſe ſhe any longer refuſed” to 
| fing. CC 
On this ſhe grew more obſtinate than ever, 
declariug that force and authority ſhould never 
ſucceed with her; that he might make her cry, 
but that he never could make ber fing.' The © 
 Yiceroy then ſent ber to priſon, 'where ſhe re- 
mained twelve days. During which time, ſhe 
gave magnificent entertainments every day, 1 5 
n N 1 


— 


the debts of all the poor priſoners, and diſtribu- 
ted large ſums in charity. The viceroy was 
- _ obliged to give up ſtruggling with her, and ſhe 
was at laſt ſet at liberty amidſt the acclamations 
of the poor. —Luckily for us, ſhe is at pre 
ſent in good humour, and ſometimes exerts herſelf 
to the utmoſt of her power. 3 
Sbe ſays ſhe has ſeveral times been on terms 
with the managers of our opera, but thinks ſhe 
. ſhall never be- able to-pluck up reſolution enough 
to go to England, What do you. think is her. 
_ reaſon 2—It is- by no means a bad one. She ſays, 
- ſhe cannot command her caprice; but for the moſt 
part, that it commands her; and that there ſhe: 
could have no opportunity of indulging it 
For, ſays ſhe, were I to take it in my bead not 
to fing, I am told the people there would cer- 
tainly mob me, and perhaps break my bones ;— _ 
now I like to ſſeep in a ſound ſkin, although it 
- ſhould even be in a priſon. —She alledges too-that 
it is not always caprice that prevents her from 
finging; but that it often depends upon phyſical © 
cauſes; and this indeed I can readily believe: for 
that wonderful flexibility of voice that runs with 
ſuch rapidity and neatneſs through the moſt. mi- 
nute viſions, and produces almoſt inſtantaneouſ- 
ly fo great a variety of modulation, muſt ſurel 
depend on the very niceſt tone of the fibres. And 
\ — if theſe are in the ſmalleſt degree relaxed, or 
their elaſticity diminiſhed, how is it poſſible that 
their contractions and expanſions can ſo readily 
obey the will, as to produce theſe effects? — The 
lie of the glottis which forms the voice is 
extremely ſmall, aud in every variety of tone, 
its diameter muſt ſuffer a ſenſible change; for the 
ſame diameter muſt ever produce the - ſame tone: 
—So wonderfully minute are its contractions and 
dilations that Dr. Keil, I think, computes, . that - 
| in 
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nin ſome. voices, its opening, not more than the. 
RE of an inch, is divided into upwards of 1209. 
parts, the different ſound of every one of which is 
perceptible to an exact car. Now, what a nice 
renfion of fibres muſt this require I ſhould ima- 
e every the moſt minute change in the air, muſt. 
cauſe a ſenſible difference, and that in our foggy 
climate. the fibres would be in danger of loſing this 
das wi ſenſibility; or at leaſt, that they would 
very often be put out of tune. It is not the ſame. 
caſe with an ordinary voice; where the variety of 
divifons run through, and the volubility with 
which. they are executed, bear no en to 
| thoſe of Gabrieli. 
One of the ballets of our opera, is a repreſen- 
tation of Vauxhall gardens, and this is the third 
time I have ſeen Vauxhall brought upon the Italian 
theatre ; at. Turin, at Naples, and here. 'The gar-- 
dens are well repreſented, and the idea muſt have 
| been given by ſome perſon that had been on the 
| ſport. 70 variety of good Engliſh figures are brought 
in: ſome with large frizzled wigs ſticking half a 
yard out behind their necks ; ſome with little cut 
ſcratches, that look extremely ridiculous. Some 
come in cracking their whips, with buckſkin 
breeches and he caps. Some are armed with 
great oakea ſlicks; their hair tied up in enormous 
clubs, and flocks that ſwel their necks to double 
its natural ze. But what affords the principal 
Part of the entertainment as, three quakers who are 
1 by three ladies of the town, in concert with 
jack-tars, their lovers.—Fheſe characters, as 
Kong may believe, are much exaggerated, though. 
upon the whole, they are ſupported with humour, 
and have afforded us a good deal of laughing; how- 
-eyer, we were hurt to ſee the reſpectable charac-. 
ter of, quakers turned into ſuch ridicule; and as 
the people here were altogether unacquainted with | 
| | 4 \ | We 
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it, we have been at ſome pains to explain to them 
the fimplicity and purity of their manners, and 
the incorruptible integrity of their principles. 

_ Although the Sicilians in general are a good 
fort of people, and ſeem to be endowed with a 
large ſhare of philanthropy and urbanity ; yet it 
mult be owned they have no great affection for their 


| neighbours on the continent; and indeed the diſlike 


is altogether reciprocal, It is ſomewhat fingu- 
lar, I am afraid not-much for the honour of hus 
man nature, that through all Europe, the two 
neighbouring nations have a perpetual jarring with 
each other. could heartily wiſh that we had 
been an exception from this rule; but am ſorry to 
fee, from our news- pa pers, which are ſent to the 
nobility of this city, that at preſent we are rather 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed for it; at leaſt our avimoſi- 
ties, if there really are any, make by much®the 
greateſt noiſe of all. We have often been aſked 
by foreigners what was the ground of the mighty 
_ quarrel, that ſuch torrents of the moſt illiberal. 


abuſe bave been poured opt by a people ſo ot - 


brated for liberalicy of ſentiment ; and it is with 
difficulty we can perſuade them; that although 
from the papers this ſometimes appears to be the 
voice of the nation, yet in fact, it is ouly confined 
to a ſet of the moſt worthleſs and deſ picable in- 

cendiaries; like him who ſet the houſe in a fla me, 
on purpoſe to pilfer during the conflagration.— 
But the abuſe that is levelled at the king, ſur- 
priſes them more than all. the reſt ; and you can- 
not conceive their amazement and indignation when 
we aſſured them, that notwichſtanding all this, he 
was the moſt virtuous and benevolent, prince on 
earth.— Then exclaimed a Sicilian nobleman, you 


muſt certainly be the moſt damnable people on the 


globe.—I was a good deal ſtruek with the ſadden- 
nels of the charge; and it was not without many 
| explanations 


N * 
| 
| 
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— of the liberty of our conſtitution, and 
particularly that of the preſs, that I could prevail 
with him to retract his ſeutiments ; and think more 
favourably of us.—StilF he inſiſted; that ſo egre- 
gious an abuſe of this liberty was only a farthes 
proof of his poſition, and that there muſt be ſome- 

thing eſſentially wrong, in a nation that could al- 

low of fuck abuſe levelled at the moſt ſacred of all 


characters, the higheſt virtue united to the higheſt 


ſtation. We aſſured him, that what he heard; was 


only the voice of. the moſt abandoned and profligate - 
 wretches in the nation, who, taking advantage of 


the, freedom of the preſs, had often made theſe 
news-papers the vehicles of the moſt deteſtable ſe- 
dition. That both the king and queen were belov- 
ed by all their ſubjects, at leaſt by all thoſe of 

worth z— that they never were ſpoken of, but as 
the moſt perfect model of conjugal union and hap- 
pinefs, as well as of every ſocial endowment ; and 
that they could have no enemies, but the enemies of | 


| virtue. = 


However, wes all, we could but patch up a 
ce with him. He could not comprehend (be 
faid) how the voice of a few, incendiaries ſhould be 


4 louder than the general voice of the nation. We 


told him, that people who were pleaſed commonly 
held their tongue; and that edition and libel ever 
made a greater noiſe than panegyric ; juſt as the 
fre- bell is rung louder, and is more N to than . 


the bell for rejoicing. 
Adieu. Our pilot ſays the wind is not fair, ſo 


that 55 we . ſtill Pay a day or two 1 8 


C . Ever your's. 
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8 boy x . TS bak Palermo, July 295. 
Wizz I to enter upon the natural biſlory ir 


this iſland, it would lead me into a vaſt field of 


ſpeculation, for which I have' neither time nor 
abilities: However, a variety of objects ſtrüek us 
as we travelled along, that it may not be "amiſs 
to give you ſome little account of. — There are a 


variety of mineral ' waters, almoſt through' the 


whole of Sicily. Many of theſe are boiling! hot3 


others, {till more Cat are of a degree of cold 


1 to that of ice, and yet never freeze. 


In ſeveral places, they: have fountains that throw 


up a kind of oil on their ſurface, which is of great 
uſe to the peaſants, who burn it in their lamps, 
and uſe it to many other” purpoles ; but there is 


ftill A more remarkable ohe near Nicoſia, which 


is called 10 fonte Canglotio. It is covered with a 


thick ſcum of a kind of pitch, which amongſt the 
country, people is eſteemed: a ſovereign remedy in 0 


rheumatic, and many other complaints.” 


The water of a ſmall lake near'Nafo is celebrated 
for dying black every thing that is put into it; 


and this it is ſaid to perform without 'the mixture 
of any other ingredient, although the water. irſelt 
18 remarkably pure and tranſparent.” 


They have a variety of ſulphureous baths, like. 


thoſe near Naples, where the patient is thrown into 
a profuſe {weat, only from the heat of the vapour. 
The moſt celebrated are thoſe of Siaccia, and on the 


mountain of St. Cologero; not in the neighbour- 


hood 
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hood of Etna, as I pech, but at a great diſtance 
from that mountain. But indeed I am much in- 
clined to believe, that not only mount Ætna, but 
ihe greateſt part of Sicily, and almoſt the whole of 
the cire umjacent iſlands, have been originally form- 
ed by ſubterraneous fire; but I ſhall have an op- 
Portunity of ſpeaking more largely on this ſubject, 
When I give vou an account ol the Nee round 
Naples. 0 

I have obſerved lava, pumice, and tufa in many 

parts of Sicily, at a great diſtance from Ætna; and 

there are a variety both of mountains and valleys 
that fill emit a hot va pour, and proguce. fprings 
of boiling water. 

About a mile and a balf to the weſt of this 
cy, at a ſmall beach where we often go a ſiwim- 
ing, there are many ſprings of warm water, that 
riſe even within the:ſea, at the depth of five or fix 
feet. We were at firſt a good deal ſurpriſed to find 
_ ourſelves almoſt inſtantangouſly both in the hot 
and cold bath; for at one ſtroke we commonly 
paſſed through the hot water, which only extends 
for a few feet around the ſpring. It gave us a 
momentary glow, and produced a very odd, un- 
couth ſenfation by no means an agreeable one. I 
mentioned this ſingularity to ſeveral gentlemen 
here, who tell me they re obſerved the fame 
"thing 9 5 
Not a great way from this is a celebrated foun- 
tain, called I/ Mar Dolce, where there are ſome re- 
mains of an ancient naumachia ; and in the moun- 
tain above it, they ſhew you a cavern, where a 
gigantic ſkeleton is faid to have been found : how- 
ever, it fell to duſt when they attempted to re- 
move it.—Fazzello ſays, its teeth were the only 
part that reſiſted the impreſſion of the air; that 
be e procured two of them, and that they weighed 
T bere are many ſuch ſtories to 


near two ounces. 


be met with in the Sieilian legends, as it ſeems to 


| be 
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be an univerſal belief, that this iſland was once 
inhabited by giants; but although we have made 
diligent enquiry, we have never yet been able to 
Procure a fight of any of theſe gigantic bones which 
are ſaid to be ſtill preſerved in many parts of the 
ifland. Had there been any foundation for this, 
I think it lis probable, they muſt have found 
. their way into ſome of the muſeums; but this 
is mot the caſe; nor indeed have we met with 
any perſon of ſenſe and credibility that could ſay 
they had feen any of them. We had been ab 
ſured at Naples, that an entire ſkeleton, | up- 
wards of ten feet high, was preſerved in the 
muſeum of Palermo; but there is no ſuch thing 
there, nor I beheve any where elſe in the iſland. 
This muſeum is well furniſfed both with 
antiques and articles of natural hiftory, but is 
not ſuperior to what we have ſeen in many other 
places. 
The number of fouls in piles are computed 
at about 150,000. Thoſe of the whole iſand, by 


- the laſt numeration, amounted to 1, 123, 163; of — 


which number there are about $6,000 that be- 
long to the different monaſteries and religious or- 
ders. The number of houſes are computed at 
268,120, which makes betwixt, five and fix to a 
houſe. 

The great ſtünding commodity of Sicily, which 
has ever conſtituted the riches of, the iſland, was 
their crops of wheat; but they cultivate many 
other branches of commerce, though. none that 
could bear any proportion to this, were it under 
a free government, and exportation allowed. — 
Their method of preſerving their grain will ap- 
| pear ſomewhat fingular to our farmers; inſtead 
of expoſing it, as we do, to the open air, they 
are at the greateſt pains to exclude it entirely from 
it. — ln many places, where the ſoil is dry, par- 


ticularly near Agrigentum, they have dug large 
pits 
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pits or caverns in the: rock. "Theſe, open BYE 2 


mall hole at top, and ſwell to a great width 
below; here they pour down their grain, after it 


has deen. made exceedingly dry; aud ramming it 


— 


ſome ö 
of Sp 
5 of that city. 


hard, they cover up the hole, to protect it from 


rain; and they aſſure us it will preſerve | in this man- 


ner for many years. 
The Soda is a plant that is much cultivated; 


1 turns out to à conſiderable account. This is 


the vegetable, that by the action of fre, is after- 


Wards converted into mirrors and cryſtals. Great 


quantities of it are ſent every year to ſupply the 


glaſs-houſes at Venice. They have likewiſe A 


confiderable trade in licorice, rice, figs, raifins, 


| and currants, the beſt of which grow amongſt 


the extinguiſhed vulcanoes of the Lipari Iflands. 


Their boney is, I think, the higheſt fla voured 1 
bave ever teen; 1 12 ſome parts ot the 1fland even 


ſuperior to that of Minorca; this is owing, no 
doubt, ta the quantity of aromatic plants, with 
which this beautiful country is every where over. 


ſpread. This honey is gathered three months in 


the year; July, Auguſt, and October. It is 


ſound by the Gs in the hollow ef trees and 


rocks; and is eſteemed of a ſuperior quality to 


dat produced under the tyrauny of man.— The 


country of the Leſſer Hybla is ſtill, as formerly, 


the part of the iſland 5 4 is moſt: celebrated for 


boney. The Count Statela made us a preſent of 
it, e on his brother the Prince 
4 forno's | | „Which lies near the ruins 


Sugar is now no 99 'of the Sicilian « com- 


merce, though a ſmall quantity of it is ſtill ma- 
nufactured for home conſumption ; but the plan- 


tations of the ſugar cane, I am told, thrive well! in 
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Tha, nice of de is. rater iny; 
and in Calabria, and is ſent to the northern coun- 


tries of Europe, where it is uſed for colds. 


Lhe juice is N out of the roots; after 


which it is boiled to a conſiſteney, and formed. 


into cakes, which are packed up with bay- leaves 


in the ſame order that we receive them. 
In ſome of the northern parts of the iſland, 
am told, they find the ſhell-fiſh that produces a 


kind of ax.” of which gloves and ſtockings are 


made; but theſe t60 are found i in greater quanti- 
ties in Calabria. | 
Their plantations of oranges, lemons, berga- 
mots, almonds, &c. produce no inconſiderable 
branch of commeree. 'The piſtachio nut too is 
much cultivated in many parts of the iſland; and 
with great ſucceſs. Thele trees, like many others, 
are male and female: the male is called Scorno- 
becco, and is always barren; but unleſs a quan- 
tity of theſe are mixed iu every plantation, the 
pi achio· tree never bears a nut.— But of all tbe 
variety that is cultivated in Sicily, the manna tree 
is eſteemed the moſt profitable; it reſembles the 


aſh, and is I believe of that ſpecies. About the 


beginning of Auguſt, during the ſeaſon of the _. 
greateſt heat, they make an inciſion in the bark, 


near the root of the tree; a thick whitiſh liquor 


is immediately diſcharged from the wound, which 


ſoon hardens in the fun; when it is carefully 


taken off and gathered into boxes, They renew 
theſe inciſions every day during the ſeaſon, ob- 
ſerving, however, only to wound one ſide of the 


tree; the other fide they reſerve for the ſummer 


following. 
The cantharides- fly is a Sicilian commodity; it 


is found on ſeveral trees of Etna, whole juice 


is s ſuppoſed to bave a corroſive or apſterſive qua- 
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1lity, particularly the pine and the fig-tree; and 
I am told the cantharides of Mount Ætna are rec- 
_ koned preferable to thoſe of Spain. 
be marbles of Sicily would afford a great | 
ſource of opulence, were there any encouragement 
to work the quarries : of theſe they have an in- 
finite variety, and of the fineſt forts. I have 
' ſeen ſome 8 them little inferior to the giall and 
verd antique, that is now fo precious. The beau- 
tiful yellow columns you muſt have obſerved in 
"the royal chapel of Caſſerto are of the firſt kind. 
They have likewiſe Tome that very much reſemble 
lapis lazuli and porphyry. + 
At Centorbi they find a kind of ſoft fone that 
; diflolves in water, and is uſed 1 in waſhing inſtead 
of ſoap, from which property It is called Pietra 
Sapondro. They likewiſe find here, as well as in 
Calabria, the celebrated ſtone, which, upon being | 
' watered and expoſed to a pretty violent degree of 
heat, produces a plentiful crop of muſhrooms :— 
But it would be endleſs to give you an account of 
all the various commodities. and Curious producti- 
ons of this iſland; Etna alone affords a greater 
number thau mapy of the moſt extenſive kingdoms, 
and is no leſs an epitome of the whole earth in 
its foil and climate, than in the variety of its pro- 
ductions.—Beſides the corn, the wine, the oil, the 
ſilk, the ſpice, aud delicious fruits of its lower re- 
gion; the beautiful foreſts, the flocks, the game, 
the tar, the cork, the honey, of its ſecond; the 
ſnow and! ice of its third; it affords ſrom its caverns 
bir 6 of mineral and other productions; einna- 
ar, mercury, ſulphur, alum, nitre, and vitriol ; 
ſo that -this wonderful mountain at the ſame time 
produces ev ery veceſſary, aud every luxury of life. 
Its firſt region covers their tables with all the 
delicacies that the earth produces; its ſecond ſup- 
plics them with game, e but ter, honey; and 
— 1 not 
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not only furniſhes wood of every kind for building 
their ſhips and houſes, but likewiſe an inexhauſtible 


ſtore of excellent fewel; and as the third region, 


with its ice and ſnow, keeps them freſh and cool 


during the heat of ſummer, ſo this contributes 


equally to keep them warm and comfortable during 


the cold winter. 


. 
: 


Thus, you ſee, the variety of climate. is not con- 


fined to Atna itſelf ; but, in obedience to the voice 


of man, deſcends from that mountain, and, min- 
gling the violence of their extremes, diffuſes the 
moſt benign influences all over the 1and, temper- 
ing each other to moderation, and ſoitening the ri- 
gours of every ſeaſon. _ e 
Me are not then to be ſurprized at the obſtinate 
attachment of the people to this mountain, and that 


all its terrors have not been able to drive them 
away from him: for although he ſometimes chaſ- 


tiſes ; yet like an indulgent parent, he mixes ſuch 
bleſſings along with his chaſtiſements, that their 
affections can never be eſtranged; for at the ſame. 
time that he threatens with a rod of iron, he pours: - 
down upon them all the bleſſings of the age of gold. 
Adieu We are now going to pay our reſpects 
to the viceroy, and make our farewel viſits.— 
This ceremony never fails to throw a damp on my 
ſpirits ; but I have ſeldom found it ſo ſtrong as at 
preſent, there being little or no probability that we 
ſhall ever have it in our power to make any return 
for the many civilities we have received from them. 
Farewel. The wind we are told 1s fair, and I 


ſhall probably be the bearer of this to the continent, 


from whence you may ſoon expect to hear from, 


Kc. 
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Fe Nagler, duguſt if. 
Ar TER two days delightful ſailing, we have 
again arrived in this city; where, to our infinite 
Jox, we have found all the worthy friends we had 
left behind us. This indeed was neceſſary, to wipe 
out the impreſſions which the leaving of Sicily had 
occaſioned. We ſhall ſtill remain here, at leaſt for 


three months, till the ſeaſon of the Ma Aria is en- 
tirely over. Lou know the danger of travelling 


through the Campania during that ſeafon, which 
although it is looked upon by many of our learned 


3 doQtors as a vulgar error, yet we ſhall certainly 


not ſubmit ourſelves to the experiment. | 
WMe propoſe to paſs the winter at Rome, where 
we ſhall: probably find occupation enough for four 
or five months.—From thence by Loretro, Bologna, 
Ke. to Venice; the old beaten track ——We ſhall 
then leave the parched fields of Italy, for the de- 
lightful cool mountains of Switzerland; —where 
liberty and ſimplicity, long fince baniſhed from 
Poliſhed nations, ſtill flouriſh in their original pu- 
rity; where the temperature and moderation of the 
climate, and that of the inhabitants, are mutually 
emblematical of each other.—For whilſt otter na- 
tions are ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, and the 

ſill more ſcorching heats of-tyranny and ſuperſti- 
tion; here the genial breezes or ever fan the air, 
and heighten that alacrity and joy which liberality 
and innocence alone can inſpire ; here the genial 
flow of the ſoul has never yet been check'd by the 
idle and uſeleſs refinements of arts; but open and 
expands itſelf to all the calls of afſections and be- 
„„ nevolence.— 
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nevolence.— But I muſt ſtop. You know my old 
attachment to that primitive country.—lIt never 
fails to run away with me. We propoſe then, to 
make this the ſcene of our ſummer pleaſures ; and 
that by that time, I can foreſee, we ſhall be heartily 
tired of Art, and ſhall begin again to languiſh at- 


ter Nature. It is ſhe alone that can give any real 


or laſting pleaſure, and in all our purſuits of ha p- 


pineſs, if ſhe is not our guide, we never can attain 


our end. 
Adieu, my dear 1 You bave Lbs our 


faithful companion during this Tour; and have 


not contributed a little to its pleaſure. If it has 


afforded equal entertainment to you, we ſhall beg 
of you ſtill to accompany us through the reft of 


our travels. A man muſt have a miſerable ima- 


gination indeed, that can be in ſolitude, whilſt 


be has ſuch friends to converſe with; the conſi- 
deration of it foon removes the mountains and 
feas that ſeparate us, and produces theſe ſympa- 
thetic feelings, which are the only equivalent for 
the real abſence of a friend; for I never fit down” 
to write, but I fee you placed on the oppoſite 


ſide of the table, and fuppoſe that we are juſt 


talking over the tranſactions of the day. And 
without your preſence to animate me, how is it 
poſlible that I could have patience to write theſe 


enormous epiſtles * 
ing to make ſome excurſions through- the king- 


dom of Naples; and if they produce any thing 


worthy of your obſervation, we muſt beg t it you 
will {till fun to be one of the party. _ 


I EVETeAM, 
Moſt ſincerely and affectionately; your S, 
; | PAT. BRYDONE. 
F 1 N 


- 


Adieu. We are ſoon go- 
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